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ALEXANDER  POPE  wa^bomin 
Landon>  May  aa,  1688,.  of  parents 
whofe  rank  or  ftation  was  never  afcertained  3 
we  are  infortned  that  they  were  of  gentle 
ilood'y  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Dpwne  was  the  head,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Willian^ 
Turner,  Efquire,  of  York,  who  had  likc- 
wiie  three  fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho-^ 
nour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying, 
in  the  fervice  t)f  Charles  the  Firft ;  the  third 
was  made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  froni 
whom  the  fifter  inherited  what  feqiieftrations 
and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family* 
VoL^IV.  B  This, 
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This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope ;  who 
is  more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  obferved, 
^6  Ihew  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what 
he  was.i  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by 
trade  >  but  whether  in  a  ihop  or  dn  the  Ex- 
change was  never  difcovercd,  tiU  Mr.  Tyers 
.told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Racket,  that 
he  was-  a  linen-cbaper  in  the  Strand*  Both 
^  pai*entS  were  papifts. 

Pope  was  from  hia  birth  of  a  ccmftitu- 
tion  tender  and  delicate;  but  is  .£iid  to  have 
(hewn  i^marldable  gefiitleaefs  and  fweetnefs 
of  difpc^ion/  Tlie  Wdaknefs  <^-4^s  body 
continued  through  his  Kfe,  but  the  mildneft 
bf  his  mind  perhaps  ended  wic^  his  child«- 
hbodv  His  voice,  .when  he  was  youiig,  was 
lb  pleafingj  that  hfc  was  called  in  fondne& 
Ihe  little  Nigiftingaie.    •    ^ 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchqal,  he  was 
fati^ht  to  read  by  an  aunt;  and  when 'he 
\vas  feven  or  eight  years  old,  became  a  lover 
bf  books.  He  firft  learned  to  write  by  imi- 
tating printed  books ;  a  fpecies  of  penman- 
fliip  in  which  he  retainod  great  excellence 

through 
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through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary 
hand  was  not  elegants 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed 
in  Hampfliire  under  Taverner,  a  Ron^lh 
prieft,  who,  by  a  method  very  rarely  prac- 
tifed,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudi- 
ments together.  He  was  now  firft  regularly 
initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perufal  of  Ogylby's 
Homer,  and  Sandys's  Ovid:  Ogylby's  affift- 
ance  he  never  repaid  with  any  praife ;  but  of 
Sandys  he  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the  IliaJ, 
that  Engliih  poetry  owed  much  of  its  prefent 
beauty  to  his  tranflations.  Sandys  very  rare- 
ly attempted  original  compofition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whoax 
his  proficiency  was  confiderable,  he  was  re- 
tnoved  to  a  fohoot  at  T wyford  near  Winchef- 
ter,  and  again  to  adbther  fchool  about  Hyde- 
park  Corner ;  from  which  he  ufed  fometimes 
to  ftroU  to  the  playhoufe,  and  was  fo  delighted 
-with  thdatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed  a 
kind  of  play  from  Ogylby's  I/iad,  with  fomc 
verfes  bfhis  own  in  termixed,  which  he  pcrfuad- 
ed  his  fchoolfellows  to  aft,  with  the  addition, 
of  his  matter's  gardener,  who  perfooatedj^^Ar, 
B  2  At 
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At  the  two  laft  fchools  he  ufed  to  repre-^ 
fcnt  himfelf  as  having  Ipft  part  of  what 
Taverner  had- taught  him,  and  on  h.is  m^er 
at  Twyford  .  he  had  already  cxercifed  hiis 
poetry  in  a  lampoon.  Yet  under  thofemaf- 
ters  Jie  tranflated  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
xJ^Metamorphofes.  If  he  kept  the  fame  pro- 
portion in  his  other  cxercifes,  it  cannot  be 

thought  that  his  lofs  was  great. 

'  • 
He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems,  that  he 
Itfp'd  in  numbers  I  and  ufed  to  fay  that  hd 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began 
to  make  verfes.  In  the  ftyle  of  ii^ion  it 
might  havt  been  faid  of  him  as  of.  Pindar, 
that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  tb^  beesfwdrm^ 
td  about  bis  mouth ; 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  hi« 
father,  who  *w^s  undoubtedly  difappointcd 
by.  the:  fuddcn  blaft  of  popifh  profpeiity^ 
quitted  his  trade,  and  retired  to  Binfiel4  in 
Windfor  Forcft^^with  about  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds ;  for  which,  being  confcienti-*  ^ 
oufly  determined  not  to  entr^ft  it  to  th^ 
government,  he  fdttnd  no  better  ufe  thiA 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  ckeft,  and  takii^ 

-J  from 
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from  it  what  his  expences  required ;  and  hir 
life  WM  long  enough  to  confume  a  great 
part  of  it,  before  his  -fon  came  t<>  the  in-^^ 
heritance. 

To  Biafield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father 
when  ibe  was  about  twelve  years  old^  and 
there  he  had  for  a  few  months  the  adiiknce 
of  one  Dcane,  another  priefl,  of  whom  h^ 
learned  only  to  conflrue  a  little  of  Tulles  Of^ 
fices.  How  Mr.  Dcane  could  fpend,  with  a 
boy  'who  had  tranflated  fd  much  of  Ovidy 
fome  months  over  a  fmall  part  of  T^ully^s  Of^ 
fices,  it  is  how  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  yoiitli  fo  fucocfsfully  employed,  and 
fo  confpicuoufly  improved;  a  minute  account 
muft  be  naturally  defired ;  but  curiofity  muft 
be  contented  with  confufed,  imperfedt,  and 
fometimes  improbable  infelligence.  Pope, 
finding  little  advantage  from  external  help, 
refolved  thenceforward  to  diredt  himfelf,  and 
at  t^^^ejve  formed  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  h? 
completed'  with  little  other  incitement  than 
the  flefire  of  ejf^rellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofc  was  to 

be  a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally 

B  3  con- 
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cchcurredy  by  propofingfubjeds^andobligiixg 
hipi  to  corrpft  liis  performances  by  many  re- 
▼iials ;  afifeer  which  theolclgentleman^  when  he 
was  fatisfied^  would  fay,  tbefe  are  good  rhymes  • 

In  his  perufd  of  the  Englifh  poet$  h^  foon 
4iftinguiihed  the  >erfification  of  Dryden, 
which  *  he  confidcred  as  the  model  to  be 
ftudied,  and  was  impreifed  with  fuch  vene* 
lation  for  his  inftru<3:er,  that  he  perfuaded 
fome  friend^  to  take  hini  to  the  co£Fee-houfe 
which  Pryden  frequented^  and  pleafedhim-^ 
&lf  with  having  fcen  him^ 

Drydeh  died  May  i,  170 1,  fome  days  be- 
fore Pope  was  twelve  i  fo  early  muft  he  there- 
fore have  felt  the  power  of  harmony,  and  the 
2seal  of  genius.  Who  does  not  wifh  that 
Pryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  the 
homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  foreieeh  th^ 
greatnefs  of  his  young  admirer  ?  ' 

The  earlieft  of  Pope's  produdions  is  his 
Ode  on  Solitude y  virritten  before  he  was  twelve, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other 
forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is 
not  equ4  to  Qowley's  performances  at  the 
fapie  age, 

His 
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His  time  was  now  (pent  wholly  m'  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  Chfficks,  he 
amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  thclrti;  and 
at  fourteen  made  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book 
of  thtT'bebais^  which,  with  fbnjie  revifion,  he 
afterwards  publifhed.  He  muft  have  been  at 
this  timej(  if  he  had  no  help^  a  confiderable 
proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been 
not  long  publifhed,  and  were  much  in  the 
hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to 
try  his  own  ikill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more 
fefhionable  appearance,  and  put  yanuary.ani 
Mayy  and  the  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Batb^ 
into  modern  Engli/h.  He  tranflatedlikewife 
the  Epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Pbaon  from  Ovid,  to 
complete  the  verfion,.  which  was  beforp  im- 
perfedl^  and  wrote  ibme  other  ihiaU^piec?$» 

which  he  afterwards  printed. 

* 

K^e  fometimes  imitated  the  Engliih  poets, 
and  profefled  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his 
poem  upon  Silence y  after  Rochefter's  N(ftbing. 
He  had  now  formed  his  verfificjation,  and  in 
the  fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers  furpafled  his 
original:  but  this  is  a  fiij^l  part  of  his 
»  B  4  praifej 
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pmCc ;  he  difcovers  fuch  acquaintance  both 
wkh  human  life  and  public  aiFairs^  as  is  not 
eoiily  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a 
boy  of  fourteen  in  Wind/or  Foreft. 

Next  year  he  was  defirtus  of  opening  to 
himfelf  new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  mak« 
ing  himfelf  acquainted  with  modern  lan- 
guages ;  and  removed  for  a  time  to  London, 
that  he  miglitftudy  French  and  Italian^which, 
as  he  defired  nothing  more  than  to  read  them, 
were  by  diligent  application  foon  difpatched. 
Qf  Italian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  made  much  ufe  in  his  fubfequent 
il:udies« 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himfelf  with  -his  own  poetry.  He  ttied  all 
tyles,  and  many  fubjeds .  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
a  tragedy,  an  epick  poqn,  with  panegyricks 
on  all  the  princes  of  Europe;  and,  as  he  con- 
itKt^^  thought  himfelf  the  great ef  genius  that 
ever  was.  Self-confidence  is  the  firft  requi-r 
fitc  to  great  undertakings;  he,  indeed,  who 
forms  his  opinion  of  himfelf  -  in  folitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men, 
is  very  liable  to  errour ;  but  it  wa?  the  fe-. 
2  licity 
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licity  of  Pope  to  rate  himfelf  at  his  real 
value. 

Moft  of  his  puerile  produftions  were,  by 
his  mat urer  judgement,  afterwards  deftroyed; 
Alcandefy  the  epick  po«n,  was  burnt  by  the 
perfuafion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was 
founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve.  Of 
jhe  comedy  there  is  no  acconntf 

Concerning  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he 
tranflated  TuUy  m  old  Age  ^^  and  that,  befides 
his.  books  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  he  read 
temples  EJfays  and  Locke  on  human  Under^ 
Jianding.  His  reading,  though  his  favourite 
authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have  been 
fufEciently  cxtcnfivc  and  multifarious ;  for 
his  early  pieces  Ihcw,  with  fufficient  cvi- 
iJencc,  hifi  knowledge  of  books, 

He  that  is  pleafcd  with  himfelf,  cafily  ima-  - 
gines  that  he  fliall  pleafc  others.  Sir  Wil- 
Kam  Trumbal,  who  had  been  ambaffador  at 
Conftantinbple,  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  when 
he  rctiifcd  fii©m  bufinefs,  fixed  his  refidencc 
in  theneighbourhood  of  Binficld.  Pope,  not 
yet  flxtecu^  was  introduced  to  thfe^ftatefman 

,   -  of 
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of&xty,  and  fo  diftinguifhcd  himfelf,  that 
their  interviews  ended  in  friendfliip  and  cor-, 
refpondence.  Pope  was,  through  his  whole 
life,  ambitious  of  fplendid  acquaintance,  and 
he  fcems  to  have  wanted  neither  diligence  nor 
iuccefs  in  attrading  the  notice  of  the  greats 
for  from  his  firft  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
his  entrance  was  very  early,  he  was  admitted 
to  familiarity  with  thofe  whofe  rank  or  jftatioix 
made  them  moil  confpicuous. 

From  the  age  of  fixteen  the  ,life  of  Pope^ 
as  an  author,  may  be  properly  computed. 
He  now  wrote  his  paftorals,  which  were  fhewii 
to  the  Poets  and  Criticks  of  that  time  5  as 
they  well  deferved,  they  were  rwd  with  ad- 
miration, and  many  praifes  were  beftowcd 
upon  them  and  upon  the  Prefa.ce»  which  is 
both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree : 
they  were,  however,  not  published  till  five 
years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  aie  diftin- 
guifhcd among  the  Englifh  Poets  by  the  early 
exertion  of  their  powers ;  but  the  works  of 
Cowleyalone  werepubliihedin  hif  childhood, 
and  therefore  of  hin)  only  can  it  be  certain 

that 
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tbat  his  puerile  performances  received  no  im« 
provement  from  his  maturcr  ftudies. . 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  whp  feems  to  have  had 
smong  his  contemporaries  his  full  ihare  of 
K[put;ation,  to  have  bee©  efteemed  without 
virtue,  and  careffed  without  good^humour. 
Pppe  was  proud  of  his  notice ;  Wycherlqr 
'  wrote  verfes  in  hispraife,  which  he  was  charged 
by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himfclf,  and  they 
agreed  for  a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It 
is  pleafant  to  remark  how  foon  Pope  learned 
the  cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat 
criticks  with  contempt,  though  he  had  yet 
fuffered  nothing  from, them. 

But  the  fondnefs  of  Wycherley  was  too 
violent  to  laft.  His  efteem  of  Pope  was  fuch, 
that  he  fubnpitted  fome  poems  to  his  revijfion; 
and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  fuch  con- 
fidence, was  fufficiently  bold  in  his  criticifms, 
and  liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old  fcribbler 
was  angry  to  fee  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt 
mo^e  pain  from  the  detection  than  content 
from  the  amendment  of  his  faults.  They 
prted;  but  Pope  always  confidereH  him  with 

kindnefs. 
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kindnefs^  and  vifited  him  a  little  time  before 
he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  cofrefpondents. was 
Mr.  Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  no* 
thing  particular  but  that  he  ufcd  to  ride 
a-hunting  in  a  tye-wig.  He  was  fond,  and 
perhaps  vain,  of  amufing /himfelf  with  po- 
ctry  and  criticifm ;  and  fometimes  fent  his 
performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear 
fuch  remarks  as  were  now-and-thcn  unwd- 
come.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  piit  the  juvenile 
verfion  of  Statius  into  his  hands^  for  cgr- 
rcdtion,  :        •  j 

Their  correfpondence  aflfbrded  the  publicfc 
its  firft  knowledge  of  Pope's  Epiftolary  Pow- 
ers; for  his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromv^ell 
to  one  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  (he  many  years  af- 
terwards ibid  them  to  Curll,  who  infcrted 
them  in  a  volume  of  his  Mifcellanies. 

Walih,  a  name  yet  prefcrved  among  the 
minor  poets,:  was  one  qf  his  firft  encpuragef3* 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Paftorals^/and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  council  by  .which  , 
he  feems  to  have  regulated  his  ftudics,  Walfh 

advifed 
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ddviied  him  to  corrciJtncfs,  which,  a^  he  told 
him,  the  Englifh  poets  had  hitherto  ne- 
gled:ed,  and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him 
as  a  bafis  of  fame ;  and,  being  delighted  wi^h 
rural  poems,^  recommended  to  him  to  write 
a  paftoral  comedy,  like  thofe  which  are  read 
fo  eagerly  in  Italy;  a  defign  which  Pope 
probably  did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  fol- 

IPW     it.  .  ;  , 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet  5 
and,  thinking  hinifelf  entitled  to  poetical 
converiatlon,  began  at  feventeen  to  frequent 
Will's,  a  cofFee-houfe  on  the  north  fide  of 
Ruflcl-ftreet  in  Covent-garden,  where  the 
wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  affemble,  and  where 
Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  beer>  accuftom- 
ed  to  pr^fide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  inde- 
fatigably  diligent,  and  infatiably  curious; 
wanting  health  for  violent,  and  money  fgr 
^cxpettjfive  pleafures,  and  having  certainly  ex- 
cited in  himfcif  very  ftrong  defires  of  in- 
telll^ual  eminence,  he  fpent  much  of  his 
timedver  his*  books;  but  he  read  only  to 
iloir  his  mind  with  fadts  and  images,  feizing 
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all  that  his  authors  prefented  with  imdiftin- 
guifliing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In 'a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at 
once  involuntarily  improving.  Judgement  is 
forced  upon  us'  by  experience.  He  that  reads 
many  books  muft  compare  one  opinion  or 
one  ftyle  with  another ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares, muft  neceffarily  diftinguifli,  rejedl,  and 
prefer.  But  the  account  given  by  himfelf 
of  his  ftudies  ^as,  that  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  he  read  only  for  amufement,  from 
tysrenty  to  twenty-feven  for  improvement  and 
inftru6tion;  that  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
time  he  defired  only  to  know,  and  in  the 
fecond  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Paftorals,  which  had  been  for  fomc 
time  handed  about  among  poets  and  criticks, 
were  at  laft  printed  (1709)  in  Tonfon's  Mif- 
cellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the 
Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  thofe  of 
Pope. 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  mfay  en 

Criticifm ;  a  work  which  difplays  fuch  extent 

of  comprehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  diftindtion, 

6  fuch 
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^ch  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  fuch 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  moderii  learn-^ 
ing,  as  afe  not  often  attained  by  the  matur^ft 
age  and  longeft  experience.    It  was  publifhed 
about  two  years  afterwards,  and  being  praifed 
hy  Addifon  in  the  SpeBatar  with  fufficient 
libetality,  met  with  fo  much  favour  as  en- 
mged  Dennis,    "  who,'*    he  fays,   **  found 
**  himfelf  attacked,  without  any  manner  of 
provocatioh  on  his  fide,  and  attacked  in  his 
perfon,  inftead  of -his  writings,  by  one  who 
•*  was  wholly  a  ft  ranger  to  him,  at  a  time 
•  ^  when  all  the  world  knew  he  was  pcrfecuted 
by  fortune;  and  not  only  faw  that  this  was 
attempted  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  with 
•*  the  utmoft  falfehood .  and  calumny,  but 
'*  found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  af- 
**  fedfced  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his 
^*  moutib  at  the  fame  time  but  truth,  can- 
dour, friendfliip,  good-natufe,  humanity,' 
and , magnanimity /' 


How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  riot  eafily 
perceived,  nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated ; 
but  he  feems  to  have  known  fomething  of 
Pope's  charader,  in  whom  may  be  difcovered 

an 
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an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own 
virtues* 

^he  pampRlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  ex-^ 
pedted  to  dilate.  He  fuppofes  himfelf  to 
be  alked  two  queftions ;  whether  the  Eflay 
will  fucceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  fiiccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the 
falfe  opinions  then  prevalent;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  young  and  raw^ 

**  Firjft,  becaufe  he  discovers  a  fufficicncy 
beyond  his  little  ability,  and  hath  rafhly 
undertaken  a  tafk  infinitely  above  his  force. 
Secondly,  while  this  little  author  ftruts,  . 
**  and  afFedts  the  didtatorian  air,  he  plainly 
**  fhews  that  at  the  fame  time  he  is  under  the . 
**  rod ;  and  while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to 
**  others,  is  a  pedantick  flave  to  authority  and 
**  opinion.    Thirdly,   he  hath,  like  fchool- 
•*  boys,  borrowed  both  from  living  and  dead; 
'*  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  . 
^*  frequently contradidls  himfelf.  Fifthly,hc 
is  almoft  perpetually  in  the  wrong." 


t€ 
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,  All  thefe  pofitions  he  attempts  to  prove  by 
quotations  and  remarks ;  but  his  defire  to  do 

mifchief 
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iXuIcliief  is  greater  than  his  power.  Hfe  h4s> 
however^  juftly  criticifed  fome  paflages^  in 
thefe  lines^ 

Thcirc  are  whom  heaven  has  blfcfs'd  Mrith  ftore  of 

wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  agkin  to  manage  it  1 
Fdr  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  ftrife— 

it  is  apparent  that  nvif  has  two  meanings,  And 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is 
truly  judgment.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubt* 
edly  right ;  But,  not  content  with  argument, 
he  will  have  a  little  mirth,  tod  triumphs  over 
the  firft  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be 
forgotten*  **  By  the  way,  what  rare  num- 
*^  bers  are  here !  Would  not  one  fwear  that 
^*  this  youngfter  had  efpoufed  fome  antiquated 
^^  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  ac- 
•^  count  of  iitipotence  from  fome  fuperan- 
"  nuated  finner ;  and,  having  been  p— xed 
**  by  her  former  fpoufe,  has  got  the  gout  in 
•*  her  decrepit  age>  which  makes  her  hobble 
*•  ib  damnably."  This  was  the  man  who 
would  reform  a  nation  finking  into  barbarity^ 

In  toother  place  Pope  himfelf  allowed  that 

Dennis  had  dete&ed  one  of  thofe  blunders 

Vol..  IV,  C  which 
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which  arc-Called  bulls.  The  firft  cdkloft  had 
this.  Hgc  : 

What  is  this  wjt — 
.    Whtrfe  wanted,   fcorn'dj  and  cnvie<J  whe^-c 

acquired? 

**  How,'' fays  the critick,  '^canwitbey^^r«V 
**  where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  fre- 
^^qutntly  employed  in  Hibernian  land?:  The 
*'  perfon  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be 
^*  fcorned,  but  the  fcorn  fhews  the  honour 
'^  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit/'  Of  this 
remark  Pope  made  the  proper  ufe,  -by  cor-^ 
reding  the  paflage.  '.;  : 

I  have  pref^rvcd,  I  think,  all  that  is  reafon- 

able  in  Dennis's  criticifm ;  it  remains  that 

juftice  be  done  4ohis  delicacy.     **  For  his  ac- 

**  quaintaiice  (fays  Dennis)    he  names  Mr* 

**  Walfh,  who  had  by  no  means  the  ^ualifi- 

~*-^  cation  which  this  author  reckons  absolutely 

•*'  neceffary  to  a  critiok,  it  being  very  certain 

^^  that  he  was,  like  this  EiTayer,  a  very  indif- 

^'  ferent  poet  j  he  loved  to  be  w^U^-dcefibd  ; 

'^  and  I  remember  a^ittle'  young  gentleman 

•»^^  whom  Mr.  Waifli  ufed  to  take  into -his 

"  company,  as  a  double  foiito  hisperfcoftaDd 

— .      *  '  ,    •   "  capaeiiy. 
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*^  capacity.— Enquire  between  Sunningiil/^d 
**  Oakingbatn  for  a  young,  fhprt,  f(|uab  gen- 
tleman^  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love> 
and  tell  me  whethef  he  be  a  proper  author 
to  mgke  perfonal  refled:ions  ?-^He  may 
**  extol  ihe  an^tients,  but  he  has  reafon  to 
**  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  botn  a  modern  j 
**  for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents^ 
and  his  father  confequently  had  .by  \z\fi  had 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,  his  life  had 
been  no  longer  thaa  that  of  one  of  his 
poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day*-^Let  the 
perfoh  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  ne- 
^*  ver  fo  contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  ten 
*^  times  more  ridiculous  i  it  being  impoijiblfe 
**  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that 
**  of  downright  monkey,  fhould  differ  fo 
~"  mujchfrdm  htunan  {hape,  as.his  unthink#» 
'*  iqg.  ininiatcrial  part  does  from  hiiiaap  un-- 
•*,derftanding/'  Thus  began  the.  hoftlKty 
between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which^  thougK  it 
was  fnfpendcd  fora  ihort  time, .  n^ter  wai 
•appeafed*  Pope  feems,  at  fir  ft,  to  hav^  ':%t^, 
tacfced.  him  wantonly  j  bu \  though  l]ic  al mys 
profefled  to  defpife  him,  he  difcovers,  by 
mentidmng  him  very  often,  that  he  felt  his 
force  or  his  venom*  "^  ^   - 

C  2  Of 
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Of  this  EfTay  Pope  declared  that  he  did 
not  expeft  the  fale  to  be  quick,  becaufe  nof 
one  gentleman  injtxtyy  even  of  liberal  education  ^ 
could  underhand  it.  Th«  gentlemen,  and  the 
education  of  that  time,  feem  to  have  been  of 
a  lower  charadler  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
nientioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impreffion. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  cenfurer;  the 
zealous  papifts  thought  the  monks  treated 
with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erafmus  too 
fludioufly  praifed;  but  to  thefe  objedions  he 
had  not  miich  regard. 

The  EJfay  has  been  tranflated  into  French 
hj  Hamilton,  author  of  the  Comte  de  Grants 
mont,  whofe  verfion  was  never  printed,  by 
IRobotbaniy  fecretary  to  the  King  for  Hanover, 
znd  by  Re/nef;  and  commented  by  Dr.  War- 
h^rton*  who  has  difcovered  in  it  fuch  order 
and  connexion  as  was  not  perceived  by  Addi- 
fon,  nor,  as  is  faid,  intended  by  the  author. 

..    Alnaoft  every  poem,  confifling  of  precepts,. 
*4S:ib, far  arbitrary  apid  immethodical,  that 

many 
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many  of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places 
with  no  apparent  inconvenience;  for  of  two 
or  more  pofitions,  depending  upon  fome  re-: 
mote  and  general  principle,  there  H  feldom 
any  cogent  reafon  why  one  fliould  precede  the 
other.  But  for  the  order  in  which  tbey  ikznd, 
whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  eafily 
give  a  rieafon.  It  ispojjiblej  fays  Hooker,  that 
hy  long  circumduSliony  from  any  one  truth  all 
truth  may  be  inferred^  Of  all  homogeneous 
truths  at  leaft,  of  all  truths  refpeding  the 
ikme  general  end,  in  whatever  feries  they  may 
be  produced,  a  concatenation  by  intermediate 
ideas  may  be  formed,  fuch  as,  when  it  is  once 
f^ewn,  fli4ll  appear  natural ;  but  if  this  or-i 
*  der  be  rcvcrfed,  another  mode  of  connedfcion 
equally  ipecious  may  be  found  or  made. 
Ariflrotld  is  praifed  for  naming  Fortitude  firli 
of  the  Cardinal  virtues,  as  that  without  whkh 
no  other  virtue  can  fteadily  be  praftifed  {  but 
he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed 
Prudence  and  Juftice  before  it,  fince  without 
Prudence  Fortitude  is  mad  j  without  Juftice, 
it  is  mifchievous. 

As  the  end  of  methbd  is  perfpicuity,  that 

feries  is"  fufficiently  regular  that  avoids  ob- 

C  3  fcurity; 
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fcurity  i  and  where  there  is  no  obfcurity  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover  method. 

In  the  SpeSiatQf  was  publiihed  thcMeJiab^ 
which  he  firfi  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of 
Steele,  and  corredled  in  compliance  wjth  his 
criticifms. 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his^'^Letters, 
that  the  verfcs  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  EJfay  was 
publiflied.  The  Lady's  name  and  adventures 
1  have  fought  with  fruitlefs  enquiry, 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr,  RuiFhcad,  who  writes  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  could  truft  his 
information.  She  wa^  a  woman  of  eminent 
tank  and  krge  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  unkle, 
who,  having  given  her  a  proper  education, 
cxpedted  like  other  guardians  that  ihe  ihould 
makeat  leaft  an  equal  match  j;  and  fuch  he  pro- 
|)ofed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejefted  in  favour  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  condition. 

Having  difcovered  the  correfpondence*  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
-  .  lady 
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kdy  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice, 
J^e  ikppoied  that  feparation  might  do  what 
can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  fent 
her  into  a  foreign  country,  where  ihe  waa 
obliged  to  coaverfe  only  with  thofe  from 
whom  her  unkle  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ; 
bot  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried 
to  her  guardian,  who  diredted  her  to  be 
watched  with  ftill  greater  vigilance ;  till  of 
this  reftraint  fhe  grew  fo  impatient,  that  ihc 
bribed  a  woman-fervant  to  procure  her  a 
fword,  which  {he  direfted  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  in- 
tention to  raife  the  Lady's  charader,  it  does 
not  appear  that  fhe  had  any  claim  to  praife, 
Inor  much  to  compaffion.  She  feems  to  have 
been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungovernable^  / 
Her  unkle's  power  could  not  have  lafted  long; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  com^ 
in  time.  Buther  defires  were  too  hot  for  delay, 
and  ihc  likcdfelf-murder  better  than  fufpence. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  who- 
ever he  was,  is  with  much  juftice  delivered 
C  4  to 
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to  pofterity  as  ^falfe  Guardian  j  Jic  feems  ftf 
have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guardiao  i* 
appointed ;  he  endeavoured  to  direct  His  niece 
till  (he  fhould  be  able  to  dircd  hcrfclf .     Po- 
etry has  not  often  been  wrorfe  employed  than 
in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving 
girl- 
Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  Rapt^ftbe 
Tuocky  the  moft  airy,  the  moft  ingenious,  and 
the  moft  delightful  of  all  his  compofitions^ 
occafioned  by  a  frolick  of  gallantry,  rather 
too  familiar,  in  which  Lord  Petrc  cut  off  a 
lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fcrmor's  hair.     This, 
whether  ftealth  or  violence,  was  fo  much  re-* 
fented,  that  the  commerce  of  the  two  fami- 
lies, before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted. 
Mr,  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who,  being  fecretary 
to  King  James's  Queen,  had  followed  his 
Miftrefs  into  Fxance,  and  who  being  the  au- 
thor of  Sir  Solomon  Single^  a  comedy,  and 
fome  tranflations,  was  entitled  to  the  notice 
of  a  Wit,  folicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  re-i 
;  conciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which  might 
bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.    In 
compliance  with  Caryl's  requeft,  though  His 
ixamf  was  for  a  long  tinxe  m^ked  only  by 
•     -  the 
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the  firft  and  laft  letter,  C— I,  apoemoftvJo 
cantos  was  written  (171 1),  as  is  faid,  in  si 
fortnight,  and  fent  to  the  offended  Lady, 
who  liked  it  well  enough  to  (hew  it ;  and; 
with  the  ufual  procefs  of  literary  tranfac^ 
tions,  the  author,  dreading  a  furreptitiou$ 
edition,  was  forced  to  publiih  it« 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  as  was 
deiired ;  the  pacification  and  diverfion  of  all 
to  whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown, 
who  complained  with  fome  bitternefs  that, 
in  the  charader  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made 
to  talk  nonfcnfe;  Whethcar  all  this  be  true, 
I  have  fome  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  prefided 
in  an  Englifh  Convent,  mentioned  Popc^s 
work  with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  aa 
infult  than  an  honour ;  and  (he  may  be  fup-^ 
pofed  to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  her 
femilyt 

At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  termed  by  • 
Addifon  merumfal.    Pope,  however,  faw  that 
it  was  capable  of  improvement  %  and,  having 
luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery 
fporo  the  'Rojicrmi^nt^  imparted  the  fchemc 

with 
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TP^ith  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addifon ^ 
who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  flood,  was 
a  delicious  little  things  and  gave  him  no  en-^ 
couragement  to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  haftily  confidercd  as  an 
inftance  of  Addifon's  jealoufyj  for  as  he 
could  not  guefs  the  conduct  of  the  new  de- 
fign,  or  the  poflibilities  of  pleafure  comprif- 
ed  in  a  fidlion  of  which  there  had  been  no 
examples,  he  might  very  reafonably  and 
kindly  perfuade  the  author  to  acquiefce  in  his 
own  profperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which 
he  confidercd  as  an  unneceffary  hazard. 

Addifon'^  counfel  was  happily  rcjeded. 
Pope  forefaw  the  future  efflorefcence  of  ima- 
gery then  budding  in  his  mind,  and  rcfolved 
J:o  fpare  no  art,  or  induftry  of  cultivation. 
The  foft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already 
fhooting,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  dic- 
tion were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and 
cmbellifh  it. 

His  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fuccefs. 
The  Rape  of  the  hock  ftands  forward,  in  the 
clafles  .of  literature,  as  the  moft  exquifite 

r  -.         '  example 
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example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  difplay  of  powers 
more  truly  poetical  than  he  had  fhewn  be- 
fore ;  with  elegance  of  defcription  and  juft- 
nefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  bound- 
Icfs  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  conlidered  the  intermixture  of 
the  machinery  with  the  adiion  as  his  moft 
fuccefsful  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  in- 
deed could  never  afterwards  produce  any 
thing  of  fuch  unexampled  excellence.  Thofe 
performances,  which  ftrike  with  wonder,  are 
combinations  of  fkilful  genius  with  happy 
cafualty ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  feli- 
city, like  the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  pre- 
ternatural agents,  fhould  happen  twice  tQ  thfe 
fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  time 
without  difturbance.  ^any  years  afterwards 
Dennis  publiihed  fome  remarks  upon  it, 
with  very  little  force,  and  with  no  effeca  j 
for  the  opinion  of  the  publick  was  already 
fettled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
criticiiin. 

About 
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About  this  time  he  publifhed  the  Temple 
of  Fame  J  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their 
corrcfpondence,  he  had  written  two  3rcars 
before ;  that  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  fa 
much  learning  and  fo  much  obfervation  as 
that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  publifh- 
cd  fome  remarks,  of  which  the  moft  reafon* 
iible  is,  that  fome  of  the  lines  reprefent  mo-^ 
Hon  as  exhibited  hy  fculpture. 

Of  the  Epiftlc  from  Eloifa  toAbeM,  I 
4o  not  know  the  date.  His  firft  inclination 
to  attempt  a  compofition  of  that  tender  kind 
arofe,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  pe- 
rufal  of  Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.  How  much 
he  has  furpafled  Prior's  work  it  is  not  nccef- 
lary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
faid  with  juftice,  that  he  has  excelled  every 
compofition  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture 
of  religious  hope  and  refignation  gives  an 
elevation  and  dignity  to  difappointed  Ipve, 
which  images  merely  natural  cannot  bellow. 
The  gloom  of  a  convent  ftrike«  theimagin^-y 
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tion  with  far  greater  force  than  the  folitudc 
cf  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his 
favourite  in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never 
heard  upon  what  principle  he  flighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  ( 1 7 1 3  )  he  publiflied  Wtnd^ 
for  Forefii  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  fixteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his 
Paftorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.     The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confefs 
their  own  date.    It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lanf-» 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  Tories  i  and  it  is  faid, 
that  thfe  conclufion  of  the  poem  gave  great 
pain  to  Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politi- 
cian.    Reports  like  this  are  often  fpread  with 
boldnefs  very  difproportionate  to  their  evi- 
dence.   Why  fhould  Addifon  receive  any  par^i 
ticular  difturbance  from  the  laft  lines  of 
TTindJhr  Forejl  ?   If  contrariety  of  opinion 
could  poifon  a  politician,  he  would  not  live 
a  day;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  muft  have  felt  Pope's 
force  of  genius  much  moreYrom  many  other 
parts  of  his  works. 

The 
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The  pain  that  Addifon  might  feel  it  is  liOt 
likely  that  he  would  confefs ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  fo  well  fuppreffed  his  difcoritent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  hinifelf  his  favourite  j  for 
having  been  confulted  in  the  revifal  of  CatOy 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when 
Dennis  publifhed  his  Remarks^  undertook 
riot  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  hii 
friend,  by  a  Narrative  oftbi  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Addlfon  gav* 
ho  encouragcnient  to  this  difingenuous  hofti* 
lity;  for;  fays  P6pe^  in  a  Letter  to  himj 
^^  indeed  your  opinion,  that  *tis  entirely  to  be 
'*  neglefted,  would  be  my  owri  in  my  own 
**  cafcj  but  I  felt  more  Warmth  here  than  I 
^  did  when  I  firit  few  hit  book  againfl  mjr« 
**  felf  (though  indeed  in  tw6  minutes  it 
**  made  me  heartily  merry) /^  Addifon  wa4 
not  a  man  on  whom  fuch  cant  of  fenfibilitj^ 
could  make  much  impreffion*  .  He  left  the  ' 
•pamphlet  f 0  itfelf,  having  difowned  it  to 
Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to 
have  defervcdrnuch  by  his  ofiicioufnefs*  ^     . 
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This  year  ^vas  printed  in  the  Guardian  the 
ironical  comparifon  between  the  Paftorals  of 
Philips  and  Pope ;  a  compofition  of  artifice^ 
criticifm,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fuperiority 
of  Pope  is  fo  ingeniouily  diffembled,  and  the 
feeble  lines  of  Philips  fo  fkilfully  preferred, 
that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to 
print  the  paper  left  Pope  fhould  be  offended* 
Addifon  immediately  faw  the  writer's  defign; 
and,-  as  it  feems,  had  malice  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  difcovcry,  and  to  permit  a  publica- 
tion which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips 
ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy  tQ 
Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  Paint- 
ing with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himfeff 
under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near- 
fighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  nature 
for  a  painter:  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he 
could  advance,  and  fometimes  perfuaded  his 
friends  to  fit.  A  pidture  of  Betterton,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  by  hinli  vvas  in  the*pof- 
feflion  of  Lord  Mansfield  :  if  this  w;is  taken 
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from  the  life,  he  muft  have  begun  to  pa^f 
earlier;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Popc'3 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  fome  en* 
comiaftick  verfcs  to  Jervas,  which  certainly 
fhew  his  power  as  a  poet,  but  I  have  beca 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  paint*^ 
Sng. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindnefs  and  efteemi  and  after  his  death 
publifhed,  under  his  name,  a  verfion  into 
modern  Englifh  of  Chaucer's  Prologues',  and, 
one  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by 
Mr.Harte,  were  believed  to  have  been  the  per- 
formance of  Pope  himfelf  by  Fenton,  who 
made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds,  if  he 
would  ihew  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton* 

The  next  year  (171 3)  produced  a  bolder 
attempt,  by  which  profit  was  foughf  as  well 
as  praife.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto 
Written,  however  they  might  have  difFufed  his 
name,  had  made  very  Kttle  addition  to  his 
fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  i^ther 
made  him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he 
had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large; 
his  religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupation 
I  of 
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f>i  any  civil  employment,  and  lie  complained 
that  he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books*. 

Me  therefore  reiolved  td  try  hbw  far  the 
favour  of  the  publick  extended,  by  foliciting  a 
fubfcription  to  a  verfion  of  the  I/iaJ,  with 
lai-gc  nbtaSk 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fome 
time,  a  pfadticc  peculiar  tp  the  Englifli.  The 
firft  cbnfiderable  work  for  which  this  expedi- 
ent was  employed  is  faid  to  have  been  Dryden's 
Vifgil',  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  great 
fuccefs  when  the  "tatkrs  were  ct)lle6ted  into 
Volumes. 


Tha-e  Wafe  reafon  tb  bfelieve  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be-fuccefsful.  rte  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  Was  perfonally 
kiiown  to  almoft  all  whom  dignity  of  em- 
ployment or  fplendout  of  reputation  had  made 
taiinent;  he  con verfed  indifferently  with  both 
parties,  and  never  difturbed  the  publick  with 
his  political  opinions ;  and  it  might  be  natu- 
rally expe<5ted,  as  each  fadion  then  boafted 
its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  oa 
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other  occaiions  piaiftifed  all  the  violence  of 
oppofition,    would  emttlate  caeh  other    iir 
their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who  had  de- 
lighted all,  and  hy  whom  none  had  been 
offended. 


With  thofc  hopes,  he  offered  an  Engliih 
Siad  .to  fubferibers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto, 
for  fix  guineas ;  a  fum,  according  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
inconfiderable,  and  grositer  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  afl&ed  before.  His  propofel,. 
however,  was  very  favourably  received,  an4 
the  patrons  of  literature  were  bufy  to  recom- 
mend his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  in- 
fereft.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  l^nented  that 
fuch  a  genius  ihould  be  wa%d  upon  a  work 
not  original  >  but  propofed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it :  Addifon  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation^  and  advifed 
him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praife  of  half 
the  nation,  when  he  might  be  univerlally  fa- 
voured- 


The  greatnefs  of  thedefign,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raifcd  fwcb  expedations  of; 

the 
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the  future  fale,  that  the  bookieller^  made  their 
offers  with  great  eagernefs  j  but  the  higheft 
bidder  was  BerHard  Lintot^  vtrho  became  pro- 
prietor oil  condition  of  fupplying,  at  his  own 
expence,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  de- 
livered to  fubfcribers,  or  prefented  to  friends, 
and  paying  t\^o  hundred  pounds  for  every 
Volumei 

Of  the  Q{iartos  it  \^s^  I  believe,  fUpulatied 
that  none  fhould  be  printed  but  for  the  au- 
thor, that  the  fubfcription  might  liot  be  de- 
preciated; but  LintotimprefTedthefamje  pages 
upon  a  imall  Folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle thinner  i  and  &ld  exadly  at  half  the 
price,  for  half  a  guinea  each  volume^  books 
fo  little  inferior  to  the  Qjjartos,  that,  by  a 
fraud  of  trade,  thofe  Folios,  beiiig  afterwards 
fhortened  by  cutting  aWay  the  top  and  bot- 
tom,'were  fold  as  copies  printed  for  the  fub- 
fcribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on 
royal  paper  in  Folio  for  two  guineas  a  volume; 
of  the  fmall  Folio,  having  printed  feventecn 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  firft  volume, 
he  reduced  the  number  in  the  other  volumes 
t€)  a  thou^d* 

Da  It 
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It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  book- 
feller,  after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality, 
was,  by  a  very  unjuft  and  illegal  aftion,  de- 
frauded of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  the 
Engliih  J/iaJ  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Du* 
odecimo,  and  imported  clandeftinely  for  the 
gratification  of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to 
read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  fraud  could  only  be  counterafted  by  an 
edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious^ 
and  Lintot  was  compelled  tocontra£this  Folio 
at  once  into  a  Duodecimb^  and  lofe  the  ad* 
vantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation.  The 
notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  large  volumes,  were  now  fubjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  fame  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
cafily  confulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  were  firft  printed,  and  five 
thoufand  a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed 
great  numbers  were  neceffary  to  produce  con- 
fiderable  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals, 
and  engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but 
in  fome  degree  that  of  his  friends  who  pa- 
tronifed  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be  frighted 
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at  his  own  undertaking ;  and  finding  himfelf 
at  firft  embarrafled  with  difficulties,  which 
retarded  and  oppreiTed  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneafy ;  had  his  nights  difturbed 
by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through  unknown 
wa3r6,  and  wiihed,  as  he  faid,  tbatfomebodj 
would  ban^  bim  *• 

This  mifery,  however,  was  not  of  lopg 
continuance;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  ac*» 
quaintcd  with  Homer's  images  and  expref- 
fions,  and  pradice  increafed  his  facility  of 
verfification.  In  a  fhort  time  he  reprefentt 
himfelf  as  difpatching  regularly  fifty  verfesa 
day,  which  would  fhew  him  by  an  eafy  com* 
putation  the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  V03fa- 
tion«  He  that  aiks  a  fubfcrlption  foon  finds 
that  he  has  enemies*  All  who  do  not  en* 
courage  him  defame  him.  He  that  wants 
money  will  rather  be  thoughlf  angry  than 
poor,  and  h^  that  wifhes  to  &ve  his  money 
conceal?  his  avarice  by  his  malice,  Addifon 
had  hinted  his  fufpicion  that  Pope  was  too 
much  a  Toryi  and  fome  of  the  Tories  fuf- 
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p?^ed  Jiis  principles  becaufe  he  had  gontri* 
bated  to  the  Guardian,  which  ^as  carried  04 
by  Steele^ 

To  thofe  who  ccnfured  his  ^politiclfS  wcrd 
added  enemies  yet  more  dange^ous^  who  call« 
ed  in  queftion  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and 
his  qualifications  for  a  tranflator  of  Homer. 
To  thefe  he  made  no  publick  pppofition  y  but 
in  one  of  his  Letters  efcapes  from  them  as^ 
•well  as  he  can.     At  an  age  like  his,  for  he 
i^ag  not  niore  than  twentjr-five,  with  an  h--? 
regular  education^  and  a  courfe  of  life  of 
which  much  feems  to  haye  pafled  in  conver- 
fation,  it  is  not  very  Uk^ly  that  he  overflowr, 
cd  with  Greeji.     But  v/hen  he  felt  himfelf 
deficient  he  fought  afliftance ;  and  what  man 
of  l^rning  would  refufe  to  help  him  ?  Mi- 
nute enquiries  into  the  forcp  of  words  are 
lefs  necelTary  in  tranflating  Homer  than  othejr 
poets,  becaufe  his  pofitions  are  general,  aqd 
his  reprefentations  natural,  with  very  little 
dependence  on  local  or  temporary  cuftoms, 
on  thoib  changeable  fcenes  of  artifipial  life, 
which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental 
notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images 
which  time  efFages,  produce  ambiguity  in 
a  diftion. 
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diAion^  and  obfcurity  in  books, '  To  this 
open  difplay  of  unadulterated  nature  it  muft 
be  afcribed,  that'Homer  has  fewer  paffages  of 
doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either 
in  the  learned  or  in  modern  languages.  I 
have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by  his 
ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify 
his  curiofity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the 
t^pofite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude 
*  fimplicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he 
formed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  majefty 
than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  polifhed 
veriions, 

Thofe  literal  tfanflations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  eafily  obtain 
his  author's  fenfe  with  fufficicnt  certainty; 
and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number 
is  very  fmall  off  thofe  who  find  much  in  the 
Greek  mpre  than  in  the  Latin,  except  the 
mjifick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the 
poetical  tranflation  of  Eobanus  Hefus,  an  un- 
wearied writer  of  Latin  verfes  ;  he  had  'the 
French  Homers  of  La  FalUrie  and  Dacier, 
and  the  Englifli  of  Chapman^  Hobbes^  and 
D  4  O^lby. 
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OgyJBy.  With  Chapman,  whofe  work,  tjiougl^ 
now  totally  negjcdled,  feems  to  have  been 
'popular  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  laft  centurjf , 
he  had  very  frequent  confultations,  and  per- 
haps never  translated  any  paffage  till  he  had 
read  his  verfion,  which  indeed  he  has  beei| 
fometinies  fufpedted  of  ufing  inftead  of  the 
original. 


Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided ;  fof 
the  fix  volumes  would  have  been  very  little 
more  thai)  fix  pamphlets  without  them.  V/hat 
the  mere  perufal  of  the  text  could  fuggeft^ 
Pope  wanted  no  afliftance  to  colled  or  me- 
thodize; but  mpre  was  qecelTary;  many- 
pagps  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning  mvift 
fupply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment.  SoniCr 
thing  might  be  gathered  from  Dacier  5  but 
no  man  loves  tp  be  indebted  to  his  contemr 
poraries^  apd  Dacier  was  accpflible  to  pomr 
mon  readers.  Euftathius  was  therefore  ner 
ceflarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius,  of. 
whofe  work  there  was  then  no  Lat^n  verfion,  I 
fufpeft  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  able ;  fome  other  was  therefore 
to  be  found,  who  had  leifure  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  he  was  doubtlefs  moft  readi- 
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Jy  employed  who  would  do  much  wprk  for 
little  money. 

The  hiftory  of  th?  notes  has  nevqr  been 
traced.  Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems, 
declares  himfelf  the  commentator  in  part  upon 
the  Iliad',  and  it  appeafs  fropq  Fen  ton's  Letter, 
preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  that  Broome  was  at 
^rftengagedinconfultingEuftathiuSj  but  that 
jrfter  a  time,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  he  defift- 
pd:  another  man  of  Cambridge  was  them  em^ 
plpyed,whofoongrewwearyofthework;  and 
a  third,  that  was  recommended  by  Hhirlby,  is 
pow  difcovcred  to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man 
fince  well  knowij  %o  tji^  learned  world,  who 
complained  tha|  Pope,  having  accepted  and 
approved  his  performance,  never  teftified  any 
curipfity  to  fee  him^  and  who  profefled  to  have 
forgotten  the  terms  on  which  he  worked. 
"JThe  terms  which  Fenton  ufes  are  very  mer^ 
pantile  :  /  think  ^tfirjijigbt  that  his  perfor^ 
mance  is  very  commendable ,  and  have  fent  word 
for  him  to  Jinijh  the  ijth  book,  and  to  fend  it 
with  hif  demands  for  his  trouble.  I  have  here 
enclofed  the  fpecimen ;  if  the  ref  come  before 
the  return^  I  will  keep  them  till  I  receive 
your  order. 

Broome 
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Broome  then  ofFered  his  fervice  a  fccond 
time,  which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they 
had  afterwards  a  clofer  correfpondence.  Par- 
nell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which 
Pope  found  fo  harfh,  that  he  took  great  pains 
in  correcting  it ;  and  by  his  own  diligence,  with 
fuch  help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could  procure 
him,  in  fomewhat  more  than  five  years  he  com- 
pleted his  verfion  of  the  Iliad j  with  the  notes. 
He  began  it  in  1712^  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  concluded  it  in  171 8,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would 
have  brought  his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  con- 
clufion.  The  Iliad j  containing  lefs  than  fix- 
teen  thoufand  verfes,  might  have  been  de- 
fpatched  in  lefs  than  threehundred  and  twenty 
days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.  The  notes,  com^ 
piled  with  the  affiftance  of  his  mercenaries, 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  require  more  time 
than  the  text.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  progrefs  of  Pope  may  feem  to  have  been 
flow^  but  the  diftance  is  commonly  very  great 
between  adual  performances  and  fpeculative 
poffibility.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as 
'        ,  much 
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tnvicli  as  has  been  done  tOr-day  may  be  done  to-w 
morrow ;  bdt  pn  the  morrow  fome  difficulty 
emerges, 'or  fome  eijternal  impediment  ob-. 
ftrufts*  Ipdolepce,  interruption,  bufinefs,  an4 
pleafure,  all  taJ^e  their  turns  of  retardation  | 
and  every  long  work  is  lengthened  by  a  thou<« 
fand  capfesthajcan,  and  ten  thpufand  that  can-* 
not,  h^  recounted,  Perhaps  no  extenfive  and 
piultifarious  performance  was  ever  efFe<9:e4 
wjthiirthe  term  originally  fixed  in  the  under- 
taker's mind.  He  that  runs  agairjft  Tinic^ 
has  m  antagonift  not  fubjeft  to  cafualties, 

The  epcouragement  given  to  this  tranfla- 
tion^  though  report  feems  to  have  over-rated 
it,  was  fuch  as  the  world  has  not  often  feen. 
The  fubfcribers  were  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
five.  The  copies  for  which  fubfcriptipns  were 
gjvcn  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty *four;  and 
pply  fix  hundred  anci  fixty  were  printed.  For 
thofe  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay;  he 
therefore  received,  including  the  two  hundred 
pounds  a  volume,  five  tbouland  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  four  fhillings,  without  de- 
du6lion,as  the  books  were  fupplied  by  Lin  tot. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  thofe  pecuniary  diftrefles  with 

which. 
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which,  notwithftanding  his  popularity,  he 
had  hitherto  ftruggled.  Lord  Oxford  had 
often  lamented  his  difqualification  for  pub- 
lick  employment,  but  never  propofed  a  pen- 
iion.  While  the  tranflation  oi  Homer  was  in 
its  progr?fs,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  offered  to  procure  him  a  penfion,  which, 
jit  leaft  during  his  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed 
with  fecrecy.  This  wa3  not  accepted  by  Pope, 
who  told  him,  hpwever,  that,  if  hefhouldbe 
preffed  with  want  pf  money,  he  would  fend 
to  him  for  occafional  fupplies.  Craggs  was 
not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  folicited 
for  ^noney  by  !Pope,  who  difdained  to  beg 
what  he  did  not  want, 

With  the  produft  of  this  fubfcription, 
which  he  had  too  much  difcretion  to  fquandcr, 
he  fecurcd  his  future  life  from  want,  by  confix 
derable  annuities.  The  cftate  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  found  to  have  been 
charged  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtlefs  his  tranfla»i 
tion  enabled  him  to  purchafe. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curioii  ty, 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the 

Englilh 
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Engliih  .Iliad.  It  Is  certainly  the  nobleft 
verfion  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever 
Icen ;  and  its  publication  muft  therefore  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the 
annals  of  Learning. 

To  thofe  who  have  fkill  to  eftimate  the 
excellence  and  difficulty  of  this  great  work, 
it  muft  be  very  defirable  to  know  how  it  was 
performed,  and  by  what  gradations  it  ad- 
vanced to  corredtnefs.  Of  fuch  an  intellec- 
tual procefs  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely 
been  attainable ;  but  happily  there  remains 
the  original  copy  of  the  Iliad^  which,  being 
obtained  by  Bolingbroke  as  a  curiofity,  de- 
fccnded  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by 
the  folicitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty  repofited 
in  the  Mufeum. 

Between  this  manufcript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental. fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  muft  have  been  an  in- 
termediate copy,  that  was  perhaps  deftroyed 
as  it  returned  from  the  prefs. 

From  the  firft  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
tranfcripts,  and  fhall  exhibit  firft  the  printed 

lines  5 
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lines;  then,  in  a  fmaller  print,  thofe.of  the 
nxanufcripts^  With  all  their  variations.  Thofe 
words  in  the  fmall  print  which  art  given  in 
Italicks,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the 
words  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their 
ftead. 

The  beginning  of  the  firll  book  ftands  thus : 

The  wrath  of  Peleus*  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  fing  j 
That  wrath  which  hurPd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reigd 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flain* 

The  ftern  Pelides'  rage,  O  Goddefs^  fing, 
wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  ipring, 
Grecian 

That  ftrew'd  with  ^warriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plaid^ 
heroes 

Aird  peopled  the  dark  hell  ivith  heroei  ilain  \ 
^  iilPd  the  fhady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whofe  limbs,  unbufied  on  the  naked  fliore. 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  ftrove ; 
Such  was  the  fovereigii  doom,  ^lid  fuch  the  will 
of  Jove* 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hoftile  fhore^ 

Devouring  d6gs  ^nd  greedy  vultures  tore^ 

Since  firft  Atridet  and  Jchiltes  ftfove ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  dodttij  and  fach  the  will  of  Jove^ 

Declare, 
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Declare,  O  Mufe,  in  what  ill-fated  hbur 
Sprung  the    fierce  ftrife,    from  what  offended 

Power ! 
Latona's  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpre^d,    ' 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dcada 
The  King  of  Men  his  reverend  prieft  defy'd. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

Declare,  O  Goddefs,  what  offended  Power 

Eniiam'd  their  ragey  in  that  ilUomen^d  hour  f 
anger  latai,  faaplefs 

Phoebus  himlelf  th^  din  debate  procur'd» 

fierce 
T'  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injar'd  priefl  endur'd ; 
For  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  fpread. 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead : 
The  King  of  Men  the  facred  Sire  dcfy^. 
And  fer  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chryfes  fought  with  coftly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Viftor's  chain  % 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 
Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands. 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Chryfes  fought  hy  prefimts  to  regain 

coftly  gifts  to  gain 
Hk  captive  daughter  ^m  the  Viftor's  chain  ;. 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 
Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grac'd  his  hands^ 
By  thefe  he  begs^  and  lowly  bending  down^ 
I'he  golden  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown » 
Prefents  the  fceptre 
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For  thife  hs  enfigns  of  his  God  he  bare 9 
fhe  God  that  fends  his  golden  Jhcfts  afar ; 
The  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began.  1 

He  (ued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grac<5^ 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  raee ; 

Ye  kings  and  warriors,    may  your  vows    ht 

crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proUd  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  i 
May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'co 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fhore. 

'to  all  he  fued,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreiu*  royal  race. 

Yefons  of  Atreus^  may  your  v6ws  be  crown'd. 
Kings  and  warriors 

Your  labours  t  by  the  Gods  be  all  your  labours  cron30iCd% 

So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  nuitb  conquefi  blefs. 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
nil  laid 

And  crqtwn  your  labours  nvith  defers* d  fuccefs  ; 

May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 

Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  ihore. 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  Chryfeis  to  thefe  arms  again  % 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prcfent  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jovc« 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain. 
And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again ; 
Receive  my  gifts ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  ptcfetlt  mOve> 
And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around, 
avenging  Phcebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

The 
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The  Greeks^  iii  Dioiits^  their  joint  aflent  declare 
The  prieft  to  reverence,  and  rcleafe  the  fair* 
Not  fo  Atridcs  i  he,  with  kingly  pride. 
Repulsed  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  faid^  the  Greeks  their  joint  aflent  dcclaie^ 
Tbe  father  faid,  tlufgenWotu  Greeks  reltHt, 

T'  accept  the  ranlSfni,  and  releafe  the  fair: 
Revere  the  prieft,  and /peak  their  joint  ajent: 
Not  fd  the  tyrant,  he>  with  kingly  pride^ 
Atrides^ 

Repals'd  th^  facred  Sirei  ahd  thil&  reply'd* 
[Not  fo  the  tyrant.    Dayobn.] 

Of  thefc  lines,  and  of  the  whole  firft  book^ 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  inters 
lineations* 

The  beginning  of  the  iccond  book  varies 
very  little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  there- 
fore fet  down  without  any  parallel :  the  few 
flight  differences  do  not  require  to  be  elabo- 
rately difplayed* 

Now  pleafing  fleep  had  feal^d  each  mortal  eye; 
StretchM  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie  j 
Th'  Immortals  flurhber'd  on  their  thrones  above. 
All  but  the  ever- watchful  eye  of  Jove* 
To  honour  Thetis'  fon  he  bends  his  care, 
And  pluQge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  yfQC%  of  war. 

Vol.  IV.  £  Then 
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Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  td  fight. 

And  thus  iommands  the  vifion  of  the  night : 
dire£ls 

Fly  hence,  dclufive  drtam,  and,  light  as  air. 

To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair; 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'fcmbattled  train, 

March  all  his  legions  to  the  duUy  plain. 

Now  tell  the  ting  'tis  given  him  to  deftroy     ^ 

Declare  cv'n  noW 

The  lofty  '^alls  of  wide-extended  Troy  j 

tow'ss 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with' Fate  conteml  i 

At  Juno's  fuit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 

Deftruftioh  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
han^s 

And  nodding  Iliunt  waits  th'  impendiag  falL 


Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Say,  Vii^ins,^  feated  rou-hd  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  Goddcffes !  immortal  Nine  t 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeafur*^d 

height. 
And  hell's  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  loft  in  doubts  below. 
But  guefs  by  rumour,  and  but  boaft.  we  know) 
Oh  fay  what  heroes^  -fir'd  t^  thirft  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  deftruftion  camel 
To  count  them  all,  dcrtiands  a  thoufandtongws,, 
A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lung$. 

Now> 
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Nbitr,  Viipn  Goddeiies^  immortal  Nine ! 
That  rottQd  Olympus'  heavenly  fummit  fliiitei 
Who  iee  thxbttgh  heaven  and  earth>  aad  hell  piofbun^i 
And  all  things  know*  and  all  things  can  reibund  ; 
Relate  what  annies  ibaght  the  Trqjan  land. 
What  nations  follow 'd,  and  what  chiefs  command  | 
(For  doubtfnl  Fame  diilra^  mi^nkind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Withoat  your  aid,  to  count  th'  unnumber'd  train> 
A  thoufand  mouths,  a  thoufaad  toagues  were  vain. 

ficok  V^  V.  U 

But  Pallas  now  Tydidcs*  foul  infpircs> 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warnns  with  all  her  fires  i 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlcfs  fame  to  raifc. 
And  crown. her  hero  with  diftinguifli'd  praife. 
High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  .pla7> 
His  beamy  Ihield  emits  a  living  ray  j 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceffant  ftreams  fupplies, 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides^  foul  ihfpires, 
Fills  v^ith  her  r^«,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 
. ;  for>;e, 

O^er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raife. 

Above  the  Greeks  her  <warriorU  fame  10  raife« 
his  deatlilefs 

And  crown  her  hero  with  immtnal  pr^e  t 
diibngttiihM 

Mrigbtjrom  his  beamy  crefi  the  lightnings  play> 
High  •on  lielm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flafliM  the  living  ra^* 
High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  ihield  e «^  a  living  ray. 

E  a  The 
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The  Goddefs  with  her  breath  the  flame  fappliesj 
Bright  as  the  ftar  whofe  fires  in  Autumn  rife  ; . 
Her  breath  divine  thick  ftreaming  flames  fupplies. 
Bright  as  the  ftar  that  &res  the  autumnal  ikies : 
Th*  unwearied  blaze  inceflanliftreams  fupplies, 
like  the  red  ftar  that  ire$  th'  autumnal  ikies. 

When  firft  he  rears  his  radiant,  orb  to  fightj 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  {hoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow^d. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flowed  j 
Om/^d  fhe  drives  him  furious  to  engage^ 
Where  the  fight  burns^  and  where  the  thickeft 
rage* 

Vhen  freih  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  iight^ 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light. 
Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  ikies, 
Frefh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  feas  and  ikies. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  beftow'd. 
Such  fparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  eiFulgeace  4owM« 
On]ward  ihe  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 
furious 

Where  the  nvar  bleeds,  and  where  xiitjlerceft  rage, 
fight  burn$,  thtidLeil 

OPhe  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  withcMit  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  fathcr^s  days  were  led. 
The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  i 

There  livM  a  Trojan— Dares  was  his  name. 
The  prieft  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blan^e ; 

The 
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The  Cons  of  Dates  firft  the  combat  foaght^ 
A  wealthy  prieft^  hot  rich  without  a  fault* 

Conclufion  of  Book  VIIL  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,'' refulgent  lanip  of  nighty 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her facred light; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o*ercafts  the  folenin  fcene  1 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole: 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  (bed. 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  fliine  the  vales — the  rocks  in  proIpeA  rife,  • 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  (kics  j 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fighc^ 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufefuljighc^ 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xarithus  with  their  rays; 
The  long  reflexion  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires : 
A  thoufand  piles  the  duiky  horrors  gildj 
And  ihoot  a  Ihady  luftre  o'er  the  field  i 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend^ 
Whofe  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flaflies  fend; 
Loud  neigh  the  courfers  o'er  their  heaps  of  ^rnj 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  dhe  rifing  morh. 

At  when  in  ftillnefa  of  the  iilent  nighty 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  l^iftre  bright^ 

E  3  ;  A$ 
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As  when  the  moon,  refaleent  lamp  6fn\j^)itp 
O'er  heaven's  cfe'^r  si^ureJhJt  herjIPter  Uj^i 

pure  fpreads    bared 

A9  ftill  IB  air  the  trembling  laiire  ftoodi 
And  o'er  its  golden  border  fhoots  a  flood  ; 

When  no  loo/e^e  4ifturbs  the  do^ferene, 
not  a  breath 

And  m  dim  clorud  o^ercafts  the  tdtmn  fcene} 
not  a 

Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow. 

And  ftars  unnvtniber'd  trembling  foeam$  bei^Wa 

Around  her  throne  the  yivid  flanets  roll. 

And  ftars  onnomber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole : 

Clear  glpams  of  light  o-er  the  dark  trees  aift  feen^ 

o'er  the  d^k  trees  a  yellow  iheds^ 

0*cr  t^e  dark  trees  z,  yellowtr  green  they  fcedj^ 

gteam 
verdufc 

And  tip  with  filver  aU  the  mouHiain  heads  $ 
foreft 

And  tip  with  filver  t^try  fliountain^s  head. 
The  yalli^i  <Jpen,  and  the  ^t€^  rife, 
^'he  vales  app6ar»  the  rockjf  in  profpeA  rffe. 
Then  ihine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpeft  rife. 
All  Nature  ftands  reveaPd  before  our  eyes ; 
A  flood  of  glory  burlls  froin  all  the  Ikies. 
The  ^onfcious  fhepherd,  Joyful  at  the  fight. 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  evefy  lights 
The  confciousyw^i/j!?j  rejoicing  at  the  fight 

Ihepherds  gazing  with  delight 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  felefs  the  <v/*t'// lights 

glorious 
ufeful 

So  ifts^ny  il^me?,  be|bre  tbe  na'vj  blaze, 

proud  liion 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  ray»^ 
Wide  o'ejf  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams^ 
^nd  ti|>  the  diftant  ip^es^  with  faupit^r  i^^an;!^^ 
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The  long  reflexions  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walls^  and  tremble  on  the  fplres. 
Gleam  on  the  walls^  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  ; 
A  thottiand  fire$  at  diftant  ftations  bright. 
Gild  the.dark  proiped,  and  difpel  the  night. 

Of  thefe  fpecimens  every  man  who  has  cul- 
tivated poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the 
mind  from  the  rudenefs  of  its  firft  concep- 
tions to  the  elegance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally 
defire  a  greater  number;  but  moft  other  read* 
ers  are  already  tired,  and  I  am  not  writing 
only  to  poets  and  philofophers. 

The  Iliad  was  publifhed  volume  by  volume, 
as  the  tfanflation  proceeded ;  the  four  firft 
books  appeared  in  1715.  The  expeiftatioii 
of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and 
every  man  who  had  connedted  his  name  with 
criticifm^  or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  in- 
telligence as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon 
the  popular  topick.  Halifax,  who,  by  hav- 
ing been  firft  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  po- 
etry, had  acquired  the  right  of  ttfeing  a  judge, 
was  willing  to  hear  fome  books  while  they 
were  yet  unpubliftied.  Of  this  rehearfal  Pope 
afterwards  gave  the  following  account*. 

•  Spencc. 
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'*  Thciamous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a 
**  pretender  to  tailc  than  really  j>offeffcd  of 
*'  it.— When  I  had  finifhcd  the  two  or  three 
**  firft  books^  of  my  tranflation  of  the  Iliad^ 
*'  that  Lord  defired  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
**  hearing  them  read  at  his  houfe. — Addifon, 
*'  Congreve,  and  Garth,  .were  there  at  the 
*'  reading.     In  four   or  five    places.    Lord 
*^  Halifax  ftopt  ipe  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
^'  fpeech  each  time,  much  of  the  fajnekind^  *I 
**  beg  your  pardon^  Mr..  Pope  j  but  there  is 
**  fomething  in  that  paflage  that  does  not 
♦^  quite  pleafe  me.^^Be  fp  good  as  to  mark  thQ 
*^  place,  and  confider  it  a  little  at  your  leifure, 
♦^  -^Fm  fure  you  can  give  it  a  little  turn/ 
^*  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's  with  Dr, 
**  Garth,  in  hh  chariot  j  and,  as  we  were 
*^  going  along,  was  faying  to  the  Doftor,  that 
**  my  Lord  b^'^d  laid  me  under  a  good  deal 
*♦  of  difEciiJty  by  fuch  loofc  and  general  ob- 
•^  fervatlons ;  that  I  had  been  thinking  over 
*^  the  paflages  almoft  ev§r  iince,  and  could 
^^  ngt  guefs^t  what  it  was  that  offended  hiis 
**  Lordihipin  either  of  theiij.  Garth  laughed 
♦*  heartily  at  my  embarrafTment  i  faid,  I  had 
*^  npt  bewu  long  enough  acquainted  with  Lord 

^^  Halifax 
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•*  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that  I  need 
•  •  not  puzzle  my  felf  about  Ipoking  thofe  place$ 
**  over  and  over,  when  I  got  home.  *  All  you 
"  need  do  (fays  he). is  to  leave  them  juft  as 
*^  they  are;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
**  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  ob-« 
**  fervations  on  thofe  paflages,  and  then  read 
**  them  to  him  as  altered*  I  haVe  kjiown  himi 
^*  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be 
**  anfwerable  for  the  event/  I  followed  his 
*'  advice;  waited  on  Lord  Halifax  fome  time 
*^  after ;  faid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  ob- 
^*  jedtions  to  thofe  pafTages  removed  j  read 
•*  them  to  him  exadly  as  they  were  at  firft : 
**  and  his  Lordfhip  was  extremely  pleafed 
•'  with  them,  and  cried  out,  jiy,  now  tbey 
^'  areferfeSily  ri^bt ;  nothing  can  be  better.'^ 

It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wiffe  fufpe^ 
that  they  are  defpifed  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  fecuring 
immortality,  made  fome  advances  of  favour 
and  fonje  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope, 
which  he  feems  to  have  received  with  fuUen 
eoldnefs.  All  oiir  knowledge  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  is  derived  from  a  fingle  Letter  (Dec.  i, 
lyi^)^  in  which  Pope  fays,  ''  I  am  obliged  to 

^^  you^ 
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•*  you,  both,  for  the  favours  you  have  don» 
^\  me,  and  thofe  you  intend  me.  I  diftruft 
**  neither  your  will  nor  your  memory,  when 
*'  it  is  to  do  good  ;  and  if  I  ever  become  trou-^ 
^^blefome  or  folicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out 
^*  of  expedation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
**  Lordfhip  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in 
•*  the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country, 
**  which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  be- 
**  tween  an  eafy  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.  It 
**  is  indeed  a  high  ftrain  of  generofity  in  you 
**  to  think  of  making  me  eafy  all  my  life, 
**'Gnly  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  di- 
**  vert  you  fome  few  hours  *,  but,  if  I  may 
**  have  leave  *to  add  it  is  becaufe  you  think 
**  me  no  enemy  to  my  n$t<y/e  country,  there 
*^.will  appear  a  better  reafon;  for  I  muft  of 
^*  confequence  be  very  much  (as  I  fincerely 
am)  yours  &c/* 


M 


Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  ac- 
ceptance, ended  without  effeft.  The  patron 
was  not  accuflpmed  to  fuch  frigid  gratitude, 
sipd  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dig- 
nity of  independence.  They  probably  were 
fufpicioiis  of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  de- 
dicate till  he  faw  at  wiat  rate  his  praife  was 
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valued ;  he  would  be  troublefome  out  ofgrati-* 
ttidt,  nolexpeSiation.  Halifax  thought  him* 
felf  entitled  to  confidence ;  and  would  give 
iiothing,  unlefs  he  knew  what  he  fhould  re- 
cjeive.  Their  commerce  had  its  beginning  in 
hope  of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on 
the  other,  and  ended  becaufe  Pope  was  lefs 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praife*  lit 
is  not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  perfonal 
benevolence  to  Pope ;  it  i$  evident  that  Pope 
looked  on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  'great  work  failed 
of  gaining  him  a  patron;  but  it  deprived  him 
of  a  friend,  Addifon  and  he  were  now  at 
the  head  of  poetry  and  criticifm ;  and  both 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two 
rivals  in  the  Roman  ftate,  one  could  no 
longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  cMJier  a  fupe-< 
rior .  Of  the  gradual  abatenMiit  of  kindnefs 
between  friends,  the  begin  ning  is  often  fcarcely 
difcernible  by  themfelves,  and  the  procefs  is 
Contmued  by  petty  provocations,  and  incivi- 
lities fomctimespeevifhly  returned,  andfome-* 
times  contemptuoufly  negle<fted,  which  would 
cfcape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  am} 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  refent-- 

ment. 
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menu  That  the  quarrel  of  thofc  two  wits 
ihould  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be  ex-'. 
pefted  from  a  writer  to  Whom,  as  Homer 
fays,  nothing  but  rumour  has  reached^  and  who 
-has  no  perfonal  knowlidge. 

Pope  doubtlcfs  approached  Addifon,  when 
the  reputation  of  their  wit  firft  brought  them 
together,  with  the  rcfpeft  due  to  a  man  whofc 
abilities  were  acknow^lcdged,  and  who,  hav- 
ing attained  that  eminence  to  which  he  was 
himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  diftri- 
bution  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
fufficient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  Cato, 
by  his  abufe  of  Dennis,  and,  with  praifc  yet 
more  diredl,  by  his  poem  on  the  Dialogues  on 
Medals^  of  which  the  immediate  publication 
was  then  intended.  In  all  this  there  was  no 
hypocrify ;  for  he  confcffed  that  he  found  in 
Addifon  fomething  more  pleafing  than  in  any 
other  man. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  him- 
felf favoure4  by  the  world,  and  more  fre- 
quently compared  his  own  powers  with  thofe 
of  others,  his  confidence  increafed,  and  his 
fubmiffion  Ijeffcncd;  aM  that  Adifon  felt 
J  '         no 
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ino  delight  from  the  advances  of  a  young  witi 
|who  might  fbon  contend  with  him  for  the 
ligheft  place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever 
[kind  be  his  greatnefs,  has  among  his  friends 
j  thofe  who  officioufly,  or  infidioufly,  quicken 
■  his  attention  to  offences,  heighten  his  dilguft, 
land  ftimulate  his  refentment.     Of  fuch  ad- 
herents  Addifon  doubtlefs  had  many,   and 
Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emiffion  and  reception  of  the 
Propofals  for  the  Iliady  the  kindnefs  of  Ad- 
difon feems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the 
painter  once  pleafed  himfelf  (Aug.  20,  171 4) 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re-eftabliflied 
their  friendihip ;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Ad- 
difon once  fufpedted  him  of  too  clofe  a  con- 
federacy with  Swift,  but  was  now  fatisfiod 
with  his  condudl.  To  this  Pope  anfwered, 
a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to  Swift 
were  fuch  as  his  fcrvices  in  regard  to  the  fub- 
fcription  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories  ne- 
ver put  him  under  the  neceflity  of  afking^ 
leave  to  be  grateful,  Buty  fays  he,  as  Mr. 
Addifon  muji  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  him-- 
felfj  andfeem^  to  have  no  veryjufi  one  in  regard 
U  m€,  fo'lmufi  own  to  you  lexptSt  nothing  but 

civility 
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civility  from  bim.  In  the  fame  Letter  he 
mentions  Philips,  as  having  been  biify  to 
kindle  animofity  between  them ;  but,  in  a 
Letter  to  Addifon,  he  exprefles  fome  confci- 
oufncfs  of  behavi9ur>  inattentively  deficient 
in  refped. 

Of  Swift *s  induftry  in  promoting  the  fub* 
fcription  there  remains  the  teftimony  of  Ken- 
net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope, 

**  Nov.  2,  171 3,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the 
•*  cofFee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
•*  body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  not 
**  but  defpife  him.  When  I  came  to  the  anti- 
**  chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers.  Dr.  Swift 
**  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufinefs, 
'*  and  afted  as  mafter  of  requefts. — Then  he 
**  inftrufted  a  young  nobleman  that  the  beji 
**  Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  papift), 
*^  who  had  begun  a  tranflation .  of  Homer 
**  into  Englifli  verfe,  for  which  be  muji  have 
**  them  allfubfcrihe ;  for,  fays  he,  the  author 
*^  Jhall  not  begin  to  print  till  Ihavf  a  thour 
**  fand  guineas  for  him/' 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  wha 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  -good-na'turefi 
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and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
thcfe  angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated 
malevolence.  On  this  occafion,  if  the  reports 
be  true.  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frank- 
nefs  and  fpirit,  as  a  man  undcfervedly  ne- 
glefted  or  oppofedj  and  Addifon  afFefted  a 
contemptuous  unconcern,  and,  in  a  calni 
even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity, 
ind,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which 
his  early  vsnorks  had  received  from  his  own 
remarks  and  thofe  of  Steele,  faid,  that  he, 
being  now  engaged  in  publick  bufinefs,  had 
ho  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputation; 
nor  had  any  other  defire,  with  regard  to  Pope, 
than  that  his  ihould  not,  by  too  much  arro- 
gance,  alienate  the  publick. 

To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  with 
great  keennefs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Ad- 
difon With  perpetual  dependance,  and  with 
the  abufe  of  thofe  qualifications  which  he  had 
obtained  at  the  puSlick  coft,  and  charging 
him  with  mean  endeavours  to  ol^ftruil:  the 
progrefs  of  rifing  merit.  The  conteft  rofe 
fo  high,  that  they  parted  atlaft  without  any 
interchange  of  civility. 

>     ,  The 
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The  firft  volume  of  Homer  was  (1715)  irt 
time  publifljed;  and  a  rival  vcrfion  of  the 
firft  ///W,  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately 
printed,  with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It  was 
foon  perceived  that,  among  the  followers  of 
Addifon,  Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the 
criticks  and  poets  divided  into  fadtions.  /, 
fay?  Pope,  have  the  towtiy  that  isy  the  moby  on 
my  Jide  \  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  f mailer 
farty  tojupply  by  indujlry  what  it  wants  in  numr 
bers.^^1  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful 
judgeSy  dndy  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  con^ 
demn  me^Jhall  not  fear  the  high-flyer s  at  Buttoris. 
This  oppofition  he  immediately  imputed  to 
Addifon,  and  complained  of  it  in  terms  fuf- 
ficiently  refentful  to  Craggs,  their  common 
friend. 

When  Addifon's  opinion  was  aiked,.  he  de- 
clared the  verfions  to  be  both  good,  but 
Tickeirs  the  beft  that  had  ever  been  written  % 
and  fdmetimes  faid  that  they  were  both  good;, 
bjLLt  that  Tickell  had  more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  fufficiently  irritated;  hU 
reputation  and  his  intcreft  were  at  hazard.  He 

once 
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once  intended  to  print  together  the  four  vcr- 
fions  of  Drydeii,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and 
Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  compared, 
and  fairly  eftimated.  This  defign  feems  to 
have  been  defeated  by  the  refufal  of  Tonfon, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three 
verfions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous 
criticifm  of  Tickell's  tranflation,  and  had 
marked  a  copy,  which  I  have  feen,  in  all 
places  that  appeared  defeftive.  But  while  he 
was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his 
adverfary  funk  be&re  him  without  a  blow  ; 
the  voice  of  the  publick  were  not  long  di- 
vided, and  the  preference  was  univerfally 
given  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circura- 
ftance  to  another,  that  the  other  tranflation 
was  the  work  of  Addifon  himfelf ;  but  if  he 
knew  it  in  Addifon's  life-time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  hf  told  it.  He  left  his  illuftrious 
antagonift  to  be  puniflied  by  what  has  been 
confidered  as  the  moft  painful  of  all  reflec- 
tions, the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpe- 
trated in  vain. 

Vol.  IV.  F  The 
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The  other  circumftances  of  their  q^uirrcl 
were  thus  related  by  Pope  *. 

**  Philips  fecmcd  to  have  been  encouraged 

*'  to  abuFe  me  in  coffee-houres^  and  conver-* 

**  fations  :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  abotifc 

**  Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abufed  both 

*'  me  ahd  my  relations  very  grofly.     Lord 

^*  Warwick  himfelf  told  me  one  day,  that  it 

**  was  in  vain  For  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well 

^*  with  Mr.  Adxlifon;  that  his  jealous  temper 

**  would  never  admit  of  a  fettled  friendlhip 

**  between  us  :  and,  to  convince  me  of  what 

**  he  had  faid,  alfured  me,  that  Addifon  had 

^^  encouraged  Gildon  to  publifh  thofe  fcan-- 

**  dais,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after 

*'  they  were  publifhed.    The  next  day^  while 

**  I  was  heated  with  what  I  had  heard,  I 

^*  Wrote  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Addifon,  to  let- him 

**  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 

*'  behaviour  of  his  -,  that  if  I  was  to  fpeak 

**  feverely  of  him,  in  return  foi^it,  it  (hould 

**  be  in  fuch  a  dirty  way,  that  I  fiiould  rathet 

**'  tell  him,  himfelf,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and 

'^'  allow  his  good  qualities;  and  that  it  jfhotild 
•  Spence. 

*^  be 
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^*  be  iomething  in  the  following  manner :  I 
*'  then  adjoined  the  firft  fketch  of  what  has 
**  fince  been  called  my  fatire  on  Addifofl. 
**  Mr.  Addifon  ufcd  me  very  civilly  ever 
«  after/' 

The  verfes  on  Addifon,  when  they  were 
fcnt  to  Atterbury,  were  confidered  by  him  as 
the  moft  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ; 
and  the  writer  was  advifed,  fince  he  kne\;/ 
where  his  ftrength  lay,  not  to  fufFer  it  td 
temain  unemployed* 

This  year  (171 5)  being,  by  the  fubfcrip- 
tion,  enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having 
perfuaded  his  father  to  fell  their  eftate  at  JBin- 
field,  he  purchafed,  I  think  only  for  his  life, 
that  houfe  at  Twickenham  to  which  his  refi- 
dcnce  afterwards  procured  fo  much  celebra- 
tion, and  removed  thither  with  his  father  and 
livother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunr 
which  his  Verfes  mention ;  and  being  under 
the  necefEty  of  making  a  fubterraneous  paf-, 
fage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road, 
he  adorned  it  with  foffilc  bodies,  and  dignified 
F  2  it 
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it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto;  a  place  of  filence    ' 
and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
pcrfuade  his  friends  and  himfelf  that  cares 
and  paflions  could  be  excluded. 


A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifh  or  pleafurc 
of  an  Englifhman,  who  has  more  frequent 
peed '  to  folicit  than  exclude  the  fun ;  but 
Pope's  excavation  was  requifite  as  an  entrance 
to  his  garden,  and,  as  fome  men  try  to  be 
proud  of  their  defeds,  he  extra<9:ed  an  orna- 
ment from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity 
produced  a  grotto  where  neceflity  enforced  a 
paflage.  It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of 
the  ftudious  and  fpeculative,  that  they  are 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amufements 
feem  frivolous  and  childifll ;  whether  it  be 
that  men  confcious  of  great  reputation  think 
themfelves  above  die  reach  of  cenfure,  and 
fafe  in  the  admiflion  of  negligent  indulgences, 
or  that  mankind  expe<3:  from  elevated  genius 
an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,  and  watch  its 
H.iegradation  with  malicious. wonder;  like  him 
^wiio  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle 
into  the  clouds,  fhould  lament  that  jQic  ever 
defcended  to*  a  perch. 

While 
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While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an- 
nually publifhed,  he  collected  his  former 
works  (171 7)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  v^ritten  with 
great  fpritelinefs  and  elegance,  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted,  with  fome  pafiages 
fubjoined  that  he  at  firft  omitted ;  other 
marginal  additions  of  the  fame  kind  he  made 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems.  Waller 
remarks,  that  poets  lofe  half  their  praife, 
becaufe  the.  reader  knows  not  what  they  have 
blotted.  Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught 
him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulated 
honour  both  of  what  he  had  publifhed,  and 
of  what  he  had  fuppreffed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  fuddenly,  in 
his  feventy-fifth  year,  having  pafTed  twenty-' 
nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but 
by  the  character  v/hich  his  fon  has  given 
him.  If  the  money  \vith  which  he  retired 
was  all  gotten  by  himfelf,  he  had  traded  very 
fuccefsfully  in  times  when  fudden  riches  were 
rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  Iliad  w^as  at  laft 

completed  in  1720,     The  fplendor  and  fuc- 
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ccfs  of  this  work  raife4  Pope  many  cijefRios;^ 
that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities  j 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  a  Judge  of  no 
inean  reputation,  cenfured  him  in  a  piece 
palled  Homeridts  before  it  was  publiflicd; 
Ducket  likewife  endeavoured  to  make  him 
yidiculou^.  Dennis  wa§  the  perpetual  perHbr 
cutor  of  all  his  ftqdics.  But,  whoever  his 
criticks  werCj,  their  writings  are  loft,  and  th^ 
names  whiph  are  preferved,  are  preferved  in 
the  Dunciiid. 

In  this  difaftrpus  year  ,(1720)  of  natipnaJl 
infatuation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  can 
boaft  were  expefted  from  the  South  Sea, 
when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every 
mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth, 
Pope  was  feized  with  the  univerfal  paflionf 
and  ventured  fome  of  his  money.  The  ftock 
rofe  in  it?  price ;  and  he  for  a  while  thought 
himfelf  the  hord of  thoufandsi.  But  this  dreara 
of  happinefs  did  not  laft  long,  and  he  feems 
to  have  waked  foon  enough  to  get  clear  with 
the  lofs  only  of  what  he  once  thought  himfelf 
^o  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  publifhed  fome  if^\^&.  poems 
pf  his  friend  Dr,  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant 
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Bedlcatioa  |:o  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  who,  af- 
tpr  all  his  ftrugglcs  and  dangers,  then  lived 
in  retirement,  iftill  under  the  frownpf  avic^ 
torious  faction,  who  jpould  take  no  plufurc 
jin  hearing  his  praife. 

He  gave  the  fame  year  (173^1)  an  edition, 
pf  Shakjfeare.  flis  name  wa5  now  of  fo 
much  aijthprity,  that  Tonfon  thought  himi^ 
fclf  en  tit  Jed,  by  annexing  Jt,  to  demand  a 
fijbfcriptiop  of  fix  guineas  fop  ^hakfpeare's 
plays  in  fix  quarto  volumes  5  nox  did  his  exr 
ppdation  much  deceive  him;  for  of  feven 
hundJred  aijd  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dif- 
perfed  a  great  number  at  the  price  propofed. 
The  reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  funk 
afterwards  fo  low,  tljat  one  hundred  and  forty 
popies  yvere  fold  at  fi?:teen  Ihillings  each. 

.  On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was 
induced  by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and 
feventeen  pplipds  twelve  (hillings,  he  feems 
jiever  to  have  refleifted  afterwards  without 
vexation  j  for  Theobajd,  a  man  of  heavy  di^ 
Hgencc,  witji  very  flender  powers,  firfl,  in  a 
book  called  Sbakefpeare  Rejloredy  and  then  in 
%  fprnjal  edition,  detedled  his  deficiencies 
f  4  with 
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with  all  the  infolence  of  viftory ;  and,  as  he 
was  now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated, 
Theobald  had  from  others  all  the  help  that 
could  be  fupplied,  by  the  def;rc  of  humbling 
a  haughty  charader. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to 
editors,  collaters,  commentators,  and  verbal 
criticks ;  and  hoped  to  perfuade  the  world, 
that  he  mifcarried  in  this  undertaking  only 
by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  fuch  minute 
employment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 
things  wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone  j 
but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due 
praife.  He  was  the  firft  that  knew,  at  leaft 
the  firft  that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text 
might  be  improved.  If  he  infpedled  the 
early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others 
to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  ex- 
panded with  great  fkill  and  elegance  the 
charadler  which  had  been  given  of  Shak- 
fpeare  by  Dryden  ;  and  he  drew  the  publick 
attention  upon  his  works,  which,  though  of- 
ten mentioned,  had  been  little  read, 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Iliad,  re-- 
fblving  not  to  let  the  general  kindnefs  cool, 
he  publifhed  propofal^  for .  a  franflation  of 
x\it0dyjfeyj  in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas* 
He  was  grilling,  how^ever,  now  to  have  aflb- 
ciates  in  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with 
toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having 
heard,  as  Ruffhead  relates,  that  Fenton  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,, and 
liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  thaa 
rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inftead  of  faying  that  he 
had  tranjlated  thp  Odyjjey,  as  he  had  faid  of 
the  Iliady  he  fays  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
tranflation;  and  in  the  propofals  the  fub- 
fcription  is  faid  to  be  not  folely  for  his  own 
ufe,  but  for  that  of  two  of  bis  friends  wbi 
have  ajjijied  him  in  this  work. 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
new  verfion,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords 
at  the  memorable  trial  of  Bifhop  Atterbury, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity, 
and  frequent  correfpondence.  Atterbury  had 
honeftly  recommended  to  him  the  ftudy  of 
5  the 
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the  poplfh  controverfy,  in  hope  of  his  con-' 
version  ]  to  which  Fope  anfwefed  in  a  man-r 
nw  that  cmnot  much  recommend  his  ^isi*i^  IQ 
bipl^,  or  hh  jqdgamcnt.  In  queftions  and 
projects  of  learning,  they  agreed  better.  He 
was  called  at  the  jtrial  to  give  an  account  of 
Atterbpry's  domeftick  life^  and  private  em^ 
ployment,  that  it  might  appear  how  littlQ 
time  ha  had  left  fof  plots.  Pope  had  but 
lew  words  to  uttgr^  and  in  thpfe  few  he  piadc 
^eral  bluiaders. 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  cxprefs  the  ut- 
BJpfl:  efteem,  tcndcrr^cfs,  and  gratitude :  j[>fr^  j 
Ji^jfps,  fays  he,  if  is  n^t  only  in  this  world  that 
/  nmy  baipe  caufe  to  ^member  the  Bijbop  of 
R^cifejlff.  At  their  laft  iotejrvipw  in  the 
Tower>  Afterbury  prefcnted  him  with  4 
^ibJe, 

Of  the  Odyjfey  Pope  traoflated  only  twelv? 
bppks;' the  reft  w^re  the  work  of  Broome 
and  Fenton  :  the  notes  were  written  wholly 
by  Broome,  who  was  not  oyer-liberally  rcr 
warded.  The  Pubjic  was  carefully  kept 
Ignorant  of  the  feveraj  fhares ;  and  an  account 
\vas  fubjoined  at  the  conclufion,  which  is 

jiow  known  not  to  b^  true^ 

The 
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The  firft:  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  thoie 
o^'enton^  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum. 
Tte  parts- of  Pope  are  kfs  iaterlined  than 
the  IJfaJy  aqd  the  latter  hooks  of  the  Iliad 
jbfe  than  the  former,  H©  grew  dexterous  by 
pradice,  and  every  iheet  enabled  him  to 
write  the  next  with  more  facility.  The  book) 
of  Fcnton  have  very  few  alteration^  by  the 
hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  of  Broon^e  have  not 
been  found ;  but  Pope  complained^  as  it  is 
reported,  that  he  had  much  trouble  in  cor^ 
redting  them. 

His  contra6:  with  I^intot  was  the  fame  as 
for  the  J/ia/^,  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume. 
The  number  of  fubfcribers  was  five  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  and  of  cojpies  eight  hun-f 
dred  and  nineteen  ;  fo  that  his  profit,  when 
he  had  paid  his  afliftants,  was  ilill  very  con- 
fiderable.  The  work  was  finifhed  in  1725, 
and  froni  that  tirne  he  refolved  to  niake  no 
more  tranflations, 

The  fale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot's  expe<9:at 
tiop^  and  he  then  pretended  to  difcover  fome- 

things 
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thing  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced,  or 
threatened,  a  fuit  in  Chancery. 

On  theEnglifh  Odyffey  a  criticifm  was  pub- 
lifticd  by  Spence,  at  that  time  Preledtor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford ;  a  man  whofe  learning  was 
not  yery  great,  and  whofe  mind  was  not  very 
powerfuL  His  criticifm,  however,  was  com- 
monly juft;  what  bethought,  he  thought 
rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended 
by  his  coolnefs  and  candour.  In  hini  Pope 
had  the  firft  experience  of  a  critick  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  his 
duty  to  difplay  beauties  as  expofe  faults  ; 
whocenfured  with  refpeft,  and  praifed  with* 
.alacrity, 

y/ith  this  criticifm  Pope  was  fo  little  of- 
fended, that  he  fougKt  the  acquaintance  of - 
the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  that 
time  in  great  familiarity,'  attended  him  in  his 
kfk  hours,  and  compiled  memorials  of  his 
coay.erfation . '  The  regard  of '  Pope  recom- 
mended him  to  the  great  iind  powerful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the  , 
Church.  /  .   : 

^  '^ ' ' ' '  Nor 
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Not  long  after  Pope  was  returning  home 
from  a  vifit  in  a  friend's  toach,  which,  in 
paffing  a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the 
water ;  the  windows  were  clofed,  and  being 
unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger 
of  immediate  death,  when  the  poftilion  fnatch- 
cd  him  out  by  breaking  the  glafs,  of  which 
the  fragments  cut  .two  of  his  fingers  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  loft  their  ufe. 

.  Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent 
him  a  Letter  of  Confplation,  He  had  been 
entertained  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he 
talked  with  fo  much  groflhefs  that  Mrs .  Pope 
was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  difcovered, 
by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  the  Court, 
and  never  confidered  him  as  a  man  worthy  of 
confiderifce. 

He  foon*  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with 
Swift,  who  was  then  in  England,  to  publifh 
three  volumes  .of  Mifcellanies,  in  which 
amongft  other  things  he  inferted  the  Memoirs 
of  a  Parijh  Clerk,  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  im- 
portance in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a  Debate 
upon  Black  andWhiteHorfeSy  written  in  all  the 
formalities  of  a  legal  procefs  by  the  afliftanco-, 

as 
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as  is   faid,   of  Mr.  Fortefcue,    afterwafdS 
Mdler  ()( the  Rolls,     Before  thefc  Mifcelk- 
Hies  is  a  prehtt  figiWd  by  S*rift  and  Pope^ 
bat  ^pparfefttly  Written  by  Pope;  in  which  he 
teakes>a  ridiculous  and  romantick  complaint 
i>f  the  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by 
the  clandeftine  feizure  and  fale  of  their  pa- 
j>ert;.     He  tells^  in  tragick  drains^,  how  tit 
iMkiHets  tf  the  Sick  and  the  dofets  of  the  Dead 
have  been  broke  open  and  ranfacked ;  as  if  thofc 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of 
uncertain  and  accidental  value^    which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treafures  j  as  if  epi-^ 
grams  and  eflays  Were  in  danger  where  gold 
and  diamonds  are  fafe.     A  cait^  htinted  for 
tis  mufk,  is^  according  to  Pope's  account^ 
but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  book* 
fellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  reteivcd  fomc  at- 
teftation  J  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  writ-^ 
ten  by  him  tp  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  youth, 
were  fold  by  Mts.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who 
printed  them. 

In  thefeMifcellanies  was  firft  publiflwd  the 

Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry^  wliicb.  By  fuch  ^ 

4  train 


train  6^  confequences  as  ufually  pafles  m  li« 
tcrtiry  quarrels,  gaVt  in  a  fltort  time,  ac-* 
cording  to  Pope's  acco^nt^  ^ccafion  to  ilUt 
Dunciadi 

» 

ih  the  fdllcwing  year  (1^28)  he  began  td 
put  Atterbury's  advice  in  J)rafl:ice^  and  {hewed 
his  fatirical  powers  by  pulblifhing  the  Dun^ 
ciady  one  of  his  gi-eateft  and  inoft  elaborate 
performances,  in  which  he  tndeavoUred  to 
fink  into  contempt  all  the  writers  by  whoni 
he  had  b§eh  attacked,  and  fome  others  whonx 
he  thought  unable  to  defend. themfelves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude; 
but  whofe  real  crime  was  fuppofed  to  be  that 
of  haying  revifed  Shskjpeare  more  happily 
than  himfelf.  Tbis.fatire  had  the  effedt  whidi 
he  intended^  by  blafting  the  characters  which 
it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  unneceffarily  inter*- 
pofing  in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  fubfe^ 
quent  edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he 
.  was  in  danger  of  ftarving,  as  the  bbokfM* 
Icrs  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  &ife 
capacity. 

The 
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The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual 
and  flow :  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was 
little  underftood  by  common  readers.  Many 
of  the  allufions  required  illuftration ;  the 
names  were  often  exprefTed  only  by  the  ini- 
tial and  final  letters,  and,  if  they  had  been 
printed  at  length,  were  fuch  as  few  had  known 
or  recollefted.  "The  fubje<ft  itfelf  had  no- 
thing generally  interefting,  ffor  whom  did  it 
concern  to  know  that  one  or  another  fcrib- 
hler  was  a  dunce  ?  If  therefore  it  had  been 
poffible  for  thofe  who  were  attacked  to  con- 
ceal their  pain  and  their  refentment,  the  Dun-^ 
f/W  might  have  made  its  way  very  flovvly  in 
the  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected  : 
every  man  is  of  importance  to  himfelf,  and 
therefore,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  others; 
and,  fuppofing  the  world  already  acquainted 
with  all  his  pleafures  and  his  pains,  is  per- 
haps the  firft  to  publifh  injuries  or  misfor* 
tunes,  which  had  never  been  known  unlefs 
related  by  himfelf,  and  at  which  thofe  that 
hearthem  will  only  laugh  j  for  no  man  fym- 
pathifes  with  the  forrow*  of  vanity, 

^The 
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The  hiftoryof  the  Dunciad  is  very  minutely 
related  by  Pope  himfelf,  in  a  Dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlefex  in  the 
name  of  Savage. 

"  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  Dunces  (for 
**  fo  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which  be- 
"  gan  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought 
"  it  proper,  for  reafons  fpecified  in  the  Pre- 
"  face  to  their  Mifcellanies,  to  publifh  fuch 
"  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  cafually  got 
"  abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  the  T'rea^ 
**  tife  of  the  Bathos^  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 
"  Poetry.  It  happened  that  in  one  chapter 
^*  of  this  piece  the  fcveral  fpecies  of  bad  po- 
^*  ets  were  ranged  in  clafles,  to  which  were 
**  prefixed  almoft  fell  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
"  bet  (the  greateft  part  of  them  at  random) ; 
**  but  fuch  was  the  number  of  poets  cmi- 
"  nent  in  that  art,  that  fomc  one  or  other 
"  took  evwy  letter  to  himfelf:  all  fell  into 
"  fo  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a  year  or 
'*  more,  the  common  newfpapers  (in  moft 
**  of  which  they  had  fome  property,  as  being 
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*'  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  moft 
•^  abufive  falfhoods  and  fcurriJities  they  could 
"  poffibly  devife.  A  liberty  no  way  to  be 
**  wondered  at  in  thofe  peopk,  and  in  thofe 
*'  papers,  that  for  many  years,  during  the 
**  uncontrouled  licenfe  of  the  prefs,  had  af- 
*^  per  fed  almoft  all  the  great  characters  of  the 
*'  age;  and  this  with  impunity,  their  dwn 
**  perfons  and  names  being  utterly  fecret  and 
**  obfcure, 

*'  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that 
**  he  had  now  fbme  opportunity  of  doing 
*^  good,  by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light 
**  thcfe  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  fince 
^\  to  invalidate  this  univerfal  flander,  it  fuf- 
"  ficcd  to  fhcw  what  contemptible  men  were 
**  the  authors  of  it.     He  was  not  without 
*'  hopes,  that,  by  manifefting  the  dulnefs 
**  of  thofe  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
'*  .mend  them,  either  the  bookfellers  would 
"  not  find  their  account  in  employing  them, 
**  or  the  men  themfelves,  when  difcovered, 
**  want  courage  to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful  an 
occupation.     This  it  was  that  gave  birth 
to  the.  Dunciady  and  he  thought  it  an 
happinefs,  that,  by  the  late  flood  of  flander 
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on  himfelf,  he  had  acquired  fuch  a  pecu- 
*'  liar  right  over  their  names  as  was  neccfTary 
"  to  this  defign. 

'^  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St. 
"'  James's,  that  poem  was  prefented  to  the 
"  King  and  Queen  (who  had  before  been 
"  pleafed  to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable 
'^  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  fome  days  after 
"  the  whole  impreffion  was  taken  and  difperfed 
"  by  feveral  noblemen  and  perfons  of  the 
"  firft  diftindion. 

**  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation,  that  no' 
"  people  are  fo  impatient  of  cenfure  as  thofe 
"  who  are  the  greateft  flanderers,  which  was 
"  wonderfully  exemplified  on  this  occafion. 
"  On  the  day  the  book  was  firft  vended,  a 
'*  crowd  of  authors  befieged  the  fhop  ;  in- 
"  treaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  bat- 
**  tery,  naycriesoftreafon,  were  all  employed 
**  to  hinder  the  coming-out  of  the  Dunciad: 
"  on  the  other  fide,  the  bookfellers  and 
"  hawkers  made  as'  great  efforts  to  procure 
"  it.  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do 
"  againft  fb  great  a  majority  as  the  publick  ? 
*'  There  was  no  Hopping  a  torrent  with  a 
*^  finger,  fo  out  it  came. 

G  2  *'  Many 
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**  Many  ludicrous  circumftances  attended 
"  it...  Th^. Dunces  (for  by  this  name  they 
were  called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  confult 
of  hoflilities  againft  the  author :  oi>e  wrote 
a  Letter  to  a  great  minifter,  affurinjg  him 
"  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greateft  enemy  the  go- 
^^  vernment  had;  and  another  bought  his 
**  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him  in  effigy,- 
**  with  which  fad  fort  of  fatisfa(5tion  the  gen- 
'*  tlenien  were  a  little  comforted. 

**  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having 
••  an  owl  in  their  frontifpiece,  the  true  one, 
'*  to  diftinguifli  it,  fixed  in  its  Head  an  afs 
*'  laden  with  authors.  Then  another  fur-. 
**  reptitious  one  being  printed  with  the  fame 
^*  aK,  the  new  edition  in  oftavo  returned 
••  for  diffinftion  to  the  owl  again.  Hence 
*V  afofe  a  great  conteft  of  bookfellprs  againft' 
**  bookfellcrs,  and  advertifements  ?Lgainft  ad- 
*  •  ver tifements ;  fome  recommending  the  edi- 
•^  tion  of  the  owl,  ^nd  other?  the  edition  of 
"  the  afs  3  by  which  names  they  came  to  Ije 
•*  diftinguiihcd,  to  the  great  honour  alfo  of 
"  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad.'' 

Pope 
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Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  con- 
templated his  vidory  over  the  Dunces  with 
great  exultation ;  and  fuch  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  raifed,  that  for  a 
while  his  natural  fenfibility  was  fufpended^ 
and  he  read  reproaches  and  invedtives  with- 
out emotion,  confidering  them  only  as  the 
neceflary  eiFedts  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced 
in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that>  by 
his  own  confeffion,  he  was  the  aggreflbr; 
fornobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the 
Bathos  were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be 
difcovered  that,  when  he  thinks  himfelf  con- 
cealed, he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of 
common  men,  and  triumphs  in  thofe  diftinc- 
tions  which  he  had  affedted  to  defpife.  He 
is  proud  that  his  book  was  prefented,  to  the 
King  and  Queen  by  the  right  honourable  Sir 
Robert  Walpole;  he  is  pi;oud  that  they  had 
read  it  before ;  he  is.  proud  that  the  edition 
was  taken  off  by  the  npbility  and  perfons  of 
the  firfl  diftindlion. 

The  edition  ofwhich  lie  fpeaks  was,  I  be- 
lieve, that,  which  by  telling  in  the  text  the 
G  3  names 
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names  and  in  the  notes  the  characters  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  fatirifed,  was  made  in- 
telligible and  diverting.'  ,The  criticks  had 
Tiov/  declared  their  approbation  of  the  plan, 
and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it  with- 
out fear ;  thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to  petty 
litera.ture,  and  therefore  unable  to  decypher 
initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  per- 
fons  brought  within  their  view ;  and  delight- 
ed in  the  vifible  cfftO:  of  thofe  fhafts  of  ma- 
lice, which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated, 
as  ihot'into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  freih  provocation  now 
given  him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had 
for  a  time  been  appeafed  by  mutual  civili- 
ties i  and  publifhed  remarks,  which  he  had 
till  then  fupprefled,  upon  the  Ra^e  of  the 
luock. '  Many  more  grumbled  in  fecret,  or 
ventid  their  refentment  in  the  newfpapers  by 
epigrams  or  invedlives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  lov- 
ing Burnet  with  pious paj^on,  pretended  that 
his  mcraV  char^tdler  was  injured,  and  for 
forne  time  declared  his  refolution  to  take 
vengeance  with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  ap- 
peafed 
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peafed  him,  by  changing  pious  pajfion  to  cor-- 
dialfriendjhipj  and  by  a  note,  in  wfiich  he 
vehemently  difclaims  the  malignity  of  mean- 
ing imputed  to  the  firft  expreflion. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  reprefented  as  div- 
ing for  the  prize,  expoftulated  with  Pope  in 
a  manner  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  mean  foli- 
citation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  fneak  and 
fhuffle,  fometimes  to  deny,  and  fometimes 
to  apologize ;  he  firft:  endeavours  to  wound, 
and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a 
blow. 

The  Dunciad,  in  the  complete  edition,  is 
addreffed  'to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part 
was  WTitten  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  an  apo- 
logetical  Letter  was  prefixed,  figned  by  Cle- 
knd,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by 

Pope. 

\ 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulnefs,  he 
feems  to  have  indulged  himfelf  awhile  in 
tranquillity ;  but  his  fubfequent  produdiions 
prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  publifhed 
(1731)  a  poem  on  Tajie^  in  which  he  very 
particularly  and  feverely  criticifes  the  houle, 
G  4  the 
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thcffur|utorHB^:;tIie^^^^^^  and  the  cjiter- 

t^ments  pfT'iinon^  a  man  of  great  wealth 
aiwi  littk  tafte.  By  Timon  he  was  ujiivcr^- 
ly  fuppofed,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington^ 
to  whom  tht  poem  is  addrcflcd,  was  private- 
ly faid,  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chando&jiva 
man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
and  ihow,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  bene- 
ficent, and  whp.had  confequently  the  voice 
of  the  publick  in  his  favour. 
/  •  ■  '  • 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raifed 
againft  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope, 
who  was  faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
patronage  of  Chandos  for  a  prefent  of  4 
thoufend  pounds^  and  who  gained  the  op- 
portunity of  infulting  him  by  the  kindnefs  of 
his  invitation. 

Th?  receipt  of  jthe  thoufand  pounds  Pope 
publicWy  defied;,  but  from  the  reproach 
which  the  attack  on  a  charadlgr  fq  ami^ible 
brpught  upon  him>  he  tried  all  oceans  of 
efcaping^  The  name  of  Cleland  wa]s  again 
employed  in  an.applpgy,,  by  which  no  .man 
was  fatisfied ;  and  he  was  at  laft  reduced^- to 
'flielter.his  temerity  behind  diifimulation>  and 
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cfid«RrdUif  t6  toake^thit  ^ifKelicVcd  #hifch  h^ 
never  had  coilfid^cg  bpenty  to  dehyi'-lHi 
wrote  ^^11'  exfculpatbry  Jetter  t6  thc'Duke, 
which  was  anfwered  with  great  magnanimity, 
as  by  a  nlari  who  accepted  his  excufe  without 
believing  his  profeffions.  He  faid,  that  to 
have  ridiculed  his  tafte,  or  his  buildings^ 
had  been  an  indifferent  aftion  in  anodlct 
man ;  but  that  in  Pope^  after  the  reciprocal 
kindnefs  that  had  been  exchanged  between 
them,  it  had  been  lefs  eafily  excufed. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complain- 
ing of  the  treatnient  which  his  poem  had 
found,  dwns  that  fuch  critic ks  can  intimidate 
him^  nay  almoft  perfuade  him  to  write  no  more^ 
which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deferves.  The 
man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always  ridi- 
culous ;  for  the  world  can  eafily  go  on  with- 
out him,  and  in  a  fhort  time  will  ceafe  to 
mifs  him,  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who 
ufed  to  revenge  his  Vexations  by  lying  all 
night  upon  the  bridge.  There  is  nothingy  fays 
Juvenal,  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in  his  own 
favour.  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he 
.  thWght  himfelf  one  of  the  moving  powers 
inthefyftem  of  life.     When  he  talked  of 
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laying  down  bis'  pen,  thofe  who  fat  round 
him  intfcated  and  implored,  and  felf-lovc 
did  not  fufFer  him  to  fufped:  that  they  went 
away  and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay, 
a  man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom 
he  feemed  to  love  with  more  tenderncfs  thaa 
any  other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was 
now  forty-four  years  old ;  an  age  zt  whi^h 
the  mind  begins  lefs  eafily  to  admit  new  con- 
fidence, and  the  will  to  grow  lefs  flexible, 
and  vvhen  therefore  the  departure  of  an  old 
friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not 
by  ah  unexpeded  death,  for  fhe  had  lafted 
to  the  age  of  ninety-three ;  but  fhe  did  not 
die  unlamented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  amiable  and  ex- 
emplary ;  his  parents  had  the  happinefs  of 
living  till  he  was  at  the  fummit  of  poetical 
reputation,  till  he  was  at  eafe  in  his  fortune, 
and  without  a  rival  in  his  famfe,  and  found 
no  diminution  of  his  ref|ed:  or  tendernefs. 
W,hatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient i   and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to 

them 


them  .he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  -among  its 
fopthing  and  quiet  comforts, Yew  things  bet- 
ter to  give  than  fuch  a  fon. 

One  of  the  paflages  of  Pope's  life,  which 
feems  to  deferve  fomc  enquiry,  was  a  publi- 
cation of  Letters  between  him  and  many  of 
his  friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Cur//,  a  rapacious  bookfeller  of  no  good  fame, 
were  by  him  printed  and  fold.     This  volume 
containing    fome   Letters   from  noblemen. 
Pope  incited  a  profecution  againf\  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and 
attended  himfelf  to  ftimulate  the  refentment 
of  his  friends.     Cur//  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and,  knowing  himfelf  in  no  great  danger, 
fpoke   of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence* 
He  bas,  faid  Curll,  a  knack  at  verifying,  /iut^ 
in  profe  I  think  myfe/f  a  matci)Jor  bim.  .Whe^ 
the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined,  none 
of  them  appeared  to  have  fceen  pfringcd ; 
Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was 
left  to  feek  fome  other  remedy. 

Curirs  account  was,  that  on^  cvenmg  a 
man  in  a  clergyman's  gown^  but  with  a 
lawyer's  band,  brought  and  oiFered  to  fale 

a  number 
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a  numberv  of  printed  volumes,  which  he 
found  to,  l>e  Pope's  epiftolary  correfpondencc; 
that  he  afked  no  name,  and  was  told  none, 
but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought 
himfelf  authorifed  to  ufc  his  pufchafe  to  his 
own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the 
tranfa6tion,  it  is  rcafonable  to  believe,  becauic 
hofalfhood  was  ever  detefted;  and  when  fomc 
years  afterwards  I  'mentioned  it  to  Lin  tot,  the 
fon  of  Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  tb'  be,^ 
that  Pope  knew  better  than  any  body  elfe  how 
Curll  obtained  the  copies,  bedaiife  another 
parcel  was  at  the  fame  time  fent  to  himfelf, 
for  which  no  price  had  ever  been  demanded, 
as  he  made  known  his  refolution  not  to  pay 
a  porter,  and  confequently  notto  deai  with  a 
namelefs  agentv   -  ■' 

Such  care  had  been  iafeen  to  make  them 
puWick,  that  they  were  fent  at  once  to  two 
bookfellers;  toGurl!;  who  was  likely  to  feize 
them  as  a  prey,  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be 
cxpefted  td  give  Pope  information  of  the 
iecming  injury.  Lintot,  I  believe,'  did  no- 
thing  J  and  Curll  did  what  was  expeded. 

That 
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That  to  make  ^m  publick  was  the  only  pur- 
pofe  may  be,feafonably  fuppofcd,  becaufeithc 
numbers  bifFered  to  fale  by  the  private  mcf-» 
fengers  fliewed  that  hope  of  gain  could  not 
have  been  the  motive  qf  the  imprcffion^:  .    :  ^ 

It  feems  that  Pope,  being  defirous  of  print- 
ing his  Letters,  and  not  knovsring  how  to  do,  • 
without  imputation  of  vanity,  vvhat  -has  in 
this  country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived 
an  appearance  of  compulfion  ^  that  w^en.  he 
could  complain  that  his  Letters  were  furrep-* 
titioufly  publifhed>  he  might  decently  and 
defcnlivejy  publiih  them  himfelf. 

Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  pro* 
mulgated>  filled  the  nation  with  praifes  of  his 
candour,  tendernefs,  and  benevolence^  the 
purity  of  his  purpofes,  and  thc.fidclity  of  his 
friendfhip.  There  were  fome  Letters  which 
a  very  gppd  or  a  very  wife  man  w^ujtd  wifti 
fupprefledj;  but,  as  they  had  been  already 
cxpofcd,  it  vas  impraii^icajjje  now.  ta  ^etraift 

From  the  perufal  of  thofe  letters,  Mr.  Al- 
len firfl  conceived  the  delir^  of  knowiing  him ; 
I  and 
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and  with  fa  mi:ich  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the 
friendfliip  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that 
when  Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicating 
his  own  property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he 
offered  to  pay  the  coft* 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in. 
time  folicited^a  fubfcription  for  a  Quarto 
volume,  which  appeared  (1737)   I  believe, 
with  fufEcient  profit.     In  the  Preface  he  tells 
that  his  Letters  were  repofited  in  a  friend's 
library,  faid  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and 
that  the  copy  thence  ftolen  was  fent  to  the 
prefs.     The-ftory  was  doubtlefs  received  VTith 
different  degrees  of  credit.  It  may  be  fufpc6led 
that  the  Preface  to  the  Mifcellanies  was  writ- 
ten to  prepare  the  publick  for  fuch  an  inci- 
dent ;  and  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  James 
Worfdalc,  a  fainter,  who  was  em'ployed  in  • 
clandeftine  negotiations,  but  whofc  veracity 
was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the 
meffenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direi^ion, 
'  the  books,  to  Curll.  . 

When  they  were  thus  publifhed  and  avow- 
ed, as  they  had  relation  to  recent  fafts,  and 
pcrfona  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  • 

they 
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they  may  be  fuppofed  ta  have  found  readers ; 
but  as  the  fafts  were  minute,  and  the  cha- 
rafters  being  either  private  or  literary,  were 
little  known,  or  little  regarded,  they  awakentd 
no  popular  kindnefs  or  refentment :  the  book " 
never  became  much  the  fubjeA  of  converfa- 
tion  ;  Ibme  read  it  as  contemporary  hiftory, 
and  fome  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epiftolary 
language ;  but  thofe  who  read  it  did  not  talk 
of  it.  Not  much  therefore  was  added  by  it 
to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  it 
produced'  either  publick  praifc,  or  publick 
ccnfure. 

It  had  however,  in  fome  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  Our  language  has 
few  Letters,  except  thofe  of  ftatefmen.  Howel 
indeed,  about  a  century  ago,  publifhed  his 
Letters,  which  are  commended  by  Morhoff^ 
and  which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  con- 
tinue his  memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were 
printed  only  once;  thofe  of  Herbert  and 
Suckling  are  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillip V 
[OrinJa's]  are  equally  neglefted ;  and  thofe 
of  Walfh  feem  written  as  exercifes,  and  were 
never  fent  to  any  living  miftrefs  or  friend. 
Pope's  epiftolary    excellence  had  an  open 

field ; 
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field/  ho- had  no  Englifli  rival,  living   or 
<iead. 

I^opc  is  fccn  in  this  colkftion  as  connecSfced 
with  the  otherv  contemporary  wits,  and  cer- 
tainly fufFers  no  difgrace  in  the  comparifon  ^ 
but  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  favouring  himfelf :  he  might  have 
originally  had  publication  in  his  mind,  and 
have  writen  with  care,  or  have  afterwards 
felefted  thofe  which  he  had  moil  happily  con-  ^ 
ceived,  or  mofl  diligently  laboured ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  there  does  not  appear  fome- 
thing  more  ftudied  and  artificial  in  his  pro- 
ductions than  the  reft,  except  one  long  Let- 
ter by  Bolingbroke,  compofed  with  all  the  . 
fkill  and  induftry  of  a  profeffed  author.  It 
is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftinguiih  aifedtatioa 
from  habit;  he  that  has  once  ftudioufly 
formed  a  ftyle,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with 
complete  eafe.  Pope  may  be  faid  to  write  al- 
ways with  his  reputation  in  his  head ;  Swift 
ptrhaps  like  a  man  who  rcniembered  that  he 
v/as  writing  to  Pope;  but  Arbuthnot  like  one 
who  lets  thoughts  dt^op  from  his  pen  as  they 
rife  into  his  mind. 

Before 
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r     ficfore  thefe  Letters  appeared^  he  publiflifed  ' 

the  jfirft  part  of  what  he  perfuaded  himfelf 

to  think  a  fyftem  of  Ethicks,  under  the  title 

'  ofmBfay  on  Man;  which,  if  his  Letter  to 

^  Bwift^df  S€pt;i4,  1725)  be  rightly  explained 

hfiht  commentator^  had  bden  eight  years 

under  his  confideration/and  of  which  he 

:  feems  to- have  defired  the  fuccefs  with  great 

!  folMtudeV      He  had  now  many  open  and 

i  dodbktlefs  th^ny  fecret  enemies  i     The  Dunces 

I  wa-4.)«t  fmarting  with  the  war;  and  the  fu- 

periarity  :whieh  he  publickly  arrogated,  dif- 

pofed  the  w<M-ld  to  wiih  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew^  and  againft  all  this  he 
provided*  His  own  name/  and  that  oF  his 
fricnd'to  whom  the  work  is  infcribed,  were'  in 
thcfirfteditions  carefully  fupprefled;  and  the 
poeift,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  afcribed  to 
one  or'arit)ther,  as  favour  determined,  or 
coiT^^ure  wandered;  it  was  given,* fays  War*, 
burton^  to-evefy  man,  except  him  only  who 
could' write  it,  Thofe'who  like  only  when 
they  like  the  author,  and  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  name,  condefh'ned  itV^r^d 
thofe  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  fcatter 
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praifc  at  random,  which  while  it  is  unappro*  I 
jiriated  excites  no  envy.     Thbfe  friends   of  J 
Pope,  that  were  trufted  with  the  fecret,  went 
about  laviftiing  honours  on  the  new-born 
poct^  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  fa  | 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  thofe  authors  whom  he  had  perfonally  I 
offended,  and  to  thofe  whofe  opinion  the  j 
world  confidered  as  decifive,  and  whom  he  : 
fufpeSed  of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  fent  his  \ 
effay  as  a  prefent  before  publication,  that  they  | 
might  defeat  their  own  enmity  by  praifes,  j 
which  they  could  not  afterwards  decently  i 
tetraft.  | 

With  thefe  precautions,  in  1733  was  pub-  ^ 
lifliedthefirftpartofthe£^^(?«ilf^;?.  There 
had  been  for  fome  time  a  report  that  Pope 
was  bufy  upon  a  Syftem  of  Morality;  but  this 
deiign  was  not  difcovered  in  the  new  poem, 
which  had  a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its 
readers  were  unacquainted.  Its  reception  was 
not  uniform ;  fome  thought  it  a  very  imper-- 
feA  piece,  though  not  without  good  lines* 
While  the  author  was  unknown,  fome,  as 
Will  always  happen^  favoUred  him  as  an  adven* 

turer. 
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turef )  arid  fohie  cenfured  him  as  an  intruder ; 
but  all  thought  him  above  negle^ ;  the  fale 
increaied^  and  editions  wcto  multiplied. 

The  fubfequcnt  editions  of  the  firff  Epiftlc 
exhibited  tWd  rriembrable  correftions.  At 
firftj  the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o*er  this,  fcenc  6(  man, 
A  mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  plan. 

Tot  which  hfe  wrote  afterwards; 

,    A  mighty  maze»  but  not  without  a  plan : 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to 
dcfcribe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  Was  of  thefe  linfcs ; 

And  fpitc  oif  pride,  and  in  thy  reafon's/pite^ 
One  truth  is  clcar>  whatever  is>  is  right : 

but  having  afterwards  difcovered,  or  been 
ihewn,  that  the  truth  which  fubfifted  injpite 
ofreafon  could  not  be  v^y  clear ^  hefubftituted 

And  fpite  of  pride,  in  erring  rea/on's /pit e. 

Ha  To, 
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To  fuch  overfights  will  the  moft  vigofotl^ 
mind  be  liable,  when  it  is  employed  at  once 
upon  argument  and  poetry^ 

The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  wer^'pub- 
lifhed  i  and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  fufpedled  of  \vriting  them;  at  laft,  in 
1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufion  it  is  fufficiently  acknow* 
ledged,  that  the  doftrine  of  the  E^ay  on  Man 
was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  faid  to 
have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  thofe  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  confequence,  and  as  blindly  propa-^ 
gating  opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That 
thofe  communications  had  been  confolidated 
into  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered 
to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  trans- 
'formed  from  profe  to  verfe,  has  been  reported, 
but  hardly  can  be  true*  The  ElTay  plainly 
appears  the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Boling- 
broke fupplied  could  be  only  the  firft  prin- 
ciples; the  order,  illuft^ation^  and  embel- 
lifhments  muft  all  be  Pope's, 
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!       Thcfe  principles  it  is  not  my  bufincfs  to 
clear  from  obfcurity,  dogmatifm,  or  falfe- 
I   hood ;  but  they  were  not  immediately  exa- 
I  mined  ;  philofophy  and  poetry  have  not  of- 
ten the  fame  readers ;  and  the  EfTay  abound- 
ed in  fplendid  amplifications  and  fparkling 
j.  fentences,    which  were  read   and  admired, 
,   with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate  pur- 
i  pofe ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did 
not  fee  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for^  time  flourifhed  in  the  funfhine  of  uni- 
verfal  approbation.     So  little  was  any  evil 
tendency  difcovered,  that,   as  innocence  is 
unfufpicious,  many  read  it  for  a  manual  of 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  tranflator.  It 
was  firft  turned  into  French  profe,  and  af*- 
terwards  by  Refnel  into  verfe.  Both  tranfla- 
tions  fell  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  who 
firft,  when  he  had  the  verfion  in  profe,  wrote 
a  general  cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
RefneVs  verfion,  with  particwlar  remarks  up-» 
on  every  paragraph, 

Croufaz  was  a  profefibr  of  Svntzerland, 

eminent  for  his  treatife  of  Logick,  and  his 
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Examen  de  Pyrrbonifmey  and,  however  little 
known  or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  anta- 
gonifl.  His  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which 
philofophy  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He 
was  accuflomed  to  argument  and  difquifition, 
and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous  of  de- 
tedtihg  faults ;  but  his  intentions  were  al- 
ways right,  his  opinions  were  folid,  and  his 
religion  pure. 

His  inceffant  vigilance  for  the  promotion 
of  piety  difpofed  him  to  look  with  diftruft 
upon  all  metaphyfical  fyftems  of  Theology, 
and  all  fchemes  of  virtue  and  happinefs'  pure- 
ly rational  i  arid  therefore  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  perfuaded  that  the  poiitions  of 
Pope,  as  they  ternainated  for  the  moft  part 
in  natural  religion,  were  intended  to  draw 
mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  re- 
prefent  the  whole  courfe  of  things  as  a  necef- 
fary  concatenation  of  indiflbluble  fatality; 
apd  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  many  pafTages  a 
religious  eye  may  eafily  difcover  expreffions 
npt  very  favourable  to  morals,  or  to  liberty. 

About  this   time  Warburton    began   to 
make  his  appearance  m  ^he  firft  ranks  of 

learning. 
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learning*  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  facuU 
ties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement^  fupplied 
by  inceffant  and  unlimited  enquiry,  with 
wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
which  yet  had  not  oppreiTed  his  imagination, 
jior  clouded  his  perfpicacity.  To  every  work 
he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  together 
with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  combinatigns, 
and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  fcholar, 
the  reafoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his  knowledge 
was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exadl,  and 
his  purfuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cau- 
tious. His  abilities  gave  him  an  haughty 
confidence,  which  he  difdained  to  conceal  or 
mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  oppofition 
difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  fuch 
contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made  his  readers 
commonly  hip  enemies,  and  excited  againft 
(he  advocate  the  v^ifhes  of  fome  who  favoured 
the  caufe.  He  feems  to  have  adopted  the 
Roman  Emperor's  determination,  oderint  dum 
metuant  \  he  ufed  no  allurements  of  gentle 
language,  but  wiflied  Jq  compel  rathgr  (hap 
pejrfuade, 

His  ftyle  is  copious  without  feledion,  and 
forcible  without  neatnefs;  he  took  the  words 
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that  prefented  themfelves;  his  diftioa  ii 
coarfe  and  impure,  and  his  fentenqes  are  un^ 
meafured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleaf*; 
icd  himfelf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits^ 
and  correfponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope, 
A  Letter  was  produced,  when  he  had  per-r 
haps  himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells 
Concanen^  *^  Drydeji  /  tibferve  borrows  for 
*'  want  of  leafurey  and  Pope  for  want  of  ge-r 
^^  nius:  Milton  out  of  pride ^  at^d  Addifon 
**  out  ofmodejiy.''  And  when  Theobald  pub^ 
li{hcd\ShaieJpearey  in  oppofition  to  Pope,  the 
beft  notes  were  fupplied  by  Warburton. 


But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warbur-: 
ton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was 
to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed 
fo  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival, 

The  arrogance  of  Warbur  ton  excited  again  ft 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  fuppofed  that  his  union  with  Pope 
was  cenfured  as  hypocritical  inconftancyj 
but  furely  to  think  differently,  at  different 
ijmes,  of  poetical  merit,  may  be  eafily  al- 
lowed* 
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lowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted^ 
and  difmifTed,  without  nice  examination. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reafon  for 
changing  his  niind  about  c^^ueftions  of  greater 
importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive, 
undertook,  without  folicitation,  to  refcue 
Pope  from  thq  talons  of  Croufaz,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatali- 
ty, or  rejedling  revelation ;  and  from  month 
to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the  BJfay 
on  Martj  in  the  literary  journal  of  that  time 
called  T^be  '^epublick  of  Letters. 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the 
tendency  of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the 
pofitions^  of  which  he  perceived  himfelf  not 
to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any 
mode  of  iaterpretation  be  made  to  mean 
well.  JIow  much  he  was  pleafed  with  his 
gratuitous  defender,  the  following  Letter 
evidently  {hews ; 

**  S  r  R,  March  24,  1743. 

**  I  have  juft  received  from  Mr.  R.  two 
'^  more  of  yo\xT  Letters.     It  is  in  the  greateft 
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**  hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  this ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thanking  you  in  particular 
for  your  third  Letter,  which  is  fo  extreme- 
"  ly  clear,  (hort,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr. 
**  Croufaz  ought  never  to  have  another 
**  anfwer,  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one. 
**  I  can  only  fay,  you  do  him  too  much 
"  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  fo  odd 
**  as  the  expreffion  feems;  for  you  have 
?*  made  my  fyftem  as  clear  as  I  ou^ht  to  have 
f^  done,  and  could  not.  It  is  indeed  fhe 
*'  fame  fyftem  as  mine,  but  illuftrated  with 
*•  a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay  our  natural 
*'  body  is  the  fame  ftill  when  it  is  glorified. 
*^  I  am-fure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  beTore, 
**  and  fo  will  every  man  elfe.  I  know  I  meant 
**  juft  what:  you  explain ;  but  I  did  not  ex- 
"  plain  my  own  ipeaning  fo  well  as  yoi^. 
"  You  underftand  me  as  well  as  I  do  myfelf  j 
**  but  you  exprefs  me  better  than  I  could 
^*  exprefs  myfelf.  Pray  accept  the  iincereft 
**  acknowledgements.,  I  cannot  but  wifh 
^^  thefe  Letters  were  put  together  in  one 
^*  Book,  and  intend  (with  your  leave)  to 
"  procure  a  tranflation  of  part,  at  leaft,  of  all 
**  of  them  into  French;  but  I  fhall  not  pro- 
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*^  ceed  a  ftep  without  your  confent  and  bpi- 
!    "  nion^  &c/* 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an 
exculpatory  comment,  Po{)e  teftified  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  feeming  or  real  im- 
port of  the  principles  which  he  had  received 
from  Bolingbroke,  he  had  not  intentionally 
attacked  religion ;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he 
meant  to  make. him  without  his  own  con- 
fent an  inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  him 
pow  engaged  with  his  eyes  open  on  the  fide 
of  truth. 

It  is  fenown  that  Bolingbroke  concealed 
from  Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  dif- 
covered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related 
them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  muft  havq  jniftaken  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard  ^f  and  Bolingbroke,  when 
Pope's  uneafinefs  incited  hini  to  defire  an  ex- 
planation, declared  that  Hooke  had  mifunder- 
ftood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him;  and  a  little 
before   Pope's   death   they    had  a  diipute, 

from 
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from  which   they  parted  with  mutual    a* 
verfion. 

From  this  tjme  Pope  lived  in  the  clofefl 
intimacy  with  his  commentator,  and  am* 
ply  rewarded  his  kindnefs  and  his  zeal^ 
for  h^  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  became  preacher  at  Lin^ 
coin's  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Alien,  who  gave  him 
his  niece  and  his  eftate,  and  by  confecjucnce 
a  bifhoprick,^  When  he  died,  he  left  him  the 
property  of  his  works  j  a  legacy  which  inay 
be  reafonably  eftimated  at  four  thoufand 
pounds. 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  Effay  on  Man  ap- 
peared by  his  defire  of  its  propagation ,  Dob* 
fon,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  verfion 
oi^x\ox^%  Solomon^  was  employed  by  him  to 
tranflate  it  into  Latin  vU^fe,  and  was  for  that 
purpofc  fome  time  at  Twickenham  5  but  he 
left  his  w^ork,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  un- 
finifhcd  I  and,  by  Benfon's  invitation,  under- 
took the  longer  talk  of  Paradife  Lofi^  Pope 
then  defired  his  friend  to  find  a  fcholar  who 
fliould  turn  his  Eflky  into  Latin  profe ;  but 
no  fuch  performance  has  ever  appeared, 
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Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  greats 
with  that  reception  and  refpedt  to  which  his 
Works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
impaired  by  any  private  mifcondudt  or  fadli- 
ous  partiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was 
his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  enemy ;  but 
treated  him  with  fo  much  confidcration  as,  at 
his  requeft,  to  folicit  and  obtain  from  the 
French  Minifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot,. 
whom  he  confidered  himfelf  as  obliged  to  re- 
ward, by  this  exertion  of  his  intereft,  for  the 
benefit  which  he  had  received  from  his  at- 
tendance in  a  long  illnefs. 

,  It  v^ras  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at 
Richmond,  Queen  Caroling  had  declared  her 
intention  to  vifit  him.  This  may  have  been 
only  a  carelefs  eiFufipn,  thought  on  no  more : 
the  report  of  fuch  notice,  however,  was  foon 
in  many  mouths;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget 
or  mifapprehend  Savage's  account.  Pope,  pre-. 
tending  to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered, 
left  his  houfe  for  ^  time,  not,  I  fuppofe,  for 
any  other  reafon  than  lefthefhould  be  thought 
to  ftay  at  home  in  expectation  of  an  honour 
which  would  not  be  conferred.     He   was 
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therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  reprcfcnts  him 
as  refufing  the  vifits  of  a  ^een,  bccaufb'  he 
knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered^  had 
never  been  refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyftem  of  morality  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  EJay  on  Man,  it 
was  his  intention  to  write  diftin<9:  poems  up- 
on the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life ; 
^  one  of  which  is  the  Epiftle  to  Lord  Bathurll 
(1733)  on  t\it  TJfe  of  Riches,  a  piece  on  which 
he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  be- 
llowed *  • 

Into  this  poem  fome  incidents  are  hiftori- 
cally  thrown,  and  fome  known  characters 
are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  \i 
difficult  to  fay  how  far  they  are  real  or  ficti- 
tious ;  but  the  praife  oiKyrly  the  Man  ofRofSy 
deferves  particular  examination,  who,  after 
a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his 
publick  works  and  private  charities,  is  faid  td 
have  diffufed  all  thofe  bleffings  itoxnfve  bun-- 
dred  a  year.  Wonders  are  willingly  told> 
and  willingly  heard*    The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl 
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was  a  man  of  known  integrity,  and  aftive 
benevolence,  by  whofefolicitation  the  wealthy 
were  perfuaded  to  pay  contributions  to  his 
charitable  fchemes ;  this  influence  he  obtain- 
ed by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
ut^noft  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had.  Thb  ac- 
count Mr.  Fi£}or  received  from  the  miniftcr 
of  the  place,  and  I  have  preferved  it,  that 
the  praife  of  a  good  man  being  made  more 
credible,  may  be  more  folid.  Narrations  of 
romantick  and  impracticable  virtue  will  be 
read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unat- 
tainable is  recommended  in  vain ;  that  good 
may  be  endeavoured,  it  muft  be  ihewn  to  be 
poffible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author 
has  given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridicu- 
ling the  ceremony  of  burning  the  pope,  and 
by  mentioning  with  fome  indignation  the  in- 
fcription  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  firft  publiflied,  the 
dialogue,  having  no  letters  of  direction,  was 
perplexed  and  obfcure.  Pope  feems  to  have 
written  with  no  very  diftind:  idea ;  for  he 

calls 
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calls  that  an  Epijik  to  Bathurjiy  In  wKick 
Bathurft  is  introduced  as  fpeaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  infcribed  to  Lord 
Cobham  his  CharaSlers  of  Men  ^  written  with 
clofe  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life*  In  this  poetn  he 
has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  and  exemplify 
his  favourite  theory  of  the  Ruling  PaJJton,  by 
which  he  means  an  original  dire6lion  of  de-- 
lire  to  fome  particular  objedt,  an  innate  af- 
fedlion  which  gives  all  a<ftion  a  determinate 
and  invariable  tendency,  and  operates  uponr 
the  whole  fyftem  of  life,  either  openly,  or 
more  fecretly  by  the  intervention  of  fome  ac- 
cidental or  fubordinate  propenfion^ 

Of  any  paflion,  thus  innate  and  itrefiili-* 
ble,  the  exiftence  may  reafonably  be  doubted.  ^ 
Human  charafters  are  by  no  means  conftant  j 
meh  change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune^ 
of  acquaintance  j  he  who  is  at  one  time  a 
lover  of  pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of 
money.  Thofe  indeed  who  attain  any  excel- 
lence, commonly  fpend  life  in  orie  purfuit ; 
for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon  cafier 
terms.  But  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  ex- 
cellence 
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ccllence  men  arc  diredked,  not  Ey  an  afcen- 
dant  planet  or  predominating  humour^  but 
by  tkc  firft  book  which  they  read,  fome  early 
converfation  which  they  heard,  or  fome  acci- 
dent which  excited  ardour  and  emulation. 

It  muft  be  at  leaft  allowed  that  this  ruJSng 
?aj^n,  antecedemt  to  reafon  and  obiervation, 
muft  have  an  obje<Sk  ind^ndent  on  human 
contrivance ;  for  there  can  be  ho  natural  de^ 
fire  of  artificial  good.     No  man  therefore  can 

I  be  bom,  in  the  ftri^k  acceptation,  a  lover  of 
money ;  for  he  may  be  born  where  money 
does  not  exift ;  nor  can  he  be  born>  in  a  moral 
fcnfe^  a  lover  of  Sais  country;  for  fociety, 
politically  regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradiftin- 
guifhed  from  a  ftate  of  nature;  and  any  at* 
tention  to  that  coalition  of  interefts  which 
makes  the  happinefs  o£  a  country,  is  poffiblc 

I  only  to  ihoft  whom  enquiry  and  refledtion 
have  citobled  to  comprehend  it, 

! 

Thi«  doctrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well 
as  falfe :  its  tendency  i«  to  produce  the-belief 
of  a  kind  of  moral  predeftination,  or  over- 
ndkig  principle  which  cannot  be  refifted;  he 
tbat  adaEliits  it,  i$  prepared  to  comply  with 

V(Jl.  IV.  I  every 
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every  defire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  fhall 
excite,- and  to  "flatter  himfelf;  that  he  fubmits , 
only  to  the  lawful  dtomiiiiion  of.  Nature;  ia 
obeying  the  Tcfiftleft  anthofity  lof;  kisi  ruldug 

Pajjion.     '      .,:•'.*'     _    ;  '^      •''♦'-*,. 

'.Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  fo  litflc 
Ikill,  that/ *iii  the  examples,  by  whkhjhejfl^ 
IviArjateS  and  iDoilfirpfli«  it^  h©  hasjccsnfiwni^ 

paflion6>'appeliteis,,/atidhatiit^^    \  ^\\    \^>    m-. 

To  the ^CbaraSf^fs^  \of  M^h  ho \  awikd  fiaoflr* 
after,-  \n  ^a».  Bpift-le' fuppqfed?  t^  hdve.bc8iii^d?ii , 
drefled  to  -Martha' fiioUnt,  tiut  which*h*  kft. 
editH?n has  takfio? frdinr>hff^'  the* G^ra^erkqf 
Women.  This  poem ^whictjtw^ilafeobfteiiwitfe 
great  diligei^ce^  and  in  t/ie  author's  opinion . 
%vith  groat  fuccefsi.  was  ncgle<a«d  a4^  its  ftrft.' 
publicatibn,  a^.th/e  ct>uijafheuitator  i^^^pafe^ 
becaufe*  the  publick  was  informed  by  an  ad-- 
vertifement,  that*  it  contained  «^  Ghamihr\ 
drawn  from  the  Life  \  an  aijertion  which  Pope 
probably  di4  tiot  expeJ^'or  wifh  to  hive  been 
believed,  and  which  he  foon  gave  his  readfia-s 
fuflicient  reafon  t6  difouft,  by  telling  them 
in  a -note,  that  the  work  was  imperfect,  be- 
gaufe  part  of  his  fubjedl.was^  Vice  to&Jjigh  to 
be  yet  expofed*. 

^  The 


r 
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The  tiraa  however,  foon  eame,  in  which  it 
Was  fafc  taklifplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Madbo- 
rough  urider  the  name  of  Aioffa  i  VinA  her 
charadter  was  inferted  with  no  great  hooour 
to  the  writer's  gratitude* 

•    .'      .i .  '  -■      -  ■':■•'! 

He  payifhed  from  time  to  time  (between 
,  173:0  ami  i^fp^b)  Iirtitatioas  of  differestti  po- 
ems, of  Horace,  generally,  with  bis.^ame, 
and  once  .us.  Was  fufpeded  without  it.  What 
he  wa^  up(2»ai  moral  principlfiiafhamed  to  own^. 
he  ought  to-  have  liipprcfied^ : ;  .Of  thefe  pieaes^. 
it  ia.ulbldlfs  to^  fettle  ^hed^tos,  .as  they  had 
feWonii  ttiucb  relation  to  thct  times^,  -and  per* 
hap$^hfld'&een  long  in  hi$  hands^ 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  iri-r 

citnts  afe  familiarifed,  by  adapting  their  &h^ 

i  timents  to*itK>dcrn  topicks,by  making  Horace' 

I  fay  of  Shiklpeare  what  he  originally  faid  of 

,  Ennius,  and  accommodating  his;  fatires  on 

I  Patitolabus.and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers 

j  and  prodigals  of  our  own  time^  was  firft  prac- 

tifed  in  the.  feign  of  Charles  the  Second  by 

OWhamMrti  Rochefter^  at  leaft  I  remember 

no  inftanees  more  ancicni.     It  is  a  kind  of 

I  2  middle 


t 
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middle  compofition  between  tranflation  and 
original  defign,  which  pleafes  when  the 
thoughts  are  unexpecftedly  applicable,  and  the 
parallels  lucky.  It  feems  to  have  been  Pppc's 
favourite  amufement ;  for  he  has  carried  it 
further  than  any  former  poet. 

He  publifhed  likewife  a  revival,  in  fmoot^ei: 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne'&  Satires,  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  tlie  Dukejof  ^rcwf^ 
bury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  njade 
no  great  impreffion  on  the  publick.  Pope 
feems  to  have  known  their  imbeciflxty,^  and 
therefore  fuppreffed  them  while  he  ^J^as  yet 
contending  to  rife  in  reputatioii^  but  ven- 
tured them  when  he  thought  their  deficien- 
cies more  likely  to  be  imputed  to  Dopnc  than 
to  himfelf.  - 

The  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  wljillih^iC&n^ 

tabe  derived  in  it$'  fifft  defign^froto  'fi(diledlk^s 

Addrefs  afon  EJprit^  was  publilhcdin  Janti- 

2Wry  1735,  about  a,  mjonth  befor?  t\jj^  d^di  oi 

him  to  whom  it  ^  iixfcribc4*    J^  i^  t^^  b^t^re-. 

gretted  that  either  honour  or  pleafurc  fhould. 

have  bfeen  miffed  by  Arbuthnot  >  a<maneftlr 

mable  for  his  le4rnvig.,.«^amiable  fQt  IfktfMfji^ 

apd  venerable  for  his-  piety.     ,      . 

Arbuth^ 


.u.n. 
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^  Ari>u^not  was  a  man  of  gr6at  compre- 
limj^^ilwlul.in  his  profefiioa,  verfed  in 
tH^Yck&ce$^  .acquaiiited  withabcient  liteta* 
turc,  and  able  to  animate  his  mafs  of  know- 
ledge by  a  bright  and  a<ftive  irtiagination ;  a 
fidbolgmttvafflx  |?«at  bflUianiy  t£  wit  •  a  wit, 
Vho;  inith^ccbWd  of  life,  rttained  and  difco- 
.ytrcdA^iiohleardour of  religious  ^eal. 

^  Itt  this  Doem^Pppe,  feems  to  reckon  with 
^  pubUck.  He  vindicates  himfejf  from  cen- 
jTuresi^apd  with  dignity,  rather  than  arro- 
gahce^  enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindnefs 
and  ii^fped. 

^"tnlo  this  poem  are  interwoven  feveral  pa- 
ragraphs which  had  been  before  printed  as  a 
£:agm4r||:^^.s^nd  among  them  the  fatirical  lines 
upon  ^difon,  of  which  the  laft  couplet  has 
be^n  twice  correded.     It  was  at  firft, 

' :  Wltb'wbtild  not  fmile  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
^''Wtay^RTckiid  not  laug^  if  Addifon  were  he  ?  . 

Then, 

Who  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  P 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifoh  were  he  ? . 

I  ^  At 
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Atlasftitis, 

Who  but  jnuft  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
'Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he?  '  • 

He  wa^  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lor4 
Herviey,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  .a 
ileady  adherent  to  the  Miniftry ;  and,  being 
offended  with  a  conteniptuous  apfwer  tp  on? 
of  his  pamphlets^  had  fummoned  Pulteney 
4o  a  duel.  Whether-  he  or  Pope  made  the 
firft  attack,  perhaps  camiot  now  be  eafily 
Jcnown  :  he  had  written  an  invedrive  ag^inft 
l^ope,  whom  he  calls-.  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and 
as  thy  birth  obfcure -,  and  hints  that  his  father 
was  a  hatter.  T9  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in 
yerfe  and  profe :  tlie  verfes  are  in  this  poem  j; 
and  the  profe,  though  it  was  never  fent,  is 
printed  among  his  Letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader 
jCff  the  prefejit  time  cxhitiits  nothing  but  te-^ 
dious  malignity.  ;^     •' 

His.J[afl  Satires,  of  the.geniCrai  kind,  were 
two  Dialogues,  named  from  the  year  in  whiph 
they  were  publiihed  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
^hirty^i^ht.  In  thefe  poems  many  are  praifed 
and  many  are  reproached.     Pope  was  tjien 

entangled 
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entangled  in  the  oppafition ;  a  follower  of 
thtf  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  hoiife, 
juid  the  friend  of  many  who  obftrudted  arid 
cenfured  the  condudtbf  the  Minifters.  His 
political  partiality -wa^  too  plainly  fhewn ;  he 
forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  paffed,  ini 
his  eprlipr  years>  uninjured  and  unoffendiiig 
through  much  m®re  violent  conflids  of 
fadion.  , 

In  the  iirft  Dialogue,  having  an  opportu** 
nity  of  praifin^  Allen  of  Bath,  he  afked  his 
leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illuftrious 
by  any  merit  of  his, ^i^ceftorg,  and  called  him 
in  his  \cxks  low-'born  Allen.  Men  are  feldom 
fatisfied  with  praife  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  of  defed.  Allen  feems  not. to 
have  taken'any  pleafure  in  his  epithet,  which 
was  afjt^rwards  foftened  into  humble  Allen.    \ 

' '  In  the  fecond Dialogue  he  took  fome  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxes;  among  others ;  which 
Fox^  in  a  reply  to  Ly  tteltoh,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rejpaying,  by  reproaching  him  with 
the  fricndfhip  of  a  lampooner,  who  fcattered 
his'ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and  againft 
whom  he  hoped  the  refentment  of  theLegifla- 
tufe  would  quickly  be  difcharged* 

I  4  About 
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About  this  tifnp  Paul  Whitehead^  *  fmall 
poet|  was  fummoncd  before  the  Lor4«  for  » 
poem  called  Manners^  together  with  Do^Ukf 
^  publisher.  Whitc^hucad^  who  hung  loodCb 
upon  £x4etyt  iculkcd  aod  efcaped|?:i»it 
Dodfley's  ih^p  and  f^ly  tjiade  hk:^4ppeas> 
ance  necefiary.  Hp  wpf ,  hQ^f^yefi  fooniiii^ 
xniffed ;  and  the  whole  procf fs  was  prohad^t 
intended  rather  to  intiniidatr  Pope  %km  to 
punith  Whitehead,  ;; 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  joijj 
the  patriot  with  the  po«*|  nor  drew  his  pen 
upon  ftatefmen.  That  he  defifled  from  his 
attempts  of  reformation  is  imputed^  by  hjs 
^^men^tor^  to  his  dcfpair  of  preyaijling 
over  the  corruption  of  the  time-  .He  was  not 
Ukely  to  have  be?n  ev«r  o^  opii^ipn  that  the 
0rea4  of  his  fatire  would  coi|nteryai][  the  lo^e 
of  power  or  of  moneys  he  plc%fe4  ^^^►^(flf 
with  beir^  ii?ipor tan t  a^d  .  fpj-Jnidltbi^,  i  aifi^ 
gratified  jfometimes  }ii§  pride,  .aod^^ipftirti^s 
Jiis  refentment  ^  till  %t  laft  h? :  ifefgaft;,  Jo 
think  he  fhould  be  more  fafe^  if  hcf  were 
|e|sbufy,,^  ^  ^;   :,  .^  :>? 

The 


Thf  Jifyams  ofSctdHer^i^  piibllihed  kftottt 
fhis  time/ cSittnd  dUiy  td  ib^  fifft  book  otm 
work,  proj«<aed  in  cx)naert  bf  ^tip,  S^^^ 
imd  4rbuthiioty  who  nfed  to  meet  ifi  the 
tiai6<lf  <^Mi  A«ne,  sftixi  dieiipiiyQ^^  thekh'^ 
fc}v55  thfc^  SfrilhkPUfChd,  Their  purpoft 
V»  to  tfeftfiH*  the  4bhkfcs  of  lemming  by^a 

were  difperfed  V  the  defign  was  never  comv 
f]^t(^  i  4iwl  Wdrburton  Jamcbts  its  miicar- 
riage,  as  m  ^YtRt  w^  diiai)xons  |o  'poUte 

If  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  by  this  fpe- 
^imcn^  whifiH  feema  to!  be  liic  produiSion  of 
Ar^HtthiWt^  with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by 
Pdpe,  th9wa?i$it>fii^i^  will  not  be  much  la-r 
mcBtedj  for  the  fpllie^  which  the  writer  ri-r 
diq^iks  ajre  fo  little  praiSiie'd,  riiat  they  are 
B9t  kt^wnj  wr  <:mi  the  fatire  be  underftooii 
biit  by  fhc  katned :  Tie  raifes  phantoms  of 
abfUrdity,  and  ^h^en  drives  them  away.  He 
cures  4iife^9$  ib^  were  never  felt. 

fpT  this  reafcn  this  joint  produdion  of 
ibrtC  ^inKl  i^i^i's^  ^  iiever  obtained  any 

'    ^  "    notice 
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notice  from  mankind ;  it  has  been  little  read, 
or  when  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no 
«ian  Qould  he  wifer,  better,  or  merrier,  by 
remembering  it.  .  :  .' .    ^ 

.  '  The  defigh  cannot  boaft:of  nrach'  opigiisa- 
lity;  for,  befides.hs  general Vefembknfc^*  to 
Dm  fixate,  there  will  be' found  in  it  parti- 
cular imitations  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mr^  Oi^^i'  - 

.  Swift  carried  fo  much  of dt  into  Ireland  aa 
fupplied  him  with  hints  for- his  Travels ;  and 
with  thofe  the  world  might  have  been  ck)n— 
tented,  though  the  reft  had  been  fuppreffed. 

P6pe  had  fought  for  images  and  fen timents 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored  , 
by  many  other  of  the  EngKflh  writers  •  he 
had  confulted  the  modern  wrkers>  of  Latin 
poetry,  a  clais  of  authors  whoni  Boileau  en-^ 
^cavoured  to  bring  into  contempt^  ^  and  who 
are  too  generally  negleded.  Pope,  howcvef*; 
was  not  afliamed  of  their  acq»aintance,' nor 
.ungrateful  jforibe  advantages  which  fie  might 
have' derived  from  it.  A  fmall  feledlion  from 
the  Italiaiis^^  *irha  wrote  in  Latin  •hid'^'^been 
publiftied  at  i!*Qn4on^  about  tii^vfeittfer  «nd^^ 

the 
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jthe  laft  century,  by  a  man  who  concealed 
Jiis  name,  but  whom  his  Preface  fhevvB  to 
have  been  well  qualified  fpr  his.  undertakingi 
This  coU^dtion  Popf  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  ( 1 740)  publifhed  it  in:  twp  volupiesi 
but  injurioufly  oinitte^  his^pc^defeijbr's  pro-^ 
face*:  .  To.  »thefe  books,  whiqij  ha4  nothing 
bMt  the  mere  text^  no  regard  was  paid,-  the 
aujhofs  ww-e-ftjill  aegkiS^d,  ^^  thp  editor 
was  neither  praifed  nor  cenfured,  '     > 

.  He  did  not  link  into  idlenefs;  }ie  had 
planned  a  work,  which  he  confidered  as  fujbir 
fequent  to  his  EJay  on  Man^  of  which  he  hay 
given  this  account  to  Dr,  Swift* 

"  March  25,  i736» 
' '  If  eyer  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfe, 
*-^\OAe  .of  >them  ihall  b?  addrefled  to  you; 
*'  Ii;havc'  Ic&ng  concerted  it,  -and  b?gun  it| 
M'  but  I  would  G^ke  wh:|t>  bears  ypur  name 
*^.a«/fini(hed  as  my  lafl:  work  ought  to  be, 
^^  that  is  to  ^  fay,,  more  finiihtd  than  any  of 
*^  *he  i£tSt\  M ;  The  fabje^l.  is  large,  and  will 
**  divide  into  fcur  Epiftles,  which  naturalljf 
'*  iblbawr  the.  JS^  an  Many  viz.  i.  Of  the 
^*  Ejftentfljad,  Limits  of  Human  Rcafon  and 

**  Science. 
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>*  Scieiw^c.  2.  A  View  of  die  ufeful  and 
♦*  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  unufeful 
^'  and  therefore  unattainable  Arts.  3.  Of 
^*  the  Nature,  Ends,  Application,  and  XJfo 
^  of  diiFerentCapcities.  4.  OftheUfeof 
**  Lformng,  of  the  Science,  of  the  Wori^^ 
V  and  of  Wit.  It  will  conclude  with  a 
»*  fatire  againft theMifapplication  of allthefe, 
*«- exemplified  by  Pidlures,  Charaders,  and 
"Examples." 

This  work  in  its  fuU  extent;  being  now 
a^i^fted  with  an  afthma,  and  finding  the 
powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had  no 
longer  courage  to  undertake ;  but,  from  the 
materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added, 
at  Warburton's  requeft,  another  book  to  the 
Dunciady  of  which  the  defign  is  to  ridicule 
fuch  ftudies  as  are  either  hopelefs  or  ufclefs, 
as  either  purfue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what, 
if  it  be  artained,  is  of  no  ufe. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the 
laurel  had  been  for  fome  time  upon  the  head 
cf  Cibber  j  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofcd  that  Pope  could  regard  with  much 
kindnefs  or  cfteem,  though  in  one  of  the 
2  Imitations 
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Jimitatioas  of  Horace  hp  has  libejrally  enougli 
praifcd  the  Carelefs  Hujband.  In  the  Dunciad, 
among  other  worthlcfs  fcribblers,  he  had 
mentioned  Gibber;  who,  in  his  Apology ^ 
complains  of  the  great  poet's  unkindaefs  aa 
more  injurious,  becaufe^  fays  he,  Inever  hpve 
offended  him. 

It  might  have  been  expedked  that  Pope. 
Ihould  have  been,  in  fome degree,  mollified  by 
this  fubmiffiv?  gentlenefs ;  but  no  fuch  con-  , 
fequence  appeared.  Though  he  condefcend- 
ed  to  commend  Gibber  once,  he  mentioned 
him  afterwards  contemptuoufly  in  one  of 
his  Satires,  and  again  in  his  Epiflle  to  Ar-* 
buthnot;  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad  attacked  him  with  acrimony,  to 
which  the  provocation  is  not  eafily  difco- 
verable.  Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridi- 
culing the  Laureat,  he  fatirifed  .  thofe  by 
whom  the  laurel  had  beea  given,  and  gratifi- 
ed that  ambitious  petulance  with  which  he 
affcfted  to  infult  the  great. 

The  fevmty  of  this  fatire  left  Gibber  no^ 
longer  any  patience.  He  had  confidence^ 
enough  in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  hq 

coul4 
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could  difturb  the  quiet  of  his  adverfary,  and ' 
doubtlefs  did   not   want   inftigators/   WhOy 
without  any  care  about .  the  victory,  defireij' 
to  amufe  themfelves  by  looking  on  the  con,-' 
teft.     He  therefore  gave  the  town  a  pain- 
phlet,  in  which  he  declares  his  refolution 
from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow 
without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
verfary  by  perfeverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  by  ftrength,  ' 

The  inceflant  and  unappeafcble  malignity 
of  Pope  he  imputes   to  a  very  diftant  caufe^ 
After  the '  Tihree  Hours  after  Marriage  had 
been  driven  off 'the   ftage,  by  theioffcncdc 
which  the  rriummy  ahd' crocodile  gave  the* 
audience,  v/hile  the  exploded  fcene  was-  yet'^ 
freih  in  memofy,'it  happened  that  Cibbei'" 
played  Bayes  in  the  'Rehearfahy  and,  as  it  hadti 
,  been  ufual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  men-^ 
tion  of  any  recent -theatrical  tranfadions-J  lie 
faid,  that  he  -once  thought  ^to  havc-introu-^' 
duced  his  lovers- di^uifed -in  a:  Mummy: an d^ 
a  Crocodile.-   ^^  37his;^'  iays  he,  **^vas  .nwj; 
**  ^ceivcd  with ; loud  claps,  which  indicated; 
**  cotrteinpt  of /thejplay."     Pope,-. who  ^^s/ 
behiiidthe  fcenev  Electing  him  as  he  left  the*' 

ftage. 
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ftage^  attacked  him,  as  he  fays»  with  all  the 
virulencedf  a  Wit  out  6fhisfenfes\  to  which  he 
replied,  '^  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice 
*'  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  particular  a  man 
*'  than  to  declare,  that,  as.ofien  as  he  play« 
^'  ed  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  fame 
"  provocation." 

He  fhcws  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was 
one  o£  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo 
^louily  defended ;  and  adds  an  idle  ftory  of 
Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavejrn. 

'  The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
ef  thought  or  language,  and,  if  fuffered  to 
remain  without  notice,;  would  have  .been 
very  foon  forgotten.     Pepe  had  now  been 
enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
if  his  paffion  had  notbedn  too  powerful  for 
his  underftanding,  that,  from  a  contention. 
like  his  with  Cibber,  the  world  fecks  nothing 
but  diverfiort,  which  is  given  at  thecxpence 
of  the  higher  charadler.     Whea  Cibber  lam- 
pooned Pope,  curiofity  was  excited  5  what 
Pope  would  fay  of  Cobber  nobody  enquired^ 
but  in  hope  that  Pope'^  afpcrity  niightbrtmy 
his  pain  and  Jeflen  his  dignity*  .^ 


^^ 
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Hb  (t%euldi  thffttfort  have  luflbred  die  p^y»^ 
l^ftkt  to  flutter  and)  cHe,  wididut  conieSkng 
that  iil  feing  him.  The  difbofk)Uf  0#  being 
ihcwn  as  Cibber's  toCagdnift  C(wM  nc«r  be 
cttttpen^ed  by  the  iri£h>ry.  Cibb^  hac^ 
nothing  to  lofe ;  when  Pope  had^  ei&hauftect 
all  his  malignity  upon  him,  he  would  rife  in 
i^^ckeim  b<f>di.^Ms  frkind&ancfhis  eniemies. 
Silence  only  eouMhiave  made  him  delpieablef 
cbe  blo^;cr  which  did  not  appear  to  be  j^^ 
would  have  been  jftruck  in  vain. 

Be*  Pope's  irafcibility  prevaifed^ahd  -he 
tefofarcd  to  tail  the  whote  Englifh  world  that 
he  was  at  war  witll  Gibber  j  and  to  fliew  that? 
kc  thought  him  no  common  adverfary,  hd 
prepared  no cctetttoh  vengeance;  hepubliih- 
ed  a  new  cditioto'  6f  the  Dunciait,  in  which 
iB^'dtgnAodT'Jk^Sa/d^i^^  hi^  painful  pre^ 
cmincMe^  and :4Athron€d  C^i$^  in  ki$  ftead. 
Unlwp^ly  the  twotiiejoe^  w«re  of  oppofite 
charaders^  and  Pope  was.  miwiliing  «a  lofe 
what  he  had  aiready  wtit&»  3  be  has  there-i 
f 6ce  depntved)  his  poem  by  giving  to*  Cibber 
tfac^ldbooksy  the  cold  pedantry  and  fluggiih 
pertinacity  of  Theobald*. 

Pope 
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Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  in- 
terdS^  to  make  another  change^  and  intro-^ 
ducedPjPi>orne  contending  for  the  prize  among 
the  bookiellers ,     Oiborne  was  a  man  in tirely 
deiHtiite  of  fhame,  wkhoQt  fenfe  of  any  dif-^ 
grace  but  that  of  poverty.    He  told  me,  when 
he  w^s  doing  that  .which  raifed  Pope's  re- 
fentment>  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  the 
Duncia^',  but  he  had  the  fate  of  Caffandra ; 
I  g%ve  no  credit  to  his  predictions  till  iatime 
1  faw  it  accompliihed.     The  (hafts  of  fatire 
were  dire<9ed  equally  in  vain  againft  Cibber 
%54  Oiborne  i  being  repelled  by  the  impene-i 
trable  impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by 
the  impaiiive  dulnefs  of  the  other;   'Pope 
confefled  his  own  pain  by  his  anger  j  but  he 
gg.^  no  pain  to  thofe  who  had  provoked 
hicfti     He  w^  able  to  hurt  ^ton^  biit  him- 
(elf  ^  by  transferring  the  fame  ridicule  from 
one  to  another^  he  deftroyed  its  efficacy;  for^ 
by  fhewing  that  what  he  had  faid  of  one  he 
was   ready  to  fay  of  another^  he  reduced 
himfelf  to  the  infignificance  of  his   own 
magpyci  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at 
a  vtnturci  .  .  «► 

VoL.iV.  t  Cibber, 
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Cibber,  according  to  his  engagernent^^  re- 
paid the  Dunciad  vrith  anbthei-  "f^ampkl^t, 
which.  Pope  faid,  ivoulJ  be  as  ^oodas  a  doje 
ofhartjhorn  to  bim\  but  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Richardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his  fatliei- 
the  painter  on  a  vifit,  when  one  of  CiM)er's 
pamphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who 
faid,  ^hefe  fhtngi  are  my  diverfion.  They  M 
by  him  while  he  perufed  it,  and  favtr  his  fea- 
tures writhcn  with  anguifh;  arid  young  Rieh- 
ardfon  faid  to  his  father,  when  they  retUrtted, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  preferved  from  filch  divef- 
fioh  as  had  beeil  that  d^y  the  lot  of  P6pe. ''  ^] 

I^rom  this  time,  finding  his  difeafej  more 
oppfeffive,  arid  his  vital  powers  gradually  dcr 
dining,  he  no  longer  ftrained  his  faculties 
ifvifh  any  original  compofition^  aor  prppofed 
any  other  employmeiit  for  his  remaining  J4^e 
than  the  revifal  ?jid  correftion  of  his  fornfie^ 
works ;  in  which  he  received  advice  an,dj^.^^-g 
fiftanoe  from  Warbupton,  whoin  be,appqaj^ 
to  have  trufted  apd  honoured  in  the  higl^^ 
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He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  jperhaps 
without  much  lofs  to  mankind;  for  his  herb 
was  Brufus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a 
ridiculous  fiftion,  cftablifhed  a  colony  in  Bri- 
tain. The  fubjed:  therefore  was  of  the  fabu- 
lous agC]  the  aftors  were  a  race  upon  whom 
imagination  has  been  exhaufted,  and  attention 
wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not 
eafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in  blank 
verfe,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with  great 
imprudence,  gnd,  I  think,  without  due  confi- 
dcration  of  the  nature  of  our  language.  The 
Iketch  is,.,at.leaft  in  part,  preferved  by  Ruif- 
head;  by.  which  it  appears,  that  Pope  was 
thoughtlefs  enough  to  model  the  names  of 
his  heroes  with  terminations  not  confiftent 
with  the  time  or  country  in  which  he  places 
them. 

He  Ungertd  through  the  next  year  i  but 
perceived  himfelf,  as  he  cxpreiTes  it,  going 
down  the  £i/L  He  had  for  at  leaft  five  years 
becnaffliAed  with  an  aflhma,  and  other  dif- 
orders,  which  his  phyficians  were  unable  to 
relieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
fultcd  Dr.  Thomfon,  a  man  Vho  had,  by 
large  promifes,  apd  free  cenfures 'of  the  com- 
^    K  2  »       mon 
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moa  prafticc  of  phyficfc,  forqsd  hixpfcl£  »p 
into  fudden  reputation,  Thomfon  rdeclai:^ 
his  diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy^  and  evacuatejc 
part  of  the  water  by  tindure  of  jalap;,  bu 
confeiTed  that  his  belly  did  not  fuhiide 
Thomfon  had  many  enemies^  and  Pope  wai 
perfuaded  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amufemen 
and  converfati9n,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting 
in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and*  Lrorc 
Marchmont,  he  faw  his  favourite  Marth 
Blount  at  the  bottom  of  ti\e  terracey.  anc 
afked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  handi  hei 
up.  Bolingbroke,  not  liking  his  errand; 
crofled  hi&  legd/  and  fat  ftill;  ibut  'Liorc 
Marchmont,  who  was  youriger  and  lefs  eap^ 
tious,  waited  on  the  Lady;  t^^ho,  "whenih^ 
came  to  her,  afked,  Wbat^  is  he  not  dead  yet 
She  is  faid  to  have  negledred  him^  '.*rith 
fhameful  unkindnefs,  in  the'  latter  timdjoi 
his  decay;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he^^ac 
to  leave,  fhe  had  a  very  great  part,  iTheii 
acqtiaintance  began  eafly;  the  life  of^  eacli 
was  pidtured  on  the  other's  mind  j  th^ir  cfon 
verfation  therefor©  was  endearing,  for  whei 
they  met,  there  was  fan  immediate  cQalitioc 
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of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  confider- 
ed  her'unwiliingn.efs  to  approach  the  cham- 
l^er  of  ficknefs  as  female  weafcnefs,  or  human 
fraiky ;  perhaps  he  was  confcious  to  himfelf 
of  peeviflinefs  and  impatience,  or,  though 
he  was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might 
y6t  confider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her 
fault ;  and>  if  he  had  fuffcred  his  heart  to 
be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have  found 
nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
have  only  fhrunk  within  himfclf ;  it  was  too 
late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondnefs. 

.    In  May  1744*.  his  death  was  approach- 
tag*  ^  onthefixth,  he  was  all  day  delirious, 
/which  hei  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as 
r  ufnfficicnt  humiliajtion  of  the  vanity  of  man ; 
he  afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things 
as  through  a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours ; 
^d  one  day,  in  the  prefence  of  Dodfley, 
alked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from 
•  the  wall.     He  faid  that  his  greateft  inconve- 

-  pience  was  inability  to  think. 

^-  -^  Bolingbrokc  fometimes  wept  over  him  in 

-  thi#  ftatc  of  hclplefs  decay  s  and  being  told 

'"  •  Spence. 
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by  Spcncc,  that  Pope,  at  tJbe  intcrmiffion  of 
hisideliripufflcft,  was  always  faying  fome- 
thing  kind  either. of  his  ptcfent  or  jibfcnt 
friends,  and  that  his  humanity  feemed  to 
have  furvived  his  underftanding,  anfwered, 
//  hasfo.  And  added,  I  never  in  my  life  knew 
a  man  that  badfo  tender  a  heart  for  his  parti-' 
cular  friends y  or  more  general  friendjhip  for 
mankind.  At  another  time  he  faid,  /  have 
known  Pope  thefe  thirty  years,  and  value  my^ 
felfmore  in  bis  friendjhip  than-^his  grief  then 
fuppreffed  his  voice. 

Pope  expreffed  undoubting  confidence  of 
a  future  ftate.  Being  afked  by  his  friend  Mr, 
Hookc,  a  papift,  v^hether  he  would  not  die 
like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whetner  a 
prieit  fht>uld  not  be  called,  he  anfwered,  / 
do  not  think  it  effential,  but  it  will  be  very 
right  \  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  of  it  ^  , 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given 

him  the  lafl:  facraments,  he  faid,  *'  There  is 

*  ".  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and 

**  friendfbip,  and  indeed  friendfhip  itfelf  is 

^*  only  a  part  of  virtue/' 

He 
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.  He  dicjtin'  the  eyening  of  the  thirtieth: day 
of  Niay,.rj[744>  fo  pkciiiHy,  that  the  ittca-^- 
dwits  did  not  dHcern  the  exad  tin^  of  his 
expiratipa.     He  was  buried  at  T  wickenham^  i 
npir  his  father  and  mother,  where  a  aicmu-^ 
mttat  has  ;b?^  eredted  to  him  by  bis  com-, 
mcntator,  the  Biihop  of  Gloucefter. 

-  Ue^-kft  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  cxe** 
cjitorsi  fifrft  to  Lord  Boljtngbroke,  and  if  \  he 
ihould  not  be  living  to  the  Earl  of  March- 
monty  undoubtedly  expedting  them  to  be 
proud  of't]b«,trufl:,  ahd  eager  to  extend  His 
faole;  :But  Ifct  ^io  maa  ^jiream  of  influence 
bejtond  his  life.  After  a  decent  time  DodHqr 
theibciokfeUfcr  went  to  folicit.preferenceai  the; 
pubjli0i6r/afvl  ^as  told  thatithe  parcel  hiaid^not . 
b«§nyej^infpi9dt^;  and  whatever  wia$  thefea— 
fcm,  ihe  wQfld^ias  bee»  disappointed  of  witot 
vi^%  referred  for  the  next  age.       '      x       V 

fle  jofl:^^  indeed,  the  fiivour  of  Bolingbroke 
by.  2c  kind  df  pofthumous  offence.  The  po- 
lilkal  pjtmphJet  called  TCbt  Patriot  j^i>^  had 
berntputt  into;  his  hands  that  he  rpight  pro- 
cure the  impreifion  of  a  very  few  cppies,  to 
K4  be 
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be  diftributcd  according  to  the  author's  direc*? 
tion  among  his  friends,  and  Pope  aflurc4 
him  that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  were 
allowed ;  but,  foon  after  his  death,  the  prin-*- 
tcr  brought  and  rcfigned  a  CQ^nplete  edition 
pf  fifteen  hundred  copies,,  which  Pope  ^  had 
ordered  him  to  print,  and  to  retain  in  iecret. 
He  kept,  as  was  obferved,  his  engagement 
to  Pope  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his 
friend  ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  tranfr 
aftioh,  till,  upon  thp  death  of  his  employer, 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deliver  the 
books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  with 
jgreat  indignation,  made  a  fire  in  his  yard, 
and  delivered  th^  whole  impreffion  to  the 
flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
pot  naturally  diftated  by  refentment  of  vior 
lated  faith;  refentment  more  acrimonious^^ 
as  the  violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more 
trufted.  But  here  the  anger  might  have 
flopped }  the  injury  was  private,  and  there 
^as  little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  fatif-: 
iied  ^  his  thirft  of  vengeance  excited  him  tq 
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Haft  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
bad  wept  in  his  laft  ftruggles  ;  and  he  pm-. 
ployed  Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to 
tell  the  tale  to  the  publick,  with  all  its  aggra- 
vations,    Warburton,  whofe  heart  was  warm ' 
with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  fe- 
paration,  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  in- 
terpofe^  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindi- 
cate theadlion,  for  breach  of  truft  has  al- 
ways fomething  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apology.     Having  advanced,  what 
cannot  be  denied,  that  xnor?tl  obliquity  is 
made  more  or  lefs  excufable  by  the  motives 
that  produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  pur- 
pofe  cpuFd  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his 
promife.     He  could  not  delight  his  vanity  by 
ufurping  the  work,  which,  though  not  fold 
in  fl>ops,  had  been  fhewn  to  a  number  more 
than    fuffiiGient    to    preferve    the    author's^ 
claim ;    hfe  cotfld  not  gratify  his  avarice ; 
for  he  could  not  fell  hia  plunder  till  Bo- 
}ingbroke  was  dead ;  and  even  then, .  if  the 
copy  was  left  to  another,  hi§  fraud  would 
be  defeated,  and  if  left-  to  himfelf,  would 
^e  ufclels* 

Warburton 
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Warburton  therefore  fuppofcs,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  the  irregularity 
of  his  conduit  proceeded  wholly,  from  hi$ 
zeal  for  Bolinghroke,  who  might  perhaps 
have  deftroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope 
thought  it  his  duty  to  preferve,  even  wjith- 
out  its  author's  approbation.  To  thi§  apo- 
logy an  anfwqr  was  written  in  a  hetter  to  fi?c 
mojl  impudent  man  livings 

He  brought  fome  reproach  upon  his  own 
memory  by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous 
mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and' 
an  afFcifted  repayment  of  his  benefadions. 
Mrs.  Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  fa- 
vourite of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the 
houfe  of  Allen,  where  fhe  comported  herfelf 
with  fuch  indecent  arrogance,  that  fhe  part- 
ed from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  ftate  of  irreconcile- 
able  diflike,^  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred 
againft  her.  This  exclufion  flie  refented 
with  fo  much  bitternefs  as  to  refufe  any  le-. 
gacy  from  Pope,  unlefs  he  left  the  world 
with  a  Idifavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen, 
Having  been  long  under  her  dominion,  now 

tottering 
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tottering  in  the  decline  of  lifp,  and  unable 
to  refift  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or,  per- 
haps with  the  prejudice  of  a  lover,  perfuad- 
cd  that  fhe  had  fuffered  improper  treatment, 
he  complied  with  her  demand,  and  pol- 
luted his  will  with  female  refentment,  Allen 
accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Holpital  at  Bath ;  obfcrving  that  Pope  was 
always  a  bad  accomptant,  and  that  if  to 
150/.  he  had  put  a  cypher  more,  he  had 
come  nearer  to  the  truth* 


THE 
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THE  perfon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  QiceA  n^odel. 
He  has,  in  his  account  of  the  Little  Club ^ 
conipared  himfelf  to  afjatkr,  and  by  another 
is  defcribed  as  protuberant  behind  and  before. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  in- 
fancy j  but  he  was  pf  a  conftitution  originally 
feeble  and  weak  >  and  aa  bodies  of  a  tender 
frame  are  eafily  diftorted,  his  deformity  was 
probably  in  part  the  effeft  of  his  application. 
His  ftature  was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him 
to  a  level  with  common  tables,  it  Was  necef-r 
fary  to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  'face  was 
not  difpleafing,  and  his  eyes  were  an;nxate4 
and  vivid,  - 

r 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diflor^ 
tion,  his  vital  funftions  were  fo  flniich  dif- 
ordered,  that  his  life  was  a  long  difeafe.     His 
n^oft   frequent    affailant   was   the   headach, , 
^hich^he  ufed  tp  relieve  by  inhaling  the 

^^        ifceam , 
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fteaiii  of  coiFee,  wliich  he  very  frequently 
required. 

Mpft  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his 
petty  peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a 
fem^e  domeftick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life. 
He  was  then  fo  weak  as  to  fland  in  perpetual 
need  of  female  attendance ;  extremely  fenfi- 
ble  of  cold,  fo  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur 
doublet,  under  a  fhirt  of  very  coarfe.  warm 
linen  with  fine  fleeves.  When  he  rofe,  he 
was  in  veiled  in  boddice  made  of  ftiff  canvafs, 
being  fcarce  able  to  hold  himfelf  ere6^  till  , 
they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flaij- 
nel  waiftcoat.  One  fide  was  contradied.  His, 
legs  were  (6  flender,  that  he  enlarged  their 
bulk  with  three  pair  of  ftockings,  which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid  ;  for  he 
Was  not  able  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfelf,  and 
neither  went  to  bed  nor  rofe  without  help* 
His  wcaknefs  made  it  very  difficult  for  him 
to  be  cleans 

His  hair  had  falleft  aimoA  all  away  •  and 
he  uf^  to  dine  fometimes  with  Lord  Ox- 
ford, privately,   in  a  Velvet  cap.     His  drefs 
^  of 
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of*  ceremony  was  black  with  a  tye-wig,  and 
a  little  fword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodj^tion  which 
his  ficknefs  required^  had  taught  him  all  the 
unpleafing  and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetu- 
dinary man.  He  expedled  that  every  thing 
fhould  give  way  to  his  eafe  or  huijfiour,  as  a 
child,  whofe  parepts  will  not  hear  her  cry, 
has  an  unrefifted  dominion  in  the  nurfery. 

C^eft  que  r enfant  toujour s  eji  bomme, 
C'eji  que  F bomme  eJi  toujours  enfant. 

.  When  he  wanted  to  fleep  he  nodded  in  com^ 
pany ;  and  once  llumbercd  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of 
poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendfhip  gave, 
procured  him  many  invitations ;  but  he  was 
a  very  troubleforae  inmate.  He  brought  no 
fervant,  and  had  fo  many  wants,  that  a  nu- 
merous attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to  fup- 
ply  them*  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no 
room  for  another,  -  becaufe  he  exadled  the 
attention,  and  employed  the  aftivity  of  the 
whole  family.  .  His  errands  were  fo  frequent 
2  and' 
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aod  frivolous,,  that  the  footmen  in  tinie  avoid- 
ed and  negledted  him ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford difcharged  fome  of  the  fcrvants  for 
their  refolute  refufal  of  his  meflagesi  The 
maids,  when  they  had  negledted  their  bufi- 
nefs,  alleged  that  they  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  conftant  demands 
was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman 
that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was 
very  burthenfome ;  but  he  was  careful  to  rc- 
compenfe  her  want  of  fleep  ;  and  Lord  Ox- 
ford's fervant  declared,  that  in  a  houfe  where  . 
her  bufinefs  was  to  anfv/cr  his  call,  fhe  would 
not  alk  for  wages^ 

He  had  another  fault,  eafily  incident  to 
thofe  who,  fuffering  much  pain,  think  them- 
felvcs  entitled  to  whatever  pleafures  they  can 
fnatch..  H?  was  too.  indulgent  to  his  appe- 
tite ;  he  loyed  meat  highly  feafoned  and  of 
ftjfong  taftc  I  and,  at  the  intervals  of  the 
table,  amufed  himfelf  with  bifcuits  and  dry 
confcryfjs..  Jf  he  fat  down  to  a  variety  of 
difhes,  he  would  opprefs  his  ilomach  with 
regletion^aad  though  he  feemed  angry  when 
a  (^tarp.  w^  offered  him,  did  not  forJbear  to 
drinkiti  I  His  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues 

to 
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to  his  hearty  pampered  him  with  prefente  o^ 
luxury,  which  he  did  not  fuffer  to  ftand 
negledcd.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  luftre  of  their 
lives. '  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not  perifli 
by  a  javelin  or  a  fword ;  the  flaughters  of 
Cannae  were  revenged  by  a  ring^  The  death 
of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his  friends 
to  a  filver  faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  de- 
light to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat.  Is  certain ; 
but  that  his  fenfuality  (hortened  his  life  will 
not  be  haftily  concluded,  when  it  is  temem- 
bered  that  a  conformation  fo  irregular  lafted 
fix  and  fifty  years,  notwithftanding  fuch  per-" 
tinacious  diligence  of  ftudy  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourfe  with. mankind,  he 
had  great  delight  in  artifice,  and  end^avour-^ 
ed  to  attain  all  his  purpofes  by  indireft  and 
uiifufpeded  methods.  He  hardly  drank  ted 
without  ajifatagenti  If,  at  the  hoiife  of  hisi 
friends,  he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he 
was  not  willing  to  afk  for  it  in  plain  terms^ 
.  but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  fomething 
convenient  j  though^  when  it  ^ai  procured,' 
4  hb 
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he  fooh  made  it  appear  for  whofe  fake  it  had 
.  been  recommended.  Thus  he  teized  Lord 
Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  fcreen.  He  prdcr- 
tifed  his  arts  on  fuch  fmall  occafions^  that 
Lady  Bolingbroke  ufed  to  fay,  in  a  French 
phrafe,  that  be  plaid  the  politiciaH  abdut  cab^ 
bages  and  turnips.  His  unjuftifiable  impref- 
fion  of  the  Patriot  King,  as  it  can  be  imput<* 
ed  to  no  particular  motive,  muft  have  pro-^ 
ceeded  from  his  general  habit  of  fecrecy  and 
cunning  i  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  fly 
trick,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  thought 
of  outwitting  Bolingbroke* 

In  fsuniliar  or  convivial  converfatiotx,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  refemblcd  Dryden,  as  !tein^ 
not  one  that  was  diftinguiflied  by  vivacity  in 
company.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  {o  near 
his  time,  fo  much  fhould  be  known  of  what 
he  has  written,  and  fo  little  of  what  he  had 
faid :  traditional  memory  retains  no  fallies  of 
taillery,  nor  fcntences  of  obfcrvatioti;  no- 
thing either  poihted  or  folid^  eithct  wife  or 
merry.  One  apophthegm  only  ftands  upon 
record.  When  an  obje<a:ioD  raifcd  againff 
his  infcription  for  Shakfpeare  was  defended 

Vol.  IV.  L  by 
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hy  the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied-^ 
horrefco  referens^^thzt  he  would  allow  the  puh 
"lijher  of  a  DiBionary  to  know  the  meaning  of] 
Jingle  wordy  but  not  of  two  words  put  together 

He  was  fretful,  and  eafily  difpleafed,  an 

.  allowed  himfelf  to  be  capricioufly  refentfu 

He  would  fometimes  leave   Lord    Oxfon 

filently,  no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was 

-  be  courted  back  by  more  letters  and  meffag^ 

than   the   footmen   were  willing  to  carrjl 

^  The  table  was  indeed  infelled  by  Lady  Mar 

Wortley,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Oxj 

ford,  and  who,    knowing  his   peevifhnef^ 

•*  could  by  no'intreaties  be  reftrained  from  con; 

.tradidting  him,  till  their  difputes  werefharp 

;  ened  to  fuch  afpcrity,  that  one  or  the  othe 

quitted  the  houfe. 

^  He  fometimes  condefcended  to  be  joculai 
with  fervants  or  inferiors  ;  but  by  no  merri 
ment,  either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  \a 

•ever  feen  excited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  domeftick  charadier,  frugality  wa 
a  part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  de^ 
termined  not  to  be  dependent,  he  determin?( 

no 
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not  to  be  in  want,  and  therefore  wifely  and 
magnanimoufly  rejedied  all  temptations  to 
expence  unfuitable  to  his  fortune.  This  ge- 
t  neral  care  miift  be  univerfally  approved  ;  but 
it  fometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices  of  par- 
fimony,  fuch  as  the  pradice  of  writing  his 
coinpofitions  on  the  back  of  letters,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the  I/iad,  by 
which  perhaps  in  five  years  five  fhillings  were, 
faved  ;  or  in  a  niggardly  reception  of  his 
friends,  and  fcantinefs  of  entertainment,  as, 
when  he  had  two  guefts  in  his  houfe,  he  would 
fet  at  fupper  a  fingle  pint  upon  the  table ;  and 
having  himfelf  taken  two  fmall  glaflbs  would 
retire,  and  fay.  Gentlemen^  I  leave  you  toyour 
wine.  Yet  he  tells  his  friends,  that  he  has 
a  heart  for  all,  a  houfe  for  all,  and,  whatever 
they  may  think,  a  fortune  for  all. 

He  fometimes,  however,  made  a  fplendid 
dinner,  and  is  faid  to  have  wanted  no  part^of 
the  fkill  or  elegance  which  fuch  performances 
require.  That  this  magnificence  ihould  be 
often  difplayed,  that  obftinate  prudence  with 
which  he  conducted  his  affairs  would  not  per- 
mit ;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and  cafual,  a,- 
mounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds 
L  2  a  year. 
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a  year,  of  which  however  he  declares  himfelf 
able  to  affign  one  hundred  to  charity. 

Of  this  fortune,  which  as  it  arofe  from 
publick  approbation  was  very  honourably 
obtained,  his  imagination  feems  to  have  been 
too  full :  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  fo 
well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  Wit,  that  ever 
delighted  fo  much  in  talking  of  his  money. 
In  his  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems,  his  garden 
and  his  grotto^  his  quincunx  and  his  vineSj^ 
or  fonae  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always,  to 
be.  found.  The  great  topick  of  his  ridicule 
is  poverty;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonifts  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  » 
dinner*  He  feems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want 
money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

r  - 

Next  ta  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  hisr 
poffefiions,  feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating 
the  4nen  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he  loudly  pro-* 
claims  not  to  have  been  obtained  by  any  prac- 
tices of  meannefs  or  fervility ;  a  boaft-  which 
was  never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to  which  very 
.  few 
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few  poets  have  ever  afpircd.  Pope  never  fet 
genius  to  fale ;  he  never  flattered  thofe  whom 
he  did  not  love,  or  praifed  thofe  whom  he  did 
not  eftecOTi.  Savage  however  remarked,  that 
he  began  a  little  to  relax  his  dignity  when  he 
wrote  a  diilich  for  his  Highnefss  dog. 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feeras  to  have 
increafed  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  paflcd 
over  peers  and  ftatefmen  to  infcribe  his  Iliad 
to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which 
the  praife  had  been  compleat,  had  his  friend's 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was 
chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now 
poiEble  to  know  *  there  is  no  trace  in  literary 
hiftory  of  any  particular  intimacy  between 
them.  The  name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the  ^ 
Letters  among  thofe  of  his  other  friends,  but 
without  any  obfervable  diftinftion  or  con-^ 
fequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care 
to  annex  names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was 
not  very  happy  in  his  choice ;  for,  except 
Lord  Bathurft,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were 
i  ch  as  that  a  good  man  would  wifli  to  have 

s  intimacy  with  them  known  to  pofterity : 
L  3  he 
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he  can  derive  little  honour  from  the  notice 
of  Cobham,  Burlington,  or  Bolingbrokc. 

.   Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  an  eflimate   be 
made  from  his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  fa- 
vourable gannot  eafily  be  formed ;  they  ex- 
hibit a  perpetual  and  unclouded  effulgence 
of  general  benevolence,  and  particular  fond- 
ncfs.     There  iS  nothing  but  liberality,   gra- 
titude,   conftancy,    and  tendernefs.     It  has 
been  io  long  faid  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
that   the  true   characters   of  men   may    be 
found  in  their  Letters,  and   that   he  vs^ho 
vrrites  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open  be- 
fore him.     But  the  truth  is,  that  fuch  were 
fimple  friendihips  of  the  Golden  Age^  and  are 
now  the  friendfliips  only  of  children.     Very 
few  can  boaft  of  hearts  which  they  dare  lay 
open  to  thejiifelv?§,  and  of  which,  by  what- 
ever accident  expofed,  they  do  not  fhun  a 
diilindl  and  continued  view  j  and,  certainly, 
v/hat  we  hide  from  oiirfelyes  we  do  not  fh'ew 
.to  our  friends.     There  is,  indeed,  no  tranf* 
action  which  offers  ftronger  temptations  to 
fallacy  and  fophiftication  than  e'piftolary  in- 
tercourfe.     In  the  eagernefs  of  converfation 
the  firfl  emotions  of  the  mind  often  biirft 

put, 
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out,  before  they  are  confidered ; "  in  the 
tumult  of  bufinefs,  intereft  and  paflion 
have  their  genuine  efFe<fl;  but  a  friendly 
Letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  perform^ 
ance,  in  the  cool  of  leifure,  in  the 
ftillnefs  of  folitude,  and  furely  no  man 
fits  down  to  depreciate  by  dcfign  his  ovvn 
character.  •  ^.- 

Friendfhip  has  no  tendency  to.fecurc  vera- 
city ;  for  by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wifli 
to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him 
whofe  kindnefs  he  defires  to  gain  or  kaep  ? 
Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is  lefs 
•conftraint  j  the  author,  is  not  confronted 
with  his  reader,  and  takes  his  chance  of  ap- 
probation, among  the  different  idifpofitions  of 
mankind;  but  a  Letter  is  addrefled  to  a 
fingle  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known;  and  muft  thereforje 
pleafe,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  for- 
bearimg  to  oppofc  them. 

To  charge  thofe  favourable^  reprefenta- 
tions,  which, men  give  of  their  own  minds, 
with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falfhood, 
would  fhew  more  feverity  than  knowledge. 

L  4  The 
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The  writer  Gommonly  bclieviss  himfclf.  AU 
tnoft  every  man's  tfloughts,  while  they  are 
general^  are  fight;  and  mpft  hearts  are  pure, 
^ile  temptation  is  away.  It  is  eafy  to 
awaken  generous  fentiments  in  privacy  j  tp 
dcfpife  death  when  there  is  no  danger;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  given.  While  ^uch  ideas  are  formed 
they  are  felt,  and  felf-love  does  not  fufpeft 
the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of 
fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  confidered  mere- 
ly as  compofitipns,  they  feem  to  be  preme- 
ditated and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write 
becaufe  there  h  fomething  which  the  mind 
wifhes  to  difcharge,  and  another,  to  folicit 
ilhe  irtiagination  becaufe  ceremony  or  vanity 
requires  fomething  to  be'  written.  Pope 
ponfefles  his  early  Letters  tp  be  vitiated  with 
ajfeBatian  and  ambition :  to  know  whether 
he  difentangled  himfelf  from  thefe  perverters 
pf  epiftolary  integrity,  his, book  and  his  life 
rauft  be  fet  in  cpmparifon. 

One  of  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt 
pf  his  9wn  poetry.     For  this,  if  it  had  been 

real, 
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ftalp  he  would  deferve  nd  commendation,  and 
In  this  he  was  certainly  not  fincere ;  for  his 
high  v^ue  of  himfelf  was  fufficiently  obferv- 
edy  and  of  what  could  he  be  proud  but  of  his 
poetry  ?  He  writes, -he  fays,  when  Jbe  hasjufi 
nothing  elfe  to  do ;  yet  Swift  complains  that 
he  was  never  at  leifure  for  convcrfation,  be- 
caufc  he  /bad  always  fome  poetical  fcbeme  in  bis 
head.  It  was  pundually  required  that-  his 
writing^box  ihould  be  fet  upon  his  bed  be- 
fore he  rofe ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  domeftick 
related,  that,  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty, 
ihe  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times 
in  one  night,  to  fupply  him  with  paper,  left 
he  fbould  lofe  2^  thought. 

He  pretends  infenfibility  to  cenfure  and 
criticifm,  though  it  was  obferved  by  all  who 
knew  him  that  every  pamphlet  difturbed  his 
quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  laid 
him  open  to  perpetual  vexation ;  but  he 
wiflied  to  defpife  his  criticks,  and  therefore 
hoped  that  he  did  defpife '  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when 
the  Court  paid  little  attention  to  poetiy,  he 
nurfed  in  his  mind  a  foolifh  difefteem  of  Kings, 

and 
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and  proclaims  that  &e  never  fees  Courts.  Yet  a 
little  regard'  fllewn  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
melted  his  obduracy;  and  he  had  not  much  to 
fay  when  he  was  afked  by  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
bow  he  could  Ion)  eaPrince  while  he  diJlik^dKingst 

He  very  frequently  profefles  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  reprefents  himfelf  as  looking 
on  mankind,  fonietimes  with  gay  indiffe- 
rence, as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his 
ferious  attention;  and  fonietimes  with  gloomy 
indignation,  as  on  monfters  more  worthy 
of  hatred  than  of  pity.  Thefe  were  difpofi- 
tions  apparently  counterfeited.  How  could 
he  defpife  thofe  whom  he  lived  by  pleafing, 
and  on  whofe  approbation  his  efleem  of  him- 
felf was  fuperftrufted  ?  Why  fliould  he  hate 
thofe  to  whofe  favour  he  owed  his  honour 
and  his  eafe  ?  Of  things  that  terminate  in 
human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  j  udge ;  to 
defpife  its  fentence,  if  it  were  poffible,  is 
not  juft;  and  if  it  were  juft,  is  not  poffible. 
Pope  v/as  far  enough  from  this  unreafonable 
temper ;  he  was  fufficiently  a  fool  to  Fame, 
and  his  fault  was  that  he  pretended  to  ne- 
gleft  it.  ^  Plis  levity  and  his  fullennefs  were 
only  in  his  Letters  y  he  pafled  through  com- 
mon 
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ihon  life,  fometimes  vexed,  and  fometimes 
pleafed,  with  the  natural  emotions  of  com- 
mon men. 

His  fcorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too 
often  to  be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that, 
which  he  defpifes  ;  and  as  falfehood  is  always 
in  danger  of  inconfiftency,  he  makes  it  his 
boaft  at  another  time  that  he  lives  among 
them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  fwells 
often  in  his  mind.     He  is  afraid  of  writing, 
left  the  clerks  of  the  Poft-ofiice  fliould  know 
his  fecrets  ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  confi- 
ders  himfelf  as  furrounded  by  univerfal  jea- 
loufy;  after  many  deaths  J  and  many  dif^erjions , 
two  or  three  oftiSy  fays  he,  may  Jf  ill  be  brought 
together,  fiot  to  plot,  but  to  divert  ourfehesy  and 
the  world  too,  if  it  pleafes;  and  they  can  live 
together,  zn6,fie'w  "what  friends  ivits  may  be, 
infpite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world.     All  this 
while  it  was  likely  that  theclerks  didnot  know 
his  hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies 
than  a  publick  charader  like  his  inevitably 
excites^  and  with  what  degree  of  fricndlliip 
the  wits  might  live,  very  fcvv  wTre  fo  much 
fools  a3  ever  to  encjuire. 

Some 
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Some  part  of  this  pretended  difcontent  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  exprefles  it,  I  think, 
moft  frequently  in  his  correfpondence  with 
him.  Swift's  refentment  was  unreafonable, 
but  it  was  fincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mi- 
mickry  of  his  friend,  afiditious  part  which 
he  began  to  play  before  it  became  him.  When 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related 
that  a  glut  of  Jiudy  and  retirement  bad  thrown 
him  on  the  world,  and  that  there  was  danger 
left  a  glut  of  the  world jfhould  throw  him  back 
upon  Jiudy  and  retirement.  To  this  Swift 
anfwered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope 
had  not  yet  either  afted  or  fufFered  enough  in 
the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  it  muft  be  fome  very  powerful  reafon 
that  can  drive  back  to  folitude  him  who  has 
once  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  fociety. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  fuch  narrownefs  of  mind,  as  makes 
them  infenfible  of  any  excellence  that  ha$5 
not  fome  affinity  with  their  own,  and  con- 
fines their  efteem  and  approbation  to  fo  fmall 
a  number,  that  whoever  fliould  form  his 
opinion  of  the  age  from  their  reprefentation, 

would 
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would  fiippofe  them  to  have  lived  amidft  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  unable^  to  find  among 
their  contemporaries  cither  virtue  or  intelli- 
gence, and  perfecuted  by  thofe  th^t  could  not 
underftand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when 
he  profejfles  contemptof  fame,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  riches  and  poverty,  of  fuccefs  and  difap- 
jk)intment,  with  negligent  indifference,  he 
certainly  does  not  exprefs  his  habitual  and 
fettled  fentiments,  but  either  wilfully  difguifes 
his  own  charaifter,  or,  what  is  more  likely^ 
inverts  himfelf  with  temporary  qualities,  and 
(allies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment.   His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  for- 
rows,  aded  ftrongly  upon  his  mind ;  and  if 
he  differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  care- 
Icffnefs ;  he  was  irritable  and  refentful ;  his 
malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  firft  made 
ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry, 
continued  too  long.     Of  his  vain  defire  to 
make  Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  any 
adequate  reafon.     He  was  fome times  wanton 
in  his  attacks ;  and,   before  Chandos,   Lady 
Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  his  retreat* 

The 
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The  Virtues  which  feem  to  have  had  moft 
of  his  afFedtion  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendfliip,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  other  than  he  defcribes  himfelf .  His^ 
fortune  did  not  fuSfer  his  charity  to  be  fplen- 
did  and  confpiquous ;  but  he  afliftcd  Dodfley 
with  a  hlindred  pounds,  that  he  might  open 
a  fhop ;  and  of  the  fubfcription  of  forty 
pounds  a  year  that  he  raifed  for  Savage,  twenty 
Avere  paid  by  hitnfelf.  He  v/as  accufed  of 
/  loving  money,  but  his  love  was  eagernefs  to 
gain,  not  folicitude  to  keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendihip  he  was  zealous 
and  conftant:  his  early  maturity  of  mind 
commonly  united  him  with  men  older  than 
himfelf,  and  therefore,  without  attaining. any 
confiderable  length  of  life,  he  faw  many  com- 
panions of  his  youth  fink  into  the  grave ; 
but  it,  does  not  appear  that  he  loft  a  fingle 
friend  by  coldnefs  or  by  injury;  thofe  who 
loved  him  once*,  continued  their  kindnefs.  . 
His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen  in  his  will, 
was  the  effeft  of  his  adherence  to  one  whom 
he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom  he 
naturally  loved  Vvith  greater  fondnefs.     His 

violatioa 
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violation  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  Bo- 
lingbroke  could  have  no  motive  inconfiftent 
with  the  warmeft  afFedtion;  he  either  thought 
the  action  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  for- 
got it,  or  fo  laudable  that  he  expefted  his 
friend  to  approve  it.  V. 

It  v^ras  reported,  w^ith  fuch  confidence  as 
almoft  to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers 
intruded  to  his  executors  was  found  a  defa- 
matory Life  of  Sw^ift,  w^hich  he  had  prepared 
as  an  inftrument  of  vengeance  to  be  ufed,  if 
any  provocation  fhould  be  ever  given*  About 
this  I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  aflufed  me  that  no  fuch  piece  was'among 
his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  vvhich 
in  his  correfpondence  v^ith  Racine  he  profeffes 
himfelfafincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not 
fcrupuloufly  pious  in  fome  part  of  his  life, 
is  known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applica- 
tions of  fentcnccs  taken  from  the  Scriptures ; 
a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man 
dreads  for  its  profanenefs,  and  a  witty  man 
*difdain$  for  its  eafinefs  and  vulgarity.     But 

to 
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to  whatever  levities  he  ha$  been  betrayd^,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  principles  were  ever 
corrupted,  or  that  .he  ever  loft  his  belief  of 
Revelation.  The  pofitions  which  he  tranf-^ 
mitted  from  Bolingbroke  he  feems  not  to  have 
underftood,  and  was  pleafed  with  an  inter- 
pretation that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  jof  fuch  exalted  fuperiority,  and  fo 
little  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delinquences  obferved  and  aggravated :  thofe 
who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent, 
would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfed:. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwil** 
lingnefs  with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed 
to  poflefs  many  advantages,  that  his  learning 
has  been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was  in 
his  early  life  a  nian  of  great  literary  curiofity  j 
and  when  he  wrote  his  EJay  on  Critictfm  had, 
for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living 
world,  it  feems  to  have  happened  to  him  as 
to  many  others,  that  he  was  lefs  attentive  to 
dead  matters  ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of 
Paracelfus,  and  niade  the  univerfe  his  favou-^ 
rite  volume*     He  gathered  his  notions  freih 

from 
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from  reality,  not  from  the  copies  of  authors^ 
but  the  originals  of  Nature.  Yet  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  literature  ever  loft 
his  efteem  j  he  always  profeffed  to  love  read#* 
ing;  and  Dobfon,  who  fpent  f6me  time  at 
his  houfe  tranflating  his  EJ/ay  on  Many  when 
I  afked  him  what  learning  he  found  him  to 

i  poffefs,  anfwered.  More  than  I  expeSied.  His 
frequent  references  to  hiftory,  his  allufions 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his 
images  feledted  from  art  and  nature,  with  his 
obfervations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  the  modes  of  life,  fhew  an  intelligence 
perpetually  on  the  wing,  excurfive,  vigorous, 

\  and  diligent,  eager  to  purfue  knowledge,  and 

I  attentive  to  retain  it. 

From  thiscuriofityarofe  the  defire  of  tra- 
velling, to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verfes  to 
Jervas,  and  which,  though  he  never  found 
an  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave 
him  till  his  life  declined. 

Of  his  intelledual  charaSer,  the  confti- 
tuent  and  fundamental  principle  was  Good 
Senfe,  a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of 
confdnaace  and  propriety.    He  faw  immedif- 

Vot.  IV.  M  ately. 
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atcly,  of  his  own  conceptions,  what  was  to 
be  chofen,  and  what  to  be  reje(9:ed  ;  and,  in 
the  works  of  others,  what  was  to  be  (huni^d, 
and  what  was  to  be  copied. 

But  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  qui- 
cfcent  quality,  which  manages  its  poflieffions 
*  well,  but  does  not  increafe  them ;  it  colleds 
few  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and  pre- 
ferves  fafety,  but  never  gains  fupremacy. 
Pope  had  likewife genius;  amindafitive,  am- 
bitious, and  adventurou?,  always  invefligatr* 
ing,  always  afpiriP|g ;  in  its'  wideft  fearches 
Hill  loijging  to  go  forward,  in  its  higheft 
flights  ftili  wiCbing  to  be  higher;  always  ima- 
gining fomething  greater,  than  it  knows,  al- 
ways endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  affift  thefe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have 
had  great  ftrength  and  exaftnefs  of  memory. 
That  which  he  had  healrd  or  read  was  not 
Teafily  loft;  and  he  had  before  him  not  only 
what  his  ov^n  meditation  fuggefted^  but  what 
he  had  found  in  other  writers^  that  might  be 
accommodated  to  his  prefent  purpofe. 

Thefe  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by 
iaceiiant  and  unwearied  diligence;  he  had  re- 
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coprfc  to  fiverjr  fource  of  intelligence,  and 
IqH  sp  opportunity  of  information;  he  con- 
J(\il|ed  tt»e  laying  ?ls  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read 
his  compofitions  to  his  friends,  and  was  ne- 
ver content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
CQuld  be  attained.  He  confidered  poetry  as 
the  huiixi^s  of.  his  life,  and  however  he 
might  ^eem  to  lament  his  occvpatJQn,  he 
followed  it  with  conftancy ;  to  m£tke  verfcs 
was  his  firli  labour,  and  to  mend  th^Oi  was 
his  laft* 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never 
diverted*  If  oonverf^tion  offered  any  thing 
that  CQuld  he  improved,  he  cp^nmitted  it  to 
papei';  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expreffion 
more  hapoy  than  was  common^  rpfe  to  his 
mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it;  an  i^nde- 
pei^dent  diftkh  was  preferved  for  ap  oppor- 
tunity of  infertion,  and  fome  little  fragments 
have  been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of 
lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  fome  other 
time. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  few  whofe  labour  is 
their  plcafure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  he  never 
M  2  paffed 
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pafTed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifference,  no/' 
quitted  it  by  defpair.  He  laboured  his  works 
firft  to  gain ,  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  compofition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  with  little  intermediate  ufe  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polifh  large  maffes  by  continued 
meditation,  and  write  their  produftions  only 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  com- 
pleted them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his 
cuftom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of 
verfes  in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in 
retrenching  exuberances  and  correding'  inac- 
curacies. The  method  of  Pope,  'as  may  be 
coUedled  from  his  tranflation,  was  to  write 
his  firft  thoughts  in  his  firft  words,  and  gra- 
dually to  amplify,  decorate,  reftify,  and  re- 
fine them. 

With  fuch  faculties,  and  fuch  difpofitions, 
he  excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  pru- 
dence ;  he  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
cxpofe  him  to  few  hazards.  He'ufed  almoft 
always  the  fame  fabrick  of  verfe ;  and,  in- 
deed, by  thofe  few  effays  which  he  made  ef 
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any  other,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation. 
Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  confequencc 
was  readinefs  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual 
praftice,  language  had  in  his  mind  a  fyfte- 
matical  arrangement;  having  always  the  fame 
ufe  for  words,,  he  had  words  fo  feleded  and 
combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.  This 
.  increafe  of  facility,  he  confeffed  himfelf  to 
have  perceived  in  the  progrefs  of  his  tranf?* 
lation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  hi$ 
efFufions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  fub- 
jeds  chofen  by  himfelf.  His  independence? 
fecured  hinj  from  drudging  at  a  ta(k,  and  la- 
bouring upon  a  barren  topick;  he  never  exr- 
changed  praife  for  money,  nor  opened  a  (hop 
of  condolence  or  congratulation.  His  po- 
ems, therefore,  were  fcarce  ever  tempomry. 
He  fufFered  coronations  and  royal  marriages 
topafs  without  a  fong,  and  derived  no  oppor- 
tunities from  recent  events,  noranypopularity 
'  from  the  accidental  difpofition  of  his  readers. 
He  was  never  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fo- 
liciting  the  fun  to  fhine  upon  a  birth-day, 
pf  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wed- 
ding, or  of  faying  what  multitudes  have  faid 
M  3  before 
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bfefbre  him.  Whcsn  he  could  pfofluce  nothing 
tiew,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  filent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  fame  reafoh 
never  hafty.  He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing 
to  the*  prefs  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under 
Jiis  infpedtioh : '  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  h^ 
ventured  nothing  without  nice  examination. 
He  fufFered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to 
fubfide,  and  the  novelties  of  invention  to 
grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is 
always  enamoured  of  its  own  produftions, 
and  did  not  trbft  his  firft  fondncfs.  He  con^ 
fulted  his  friends,  and  liftfcned  with  great 
v/illingnefs  to  criticifm ;  and,  tvhat  was  of 
fnore  importance,  he  corifultcd  himfelf,  and 
|et  nothing  pafs  againfl  his  o^n  judgeni^nt, 

'  tit  prdfeflfed  to  have  learned  his  poetrjr 
from  t)ryd?n,  whoiii,  whenevet  an  ti|)pdr- 
tuhity  w^s  prefented,  he  praiied  thrbiigh  his 
whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality;  dnd  per- 
haps his  chara(9i:er  niay  receive  fome  illtiftra^ 
tion,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  rrfartef. 

Integrhjir  of  underftandin^  and  nl<±ty  of 
,  difcernnient  were  not  dflc^hfed  in  a  left  jiw- 

portion 
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portion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  xefli- 
tude  tif  Dryden's  raifid  wa&  fufficicntly  ihewii 
by  the  difmiffion  ofihis  poetical  prejudices^ 
and  the  rejedlion  of  unnatural  thoughts,  and 
rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  defired 
to  appiy  all  the  judgement  that  he  had;.  He 
wrote^  and  profefied  to  write,  merely  for 
the  people  5  and  when  he  pleafed  others,  h« 
contented  hirafclf.  He  fpent  no  time  in 
ftrug^les  to  roufe  latent  powers  ^  he  never 
att^tipted  to  ihake  that  better  which  was  al- 
ready good,  rtpr  often  to  mend  what  he  muft 
have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he 
tells. lis.,  with  very  little  confideration;  when 
occafion  or  neceffity  called  upon  him,  he 
poured  mrt  what  the  prefent  moment  hap- 
pened tofupply,  and,  when  once  it  Imd  paffed 
theprcfe,  ejed:ed  it  from  his  mind;  for  when 
he  had  no  pecuniary  Intereft,  he  had  no  fur- 
ther folicitude. 

Po^e  was  not  content  to  fartisfy ;  he  flelired 
t^  fexcel^  mai  therefore  always  endedtoured  tt> 
dohisbeft:  be  did  nbt  court  the  candour, 
but  dared  the  judgement  of  his'  reader^  and, 
€xp^<aing  no  indulgence  from  others,  he 
ftiwed  bone  to  himfelf.    He  ckamiaed  lines 

M  4  and 


^fS        .un^^^^  ^^  purxftilious  ob- 

j^i5ir<*'^^^^uchcd  every  part  with  in- 

ki^^'  jg/i^vtfflcc,  till  he  had  left  nothing 

0s  rcafon  he  kept  his  pieces  very 

'   Ills  hands,  while  he  confidered  and 

flijHcrcd  them.     The  only  poems  which 

be  fuppofcd  to  have  been  written  with 

fych  rcg^d  to  the  times  as  might  haften 

tbcit  publication,  were  the  two  fatires  of 

q'birty-eigbt  I  of  which  Dodfley  told  me,  that 

they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 

they  might  be  fairly  copied.    **  Almoft  every 

'*  line,"  he  faid,   **  was  then  written  twite 

^'  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  tranfcript,  which 

'*  he  fent  fome  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the 

**  prefs,  with  almoft  every  line  written  twice 

**  over  a  fecond  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works 
ctafed  at  their  publication,  was  not  ftriftly 
true.  His  parental  attention  never  abandon- 
ed them ;  what  he  found  amifs  in  the  firft 
edition,  hcfilently  corrcdled  in  thofe  that  fol- 
lowed. He  appears  to  have  revifed  the  Iliad, 
and  freed  it  from  fome  of  its  imperfeftions ; 
;       3  and 
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and  the  EJfay  on  Criticifm  received  many  im- 
provements after  its  firft  appearance.  It  will 
fcldom  be  found  that  he  altered  w^ithout  addv 
ing  clearnefs,  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had 
perhaps  the  judgement  of  Dryden  ;  but 
Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  4iligence  of 
Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  fuperiority 
muft  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whofc  educatioiji 
was  more  fcholaftick,  and  who  before  he  be- 
came an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time 
for  ftudy,  with  better  means  of  information. 
His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collefts 
his  images  and  illuftrations  from  a  more 
extenfive  circumference  of  fcience*  Dryden 
knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,*  and 
Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  • 
Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehenfive  (pe- 
culation, and  thofe  of  Pope  by  minute  atten- 
tion. There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that 
of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  fole  praife  of  either  5 
for  both  excelled  likewife  in  profe  5  but  Pope 
4id  not  borrow  his  profe  from  his  predecef- 

for. 


fat.  The  ftyle  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and 
varied,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  unifordi ; 
Dryden  ohty^  the  motions  of  his  own  mind. 
Pop*  conftrains  his  mind,  t(f  his  awn  rtilbs 
of  cprnpofition.  Dryden  is  fometintes  veh6- 
Itient  and  rapi4 ;  Pope  is  always  fihOoth^  tini- 
form,  and  gentle*  Dryden's  page  is  a  na- 
tural fijsld,  rifing  into  inequalities,  and  di- 
tcrfified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abun- 
dant Tegetatton  ^  Ptfpe'i  is  a  velvet  kwri, 
ihaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  Iwellei  by  the 
ttlhr. 

Of  genitts,  that  power  Which  conrtitutfcsr  a 
|ro6t ;  that  quality  without  which  judgfenient 
is  cold  and  kndWledge  is  inert ;  that  energy 
which  colledls,  combines,  amplifies,  and  ani- 
mates ;  the  faperiority  muft.  With  foiiie  hefi- 
tation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden  •  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigdur  Pbpe 
had  dniy  a  little,  becaufe  Dryden  had  more  ; 
for  every  other  writer  finte  Miltcfn  ihuft  give 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  feiuft 
be  faid,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs, 
Ife  has  riot  better  poems.  Dryden's  per- 
fortet£thee$  #efe  always  hafty,  eithefr  excited 
by  Ibmse  ci^i'nal  cfctafion,  or  eitortfed  by 

domeftick 
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domeftick  ncceffity;  he  compofed  without 
confidcraiioh,  and   publifiicd  without  cor- 
rcdion.     What  his  mind  could  fupply  at 
call,  or  gather  in  one  excurfion,  was  all  that 
he  fought,  and  all  that  he  gave.     The  dila-. 
tory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  con- 
denfe4iis  fentiments,  to  multiply  his  images, 
and  to  accuniulate  all  that  ftudy  might  pro- 
duce, or  chance  might  fupply •     If  the  flights 
of  Drydeh  therefore  are  higher.  Pope  con- 
tinues longer  oh  the  wing.     If  of  Dryden's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat 
is  more  regular  and  conftant.     Dryden  often 
furpafles  expeSation,  and  Pope  never  falh 
below  it.      Dryden   is   read  with  frequent 
aftoniflhment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  de- 

I'his  parallel  Will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well 
cbhfidetdd,  be  found  jufl;  and  if  thfe  reader 
ihoiild  fjifpeft  me,  as  I  fufpeft  ttiyfdf,  of 
Ibnie  partial  fondttdfs  for  thb  mettiofy  of 
,  Diydeh,  let  hifh  not  too  haflily  totidemn 
riifc  I  for  meditation  and  ehquify  nldy,  per-. 
Jbipi,  fliew  hina  the  reafdnablenefs  of  my  de^ 
terinination, 

THE 
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THE  Works  of  Pope  are  no>v  to  be  dif. 
tindly  examined,  not  fo  much  with  atten- 
tion to  flight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  as 
to  the  general  charad:er  and  effeft  of  each 
perfprmance. 

It  feems  natural  for  a  young  poet  t<^  ini^ 
tiate  hirhfelf  by  Paftorals,  which,  not  profef- 
fing  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no  experi- 
ence, and,  exhibiting  only  the  fimple  opera- 
tion of  unmingled  paflions,  admit  no  fubtlq 
reafoning  or  deep  enquiry.     Pope's  PajdojaU 
are  not  however  compofed  but  with  clofe 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of 
the  day,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  pe-^ 
riods  of  human  life.     The  laft,  that  which 
turns  the  attention  upon  age  and  death,  wa» 
the.  author's   favourite.     To  tell  of  difap- 
pointment  and  mifery,  to  thicken  the  darkr 
nefs  of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of 
uncertainty,  has  been  always  a  delicious  em- 
ployment of  the  poets.     His  preference  was 
probably  juft.     I  wifh,  however,  that  his 
fondnefs  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which 
the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  injilence. 


To 
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.  To  charge  thefe  Paftorals  with  want  of 
invention,  is  to  require  what  never  was  in- 
tended. The  imitations  are  fo  ambitioufly 
frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means 
rather  to  (hew  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It 
is  furely  fufficient  for  an  author  of  fixteen 
not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  an- 
tiquity with  judicious  feleftion,  but  to  have 
obtained  fufficient  power  of  language,  and 
flcill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  feries  of  verfifica- 
tion,  which  had  in  Englifli  poetry  no  prece- 
dent, nor  has  fince  had  an  imitation. 

The  defign  of  Wind/or  Foreji  is  evidently 
derived  from  Cooper  s  Hill,  with  fome  atten- 
tion to  Waller's  poem  on  The  Park ;  but 
f  ope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  matters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  inter- 
changing defcription,  narrative,  and  morali- 
ty. 'The  objeftion  made  by  Dennis  is  the 
want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordination  of 
parts  terniinating  in  the  principal  and  ori- 
ginal defign.  There  is  this  want  in  moil  de- 
fcriptive  poems,  becaufe  as  the  fcenes, 
which  they  muft  qxhibit  fucceffively,  are 
all  fubfifting  at  the  fame  time,  the  order 

in 
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in  which  they  are  fhcwn  mull  by  neceflity  be 
arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  tq  he  expected' 
from  |:he  l^ft  part  than  frorn  the  firii.  The 
atten^tion,  therefore^  which  cannot  he  d^r 
taihe^  by  fufpejjf?,  inuil  b«  e^jcitpd  \)y  diverr 
jfity,  fuch  as  his  ppeni  offers  to  it?  rp^^er. 

38ut  the  defire  of  diver,fitymay  he  too  piuch 

iadvlged  >  the  jpa^rt^  of  Wind/or  FQreJi  which 

4eferve  le^ft  |>raife,  are  thofe  which  were  fddcd 

to  enliven  .the  ilillnefs  of  thp  fcene,  ^^jie  ^|>^ 

jpearance  of  Father  Thames,  ^nd  the  tranf- 

formation  of  Lqdofla.     Addifon  had  in  his 

Campafgn  derided  the  Rivers  that  rife  from 

their  oo^y  teds  to  tell  ftories  of  heroes,  and 

.it  is  thereftftdp  ftrange  that  Pope  ihop^d  adopt 

a  fiction  not  ofnly  unnatural  but  lately  cen- 

,lTired.     The  ftory  of  Lodontf  is  told  witf\ 

fweetnefs;  but  a  new  metamorphorfis  is  a 

ready  and  puerile   expedient;    nothing    is 

eafier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once 

a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  xpck  an  obdurafe 

tyrant.  , 

The  T!emple  of  Fame  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
declared,  a  thouf and  beauties.     Every  part  is 
fpl?ndid  J  there  is  great  luxuriajP|Ce  pf  orna- 
ments 5 
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meats ;  the  .original  vifion  jof  Chaucer,  was 
never  deni€;d  to  be  much  improved ;  the  alle- 
gory is  very  {kilfuJly  coiitiuwEd,  the  imagery 
is  pr<:ypierly  &hS^d,  i^nd  learaedly  di£pky.ed : 
yet,  with  aii  this  comprehenfion  of  excel- 
lence, as  its  fcene  is  laid  ia  remcitte  |ige«, 
and  its  feMiments,  if  the  coachiding  para- 
graph be  excepted,  Jaiave  little  relation  to 
g»i6rai  manners  or  common  life,  it  nev^er 
<:4>tai&ed  mi\ch  4iotice,  bii«  is  turned  £kntly 
over,  and  feldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with 
either  praife  or  blame. 

That  the  Meffiah  excels  the  P^Uio  is  no 
great  praife,  if  it  be  coniid^red  from  what 
QFiginai  dbie  improvementfi  are  derived. 

The  Verjes  on  the  unfortunaU  Lady  hav« 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  iliaudable  An- 
gularity of  treating  ftricide  with  reipe<3:j 
and  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  written  lA 
fome  parts  with  vigorous  anin^ati^n,  and  ia 
others  with  gentle  tendernefs ;  nor  has  Pope 
produced  any  poem  in  which  the  fei^fe 
predom^inates  more  over  the  di^^ion^  B^t 
the  tale  is  not  fkilfully  told ;  it  is  not 
cafy    to    difcover  the  chara6]ter  of   either 

the; 
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the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  Hiftory  re-^ 
lates  that  fhe  was  about  to  difparage  her- 
felf  by  a  marriage  with  an  inferior ;  Pope 
praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of  annbition»  and 
yet  condemns  the  unklc  to  deteftation  for 
his  pride;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece 
may  be  oppofed  by  the  intereft,  malicd,  or 
envy  of  an  unkle^  but, never  by  his  pride. 
On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet  may  be  allowed 
to  be  obfcure,  but  inconfiftcncy  never  can 
be  right. 

The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  was  under- 
taken at  the  deiire  of  Steele :  in  this  the  au- 
thor is  generally  confefied  to  have  mifcarried^ 
yet  he  has  mifcarried  only  as  compared  with 
Dryden  ;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  com- 
petitors. Dryden's  plan  is  better  chofen  -, 
hiftory  will  always  take  ftronger  hold  of  the 
attention  than  fable :  the  paffions  excited  by 
Dryden  are  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  real  life, 
the  fcene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exift- 
ence ;  Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiefcence, 
Dryden  with  turbulent  delight ;  Pope  hangs 
upon  the  ear,  and  Dryden  finds  the  pafTes  of 
thcmindt   ,  ' 

Both 
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Both  the  odes  want  the  eflential  conftitu- 
cnt  of  metrical  compofitions,  the  ftated  re- 
currence of  fettled  numbers.  It  may  be 
alleged,  that  Pindar  is  faid  by  Horace  to  have 
Vfvitttn  numeris  lege  folutis  I  but  as  no  fuch 
lax  performances  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
us,  the  meaning  of  that  expreffipn  cannot  be 
fixed;  and  perhaps  the  like  return  might  pro- 
perly be  made  to  a  modern  Pindarift,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when  he 
found  his  criticifms  upon  a  Greek  Exercife, 
which  Cobb  had  prefented,  refuted  one  after 
another .  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried  out  at 
laft,  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow  ^  but  thou  art  an 
impudent  one* 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  inlpe<3:qd,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  firft  ftaqza  confifts  of 
founds  well  chofen  indeed,  but  only  founds. 

The  fecond  confifts  of  hyperbolical  com- 
Aion-places,  eafily  to  be  found,  and  per- 
haps without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well 
expreffed. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers, 

images,    harmony,    and    vigour,    not   un- 

VoL.  ly.  N  worthy 
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worthy  the  antagonift  of  Drydcn.  Had  all 
been  like  this— but  every  part  cannot  be 
the  beft. 

'  The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  in 
the  dark  and  difmal  regions  of  mythology, 
where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor 
forrow  can  be  found :  the  poet  however  * 
faithfully  attends  us;  we  have  all  that  can  be 
performed  by  elegance  of  didtioh,  or  fweet- 
nefs  of  verfification ;  but  what  can  form  avail 
without  better  matter  ? 

The  iaft  ftanza  recurs  again  to  common- 
|)laGes.  The  conclufion  is  too  evidently  mo- 
delled by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  both  end  with  the  fame  fault, 
the  comparifon  of  each  is  literal  on  one  fide, 
and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  their  own 
thoughts ;  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the 
praife  of  IVtufick,  was  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  infenfible  of  its  eifedts. 

One  of  his  greatefi  though  of  his  earliqft 

Vorks  is  the  mfay  on  Critfcifm,  which,  if  he 

3  had 
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had  written  nothing  elfe,  would  have  placed  - 
him  among  the  firft  criticks  and  the  firfl 
poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence 
that  can  embellifh  or  dignify  didadtick  com- 
pofition,  feleftion  of  matter,  novelty  of  ar- 
rangement, juftnefs  of  precept,  fplendourof 
illuftration,  and  propriety  of  digreflion,  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  pleafing  to  confider 
that  he  produced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and 
never  afterwards  excelled  it :  he  that  delights 
himfelf  with  obferving  that  fuch  powers  may 
be  fo  foon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to 
think  that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the 
Eflay  would  be  unprofitably  tedious  |  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that  the  compari- 
fon  of  a  ftudent's  progrefs  in  the  fciences  with 
the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is 
perhaps  the  beft  that  Englifh  poetry  can  fhew* 
A  (imile,  to  be  perfed:,  muft  both  illuftratc 
and  ennoble  the  fubje<ft ;  muft  fhew  it  to  the 
underftanding  in  a  clearer  viev/,  and  difplay 
it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity ;  but  either 
of  thefe  qualities  may  be  fufficient  to  recom- 
mend it.  In  didadtick  poetry,  of  which  the 
great  purpofe  is  inftruftion,  a  fimile  may  be 
N  2  praifed 
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praifcd  which  illuftrates,  though  it  does  not 
ennoble;  in  heroicks,  that  niay  be  admitted 
which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illuftrate. 
That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a 
pleafing  image ;  for  a  fimile  is  faid  to  be  a 
fhort  epifode.  To  this  antiquity  was  fo  at- 
tentive, that  circumftances  were  fometimes 
added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  ferved 
only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced 
what  Perrault  ludicroufly  called  comparijbns 
with  a  long  tail.  In  their  fimilies  the  greatcil 
writers  have  fometimes  failed ;  the  fhip-race, 
compared  with  the  chariot-race,  is  neither  il-J- 
luftrated  nor  aggrandifed ;  land  and  ,  watldr 
make  all  the  difference :  when  Apollo,  niil'- 
ning  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhbflAd 
chaling  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  5  "thi 
ideas  of  purfuit  and  flight  are  tdo  plaiil*'tfd 
be  made  plainer,  and  a  god  and  the  daught6l: 
of  a  god  are  not  reprefented  much  to  thiiir 
advantage,  by  a  hare  and  dog.'  'The  fimile 
of  the  Alps  has  no  ufelefs  parts,  yet  aflfeVds 
a  ftriking  pidure  by  itfelf ;  it  makes-  the  fore* 
going  poiition  better  underflood,  and  enablfes 
it  to  take  fafter  hold  on  the  attention;  it  affifti 
the  apprehcnfion,  and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Let 
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Let  me  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 
brated paragraph,  in  which  it  is  dire(5led  that 
the  found Jhouldfeem  an  echo  tothefenfe^  a  pre- 
cept which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  obferved 
beyond  any  other  Englifli  poet. 

This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,  and 
the  defire  of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations 
of  the  found  to  the  fenfe,  have  produced,  in 
my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and  imagi- 
nary beauties.  All  that  can  furnifh  this  re- 
prcfentation  are  the  founds  of  the  words  con- 
fidered  fingly,  and  the  time  jin  which  they 
are  pronounced.  Every  language  has  fome 
words  friap^ed  to  exhibit  the  noifes  which  they 
cxprefs,  as  thumps  rattle^  growls  hifs.  Thefe 
however  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot 
make  them  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  ufe 
but  whein  found  is  tp  be  mentioned*  The 
time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  daftylick 
meafures  of  the  learned  languages  capable  of 
confiderable  variety  ^  but  that  variety  could 
be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  duration, 
and  different  degrees  of  raotion  were  perhaps 
expreffed  by  verfes  rapid  or  flow,  without 
much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  image 
N  3  h.i4 
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had  full  poffeffion  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  lan- 
guage having  little  flexibility,  our  verfes  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fan- 
cied refemblances,  I  fear,  arife  fometimes 
merely  from  the  ambi^guity  of  words ;  there 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fome  relation  between  2ifoft 
line  and  ^ifoft  couch,  or  between  &ard  fylla- 
bles  and  AarJ  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  ex- 
emplified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  fufpeded  that 
even  in  fuch  refemblances  the  mind  often  go- 
verns the  ear,  and  the  founds  are  eftimated 
by  their  meaning.  One  of  the  moll  fuccefs- 
ful  attempts  has  been  to  defcribe  the  labour 
of  Sifyphus : 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone ; 
The  huge  round  ftone,  refulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmoaks  along 
the  ground. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  ftone  to  move 
flowly  upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But 
fet  the  fame  numbers  to  another  fenfc ; 

While 
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While  many  a  merry  talc,  and  many  a  fang. 
Chcar^d  the  rough  road,  we  wifli'd  the  rough 

road  along. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  around,' 
Mock'd  our  impatient  fteps,  for  all  was  fairy 
ground. 

We  have  now  furcly  loft  much  of  the  delay, 
and  much  of  the  rapidity. 

But  to  (hew  how  little  the  greateft  mafter 
of  numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  repre- 
fentative  harmony,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  re* 
mark  that  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  ftrivcs — the  words  move  (16 w. 
Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  ,th'  unbending  corn,  and  Ikims  along 
the  main ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years 
the  praife  of  Camilla's  lightnefs  of  foot,  tried 
another  experiment  upon y&««^  and  time^  and, 
produced  this  memorable  triplet; 

Waller  was  fmooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join  1 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refdunding  line,  > 
The  long  majeftick  march,  and  energy  divine.  J 

N  4  Here 
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Here  are  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  march  of  flow-paced  majefty,  exhibited 
by  the  fame  poet  in  the  fame  fequence  of  fyl- 
lables,  except  that  the  exadt  profodift  will 
find  the  line  oi  fwiftnefs  by  one  time  longer 
thaii  that  of  tardinefs. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  ar«  eommonly  fkn-. 
cied ;  and  when  real,  are  technical  and  nugato- 
ry, not  to  be  reje(fted,  and  not  to  be  folicited. 

To  the  praifes  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated on  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  by  readers  of 
every  clafs,  from  the  critick  to  the  waiting- 
maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition. 
Of  that  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
moft  attradive  of  all  ludicrous  compofitions, 
let  it  rather  be  now  enquired  frprri  whit 
fources  the  power  of  pleafihg  is  derived.'"^ ' 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  <:ritic2il 
perfpicacity,  has  remarked  that  the  pi-etteriia- 
tural  agents  are  very  happily  adapted  td  the 
purpofes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities 
can  no  longer  gain  attention :  we  ihould  have 
turned  away  from  a  contefl  between  Venus 
and  Diana.     The  employment  of  allegorical 
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perfons  always  excites  conviftion  of  its  own 
flbfur^iity ;  they  may  produce  cflfcfts,  but  can- 
not condud:  actions ;  when  the  phantom  is 
put  in  motion,  it  diffolves;  thus  Difcordmzy 
raife  a  mutiny,  but  Difcord  cannot  condudk 
a  march,  nor  befiege  a  town.  Pope  brought 
into  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers 
and  paffions  proportionate  to  their  operation. 
The  fylphs  and  gnomes  adt  at  the  toilet  and 
the  tea-table,  what  more  terrifick  and  more 
powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  ftormy 
ocean,  or  the  field  of  battle,  they  give  their 
proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objeftor,  not  to  have 
beei)  the  inyenter  of  this  petty  nation;  a 
charge  ^hich  might  with  more  juftice  have 
been  brought  againft  the  author  of  the  Iliad, 
"who  doubtlefs  adopted  the  religious  fyftem  of 
his  country;  for  what  is  there  but  the  name§ 
of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? 
Has  hp  not  ailigned  ^hem  charafters  and  ope- 
rations never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not, 
at  leaft^  given  them  their  firft  ppetical  exift^- 
ence  ?  If  this  is  not  fufficient  to  denominate 
his  work  original,  nothing  original  ever  can 
be  written. 

In 
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In  this  work  arc  exhibited,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  the  two  moft  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  made  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  are  madenew.  A  race  of  aerial 
people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  prefented  to 
us  in  a  manner  fo  clear  andeafy,  that  the  reader 
feeks  for  no  further  information,  hut  immedi-^ 
ately  mingles  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
adopts  their  interefts,  and  attends  their  pur- 
fuits,  loves  a  fylph,  and  detefts  a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  fubjedt  of  the 
poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents 
of  common  life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced 
that  is  not  feen  fo  often  as  to  be  no  longer 
regarded,  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day 
is  here  brought  befqre  us  inverted  with  fo 
much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing 
is  difguifed,  every  thing  is  ftriking,  and  we 
feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from  ' 
which  we  have  a  thoufand  times  turned  fafti- 
dioufly  away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  Poet  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  laugh  at  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the 
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female  fix.  It  is  therefore  without  j  uftice  that 
Dennis  charges  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  with  the 
want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reafon  fets  it 
belo\y  the  Lutrin^  which  expofes  the  pride 
and  difcord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither 
Pope  nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much 
better  than  he  found-  it;  but  if  they  hacj 
both  fucceeded,  it  were  eafy  to  tell  who 
would  have  deferved  moil  from  publick  gra- 
titude. •  The  freaks,  atid  humours,  and 
fpleen,  and  vanity  of  women,  as  they  em- 
broil families  in  difcord,  and  fill  houfes  with 
difquiet,  do  more  to  obftrud:  the  happinefs 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the 
clergy  in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well 
obferved,  that  the  mifery  of  man  proceeds  ^ 
not  from  any  fingle  crufli  of  overwhelming 
evil,  but  from  fnaall  vexations  continually 
repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewife,  that  the 
machinery  is  fuperfluous ;  that,  by  all  the 
buftlc  of  preternatural  operation,  the  main^ 
event  is  neither  haftened  nor  retarded.  To 
this  charge  an  e/Hcacious  anfwer  is  not  ealily 
made.  The  fylphs  cannot  be  faid  to  help  or 
to  oppofe,  and  it  mufl;  be  allowed  to  imply 
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foirie  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not 
been  fufficiently  intermingled  with  the  adtion. 
Other  parts  may  likewife  be  charged  with 
want  of  connexion ;  the  game  at  ombrt  might 
be  fpared,  but  if  the  Lady  had  loft  her  hair 
while  fhe  was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  thofe  who  are  too 
fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglefting 
more  important  intcrefts.  Thofe  perhaps  arc 
faults ;  but  what  are  fuch  faults  to  fo  muci^ 
excellence  ! 

The  Epiftle  of  Elotfi  to  4hM4i^  one  o£ 
the  moft  happy  produ6lions  of  human  wit : 
the  fubjedt  is  fo  jodicioufly  chofqp,,  that  it 
would  be  di£&cult,  in  turning  over  .jhe  annala 
of  the  world,  to  find  another  wbich  fo  many^ 
circumftances  concur  to  recommqi4^  3Y? 
regularly  intereft  ourfelves  moft  in  the  fortvir^^ 
of  thofe  who  moft  deferve  pur  notice.  Abcrf 
lard  and  Eloife  were  confpicuous  in  their  da;g&, 
for  eminence  of  merit.  The  heart^  naturall)r 
loves  truth.  The  adventures  and  misfortunes 
of  this  illuftrious.  pair  are  known  .from  pn- 
difputed  hiftory.  Their  fate  does  jnot  leave 
the  mind  in  hopelcfe  dejeftion  ;\  f^^r  they  both 
found  quiet  a^d  9onfolation  Iq  r^tir?nient  and 
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piety.  '  So  new  and  fo  afFeding  Is  their  ftory, 
that  it  faperfedes  inyention,  and  imagination 
ranges  at  full  liberty  without  ftraggling  into 
fcenes  of  fable. 

'  The  ftofy,  thus  fkilfuUy  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  itttproved. .  Pope  has  left  nothing 
behind  hitn/  which  feems  more  the  effed  of 
ftudious  perfevcrance  and  laborious  revifal. 
licre  is  particularly  obfervable  the  curia/a 
felidtas,  a  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion. Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  fenfe,  nor 
siiperity  of  language, 

-  The  feiurc^s  from  which  fentiments;  whkh 
hkve  fo  inuth  vigour  and  efficJacy,  have  •  beeri 
SfaWh,  'ai^^fhewn  to  be  the  myftick  writers 
hf  the  kkfA^  author  of  ^cEJay  on  iht'lLif€ 
ditd  'Wtit^gs  of  Pope ;  a  book  which  teadics 
hoW  the  hrbw  of  Criticifm'  may  be  fmooth- 
dr' and  How  fhe  may  be  enabled,  with  dllhiej 
ftSirfetlty,'  «d  flttrad  and  to  delight*    •    -    ■ 

The  train  of  my  difquifition  has  now  eoii- 
dut2ed  me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  trail  (ti 
ktion  of  the  Iliad ;  a  pcrifermance  which  '^6 
age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.    .Tb'the 
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Greeks  tranflatlori  was  almoft  unkhowfl  j  it 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  They  had  no  recourfe  to  the  Bar- 
barians fqr  poetical  beauties,  but  fought  for 
every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there 
is  but  little  which  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  tranf- 
lators ;  but  I  efan  hear  of  no  verfion,  unlefs  per- 
haps Anguillara'sOvid  may  be  excepted,which 
is  read  with  eagernefs.  The  Iliad  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  difcover  to  be  pundilioufly 
cxad:;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  work  of  a 
linguift  fkilfully  pedantick,  and  his  country- 
men, the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  pleafe, 
rejedt  it  with  difguft • 

Their  predecefTors  the  Romans  have  left 
fomte  fpecimens  of  tmnflation  behind  them^ 
and  that  (employment  muft  have  had  Ibme 
credit  in  which  TuUy  and  Germanicus  en- 
gaged }  but  unlefs  wd  fuppofe,  what  is  pfer- 
haps  true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence  were 
verfions  of  Menander,  nothing  trah'llated 
feems  ever  to  have  rifen  to  high  reputatioriV 
The  French,  in  the  meridian  hour  of  their 
learning,  were  very  kudably  induilrious  t6 
^  enrich 
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enrich  their  own  language  with  the  wifdom 
of  the  ancients ;  but  found  themfelves  re-, 
duced,  by -whatever  neceflity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  profe*  Who- 
ever could  read  an  author,  could  .  tranflate 
him.     From  fuch  rivals  little  can  be  feared^ 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous 
undertaking  was  drawn  from  the  yerfions  of 
Dryden*  Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his 
imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt 
was  now  paid  by  his  tranflator.  Pope  fearch- 
ed  the  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combina- 
tions of  heroic  didtion;  but  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  he  added  much  to  what  he  found* 
He  cultivated  our  language  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his 
Bomer  atreafure  of  poetical  elegances  to 
poAerity.  .  His  verfion  may  be  faid  to  have 
tuned  the  Englifh  tongue;  for  fince  its  ap- 
pearance no  writer,  however  deficient  in 
other  powers^  has  wanted  melody.  .  Such  a 
feries  of  lines  fo  elaborately  correfted,  and  fo 
fweetly  modulated,  took  poffeiiion  of  the 
publick  ear;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of 
the  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the 
tranflation* 

But 
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But  in  the  moft  general  applaufe  difcor-* 
dant  voices  will  always  be  heard*     It  has 
been  objed:ed  by  fome,  who  wifh  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  fons  of  learning,  th^t  Pope's 
verfion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it 
exhibits  no  refemblance  of  the  original  and 
charadleriftick   manner    of    the   Father  of^ 
Peotry,  as  it  wants  his  awful  fimplicity,  his 
artlefs  grandeur,  his  unafFefted  niajefty.  This 
cannot  be  totally  denied;  but  it  m'uft be  re-', 
mfembered  that  necejjitas  quod'cogit-  defendii  *y 
that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot'1>c 
forborn .    Time  and  place  will  always  -triforcc " 
regard.     In  eftimating  this  franflation,  con-^^^ 
fideration  muft  be  had  of  the  nature  of  bur= 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above/ 
all,  of  the  change  which  two  thoufand  years . 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  ' 
of  thought.     Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of 
the  fame  general  fabrick  with  that  of  Homer, 
in  verfes  of  the  fame  meafure,  and  in  ah 
age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen  hiiij- 
dred  years;  yet  he  found,  even  then,  'the 
ftate  of  the  world  fo  much  altered,  and -tti'd. 
demand  for  elegance  fo  much  increstfed,' that" 
mere  nature  would  be  endured  rio  longer^ 
and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  bf  borrowed 

^  pajSfages^. 
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pafla|;f«,  very  few  can  be  (hewn  which  he 
ijgs  not  embellifhed, 

Thcjfe  is  a  .  time  when  nations  ^mergjin^ 
ftpip  i?af  b»rity,  and  falling  into  regular  fub- 
Pfdipation,  gain  leifure  to  grow  wife,  and 
feel  the  fh^me  of  igpprance  and  the  craving 
pain  of  unfatisfied  curiofity.     To  this  hunger 
of  the  mind  plain  fenfe  is  grateful  5  that  which 
fills  t^hp  void  feniove?  uneafinefs,  and  to  be 
free  frpnj  p^in  fgr  a  while  is  pleafure;  but 
Xiqpiptiojj  generst^f  faftidioufnefs  $  %  faturat- 
P^,  ip^tPUsd^  fooB  begooies   luxurious,  and 
knowledge  j5nds  no  willing  ycceptiop  till  it  is 
recomipended  by  artij^^ial  didiion.     Thus  it 
wijl  bf?  found,  in  the  progr.efs  of  learning, 
that  in  all  natipns  the  iirft  writers  are  fimple, 
an^   that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
Pfte  refinement  always  makes  way  for  ano- 
ther^ and  what  was. expedient  to  yirgxl  was 
5fFei^ary^t9Pppc-    . 


^J^fu^otCe^m^y  r?gd^rs  ..of   the  pji^liiji 
/i|f^  ^vvjie^.^th^  have  b?en  .tQ»Ghe^  .with 

%fftHft^??fe^'!^^*^^y  P^  ^^  lighter  kind^ 

haiEg  tj^?^\^9  e^Qj  it  in  th^  cjriginal*  where, 

al|5,  !^ ^^\'^^^  Wt  ^  be  fo^nd.    Hpmer  doijbtr- 
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Icfs   owes   to  his  tranflator  many   Ovidian 

|r^c§  not.exa<ily  fui table  ta.his  ^jcharai^er; 

but. to  have  added  can  be  no  great .crim^,  ^f 
L^Qthing  be  taken  away.     Elegaricq  is /ure][y 

to  be  defired,  if  it  be  liot  gained  at  the.  e^^- 
.  pence  of  dignity.     A  hero, would  wiffivtOj^e 

loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced^ 

-  To  a  thoyfand  cavils  one  anfwer  is  Aifli.cj|- 
^j>t  j  the  purpofe  of  a  writer  is  to  be,  reai^, 
and  the  .criticifm.  which  "would  d^ftrdy^  the 
power  of  pleafing  muft  be  blown  afide.  Pope 
wroj:e  for  his  own  age  and  his  owji,  .nation  : 
he  knew  that  it  was  necejflarv  to  colour  the 
images  and  point  the  fentiments  ftf^-his.  %i}* 
'thor^^he  therefore  made  hiii^  graceful,.  Iw^t 
Ipil  him  Tome  of  his,  fublimity. .     _.      ...j-jp 


.^u 


The  copious  notes  with  which  the.vcrfi^^n 
is  accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recom- 
mended t-o  many  readers,,  though^  they jvefc 
undoubtedly  written  to  fwell-the_vol,iimc5, 
:pught  not  to  pafs  without  praife,:  ^ompiM- 
taries  which  attract  the  rea(fer  by  the  plcafujc 
^  of  perufal  have  not  often  appeared  ;  the  rio^es 
of  others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  thpic 
of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment.  ' '   ' 

'    '  "     'it 
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It  has  however  been  objedted^  with  Suffici- 
ent reafbn,  that  there  is  in  the  commeatary 
too  much;bf  unfeafonable  levity  and  alEidled 
gaiety  J  that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to 
theLiadies,  and  the  eafe  which  is  fo 'carefully 
preferved  IS  fometinies  the  eafe  of  a  tfifler. 
Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of 
inilrudlion  its^  proper  ftyle;  the  gravity  of 
Common  cnticks  may  be  tedious,  but  is  lefs 
'iefpicable  than  childifh  merriment. 

'  Of  the  OdyJJey  nothing  remains  to.b?  ob- 
rcrvcd :  the  fame  general  praifc  may  b?  given 
*fa^  botk  tranilations,  and  a  particular  e^x^mi- 
'tlation  of  either  would  requires  largQ  volume,. 
The  notes  were  written  by  Broome^  whp  en- 
deavoured not  unfuccefsfuUy  to  imitate  his 
ttiader.     • 

0£  the  Dun ciad  tht  hint  is  confefledly 
t^keri  from  Dryden's  Mac  FUcknoe  ;  but  the 
plan  is  ?o  enlarged  and  diverfified  as  juftly  to 
'tlaim.the  praife  of  aa  original,  and  affords 
jperhaps-thc  beft  fpecimen  that  has  yet 
iappeared  oi"  perJCbnaJ  .  fatire  ludicroufly 
ponipou^.  ,•  . 

O  2  That 
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*  •  That  ihe  4cfign  was  moral,  whatcve^^the 
aiimor  irilght  tell  Teither  his  readers  or  hinv- 
Jclf,  I  am  not  convinced.  The  firft  motive 
was  the  defirfeof  reven|^ing  the  contempt  with, 
which  Theobald  had  treated  his  Shaijpekfe, 
iind  regaioing  the  honour  which  he  had  loft» 
by  Cfufliing  his  opponent*  Theobald  was 
jxot  of  biills^  enough  to  fill  a  poem>  arid  there- 
fore it  was  necefiary  to  find  other  eneiiiies 
with  other  names,  at  whofe  expence  lie  migh% 
divert  the  publick.  '^^ 

Xti  this  dcfign  there  w^as  petulance  smd 
tnaligftity  enough ;  btit  I  cannot  Aink  ha  fciy 
rtrfftiifltal.  An  author  places  himfelf  anc^lldl 
%ef(5fe  the  tribunid  of  Criticifinr  a»d  foliciy^ 
IktoS  ^t  the  hazard  -of  difgrace.  Duln^^  ity 
lidformitjrarc  not  culpable  in  thenafelvcsi  bjj;^ 
fnay^,be  very  juftly  reproached  when  they  prc*- 
tend  to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence^ 
beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pafe  without 
xeprcbtnfion,  what  Should  reftraia  them? 
impwndiem  €onftmff^rit  ingens  ^tkpbus  y  ^^ 
upon  bad  writers  «nly  will  cenfure  have  much 
efieft.  .:  The  fatire  which  brought  Theobald 
and  Moore  into  contempt,  dropped  impotent 
from  Bentl^,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

-  All 


AU  truth  is  valuable^  aad  fatij:ic4jcriti^ 
P  dim  xhay  be  csmdi^rtd  as  ufeful  whea  U 
ro3ifies  error  and  improves  judgement  i  h(8 
^th^  refines  the  publick  tafte  is  a  jpublick  be^ 
acJfaao?, 

The  beau^es  of  this  poena  arc  virtll  koowQj 
its  chief  fault  is^  the  grofihefs  of  its  images^. 
Pope  ^id  Swift  had  an  unnatural  d^li^ht  i^ 
ideas  phyiic^ly  impure,  fuch  as  every  other 
twigue  utters  v^ith  unwiJliagnefs,.  and  of 
which  every  ear  flarinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offenfive  w  It  is^^may 
1*  forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  oth^  paJC- 
iagcs ;-  fuchi^as  the  formation  and  diflblutioft 
<rf  Moore,  the  account  of  the  TraVelleri  th& 
misfortune  of  the  Florift,  and  the  croude4 
thoughts  and  (lately  numbers  with  dignii^ 
the  concluding  paragraph, 

'The  alterations  which  have  been  made  iii 
die  DuncidJ,  not  always  for  the  better,  re-»^ 
quire  that  it  fhould  be  p^bliihed,  as  in  thfi 
)aft  coHedion^  with  all  its  variations, 

O  •?  The 
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The  E^ay  on  Man  was  a  w6rk  6f  great  k- 
Bour  and  long  confidcfatioh^  but  certainly ifot 
the  happicft  of  Pope's  pMbrmaneesr*  The- 
fubjedtls  perhaps  nbt  very  proper  for  poetry; 
and  the  poet  was  not  fuffirciently  mafte^  of  ftis^ 
fubjeftj  metaphyfical  morality  was  to  him  a' 
new  ftudy^  he  was  proud  of  his  acq[uifitions; 
and,  fnppoiShg^mfclf  ttiafter  of  great  ftcrets, 
Was  in  haftc  t8  teach  wijat  h^hid  not  learh^ 
ed.     Thus  he  tells^us.  In  the  firft  Epiltle; 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being 
may  be  deduced  ah  order  of  beings  fuch*  as 
mankind,  becaufe  Infinite  Excellence  can  db^ 
only  what:  is  beft;     He  finds  out  that  thefe- 
beings  muft  htfomewhere^  zxi^  ihoA  atf  ihe 
quejlion  is  'Whether  man  be  in  a  wrtm^  pfdce. 
Purely  if,  accordiri'g  to  the  poet^s  Leibhitidrt' 
ieafoning,  we  may  infer  that  man  ought  tb^ 
be,  'only  becaufe  be  is,  we  may  illdw  thrfiE 
iiis  place* is' the  right  place,- becaufe  !he -has  if.' 
Supreme  Wifdom  is  not  lefs  infallible  in  -dfefl* 
pofing  than  in  creating.     But  what  is-meaat 
hy  fomeyherer  zndi  flacty  zi\di'i6rmg^ii^e,  k 
had  been  viihtb  afk  Pope,-  wh6  probably^hdii 
Sever  alKed  himfelf.    '   '  -'  ''         '^  '  "   --  - 

Having  exalted  hisifelf  into  the  chair  of» 
wi^Jom,  he  tells  us  mOch  that  every  man 
2  knows. 


^W$^..giyi  qauch  that  ho^  dqcs  itpt  knpw 
hj^felif -that^we  fee  but  little,  .and  that  ibcf 
orcjcr  of  thc^vuuverfe.  is  beyon4-ojnr  coijoprc*^ 
heafion.;  t  an  opinion  mqi  very  xincommjcm  ^\ 
and;  that  4;here  isa-diaiaoffobordinate  beings, 
frofffirinfi^te  to  notiwg,  of  ^which  hirafelfv 
and  hi^  readers  are  equally  ignorant.  Bu|, 
he  igives  4JS  one  conifort>  which,  .withooitt  his^ 
h^p,J^€^iupppfes  unattainable,  in  the  pofition. 
th^t  thougi),  we  are  fools  ^  yet  God  fs  wje.       .^ 


t>ri  • 


^j.Th;sEiIay, affords  an  egregious  inftancc  of 
t^  jPfedoqiinance  of  genius,  the  dazzling ^ 
fpjli^^dci^F  t  ^  iniagery^  and  the  feduitive, 
j)ftye^s  o^  eloquence*,.  Never  were  penury  of 
k^5^1edge^an4  vwlgarjity,  of  fentiment  fo  hap- 
pi|ytdf%i^Hed*.  .The.  r^der  feels  his  mind-, 
^l^rtbough  he  learns  nothing;  and  when  iie. 
qpk^s,i^  riQ  its. new  array,, no  Ipnger  kn,ow.S; 
the  t%tk^qf  Ji^s  4ii9ther  and  his  nurfe.  \Vhcn,r 
tl^fe  ^Qfjd?fr" working. fpunds.fihk  into  fejife,- 
and  xhe  doftrine  of  the  EiTay^  difrobe^  of  its, 
ofnao^nts,  iS'left  to  the  powers  of  its  pak^di 
^elknce>  whatihajl  ^^  djfcover  ?^  That  we: 
are,  in  comparifon  with  our  .Creator,  wry,, 
weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphold 
tkt  Shdin  of  exifltende^  ^ti^  that  we  could  riot 
r-.-v  y7v  y  .,  ^.    -^0^2^^^  make 
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make  one  another  itiih  tn6r6  fldtt  thiA  i*^ 
are  made.  We  may  karn  yet  tnotc;  i^it 
the  arts  of  human  life  Were  copied  from  the 
inftin<5tive  operations  of  other  animals ;  thatt 
if  the  ivorld  h6  mad6  for  man,  it  may  be  Ikid 
that  rftah  Was  made  for  geefe.  To  thefe  pro- 
found principles  of  natural  knowledge  krt 
added  fbme  moral  inftru6l:ions  equally  new ; 
that  ffeif-tntereft,  well  underftood,  will  pro- 
duce fecial  concord ;  that  men  arc  mutual 
gainers  by  mutual  benefits  jj  that  evil  is  feme- 
times  balanced  by  goodj  that  human  advan- 
tages areunftable  and  fallacious,  of  uncertain 
duration,  arid  doubtful  efifeft  ^  that  OUr  tru« 
honour  is,  hot  to  have  a  great  |)art,  but  to 
aft  it  well  ^.  that  virtue  only  is  our  own  i  and 
that  happinefg  is  always  in  ourpow^r. 

Surely  a  man  of  fto  very  compreheftfive 
fcarch  may  venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard 
all  this  before  •  but  it  was  never  till  noW  re- 
commehded  by  fueh  ablaze  of  embellifhment, 
of  fuch  fWeetnefs  of  melody.  The  vigorous 
cbrttraftion  of  fomirf  thoughts,  the  luxuriant 
amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  iliuf- 
tratibhs,  ihd  fotnetimes '  the  dignity,  feme- 
tifncfe  th'e  fofthefs  6f  the  verfes,  enchain  phi- 

lofophy. 
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fofcpffj^,  ftifpcnderiticifm,  And  opprcft  judge-* 
ment  by  overpowering  pleafare. 

^  This  is  trne  of  miny  paragraphs  ^  yet  if 
I  had  tindcrtalcen  to  eiemplify  Pope's  felicity 
6f  conlpdfitioti  before  a  rigid  critick,  I  fhould 
not  fele<a  the  Ejay  oft  Man ;  for  it  eoirtains 
more  lines  unfuccefsfully  laboured,  more 
harihncfs  of  didliofa,  more  thoughts  irhper- 
^alyexpreffed,  more  levity  without  elegahce, 
and  more  heavitiefs  without  ftrength,  than 
Will  cafily  be  found  in  all  biS  other  Works, 

•  The  Charu£tefsofMen4iHdff^omen  are  the 
pnidudt  of  diligent  fpeculation  upon  human 
life;  much  labour  has  beeii  b^ftowed  upon 
them,  and  Pope  very  feldom  laboured  in  vain. 
That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  efti- 
mated,  1  t-ecomiftend  a  comparifon  of  his 
CbardSiefs  rfWomin  with  Boileau's  Satire ;  il; 
will  then  be  feen  with  how  much  more  per- 
fpicacity  female  nature  is  inveftigated,  and 
female  excellence  feie6i:ed;  r  and  he  furely  is  ho 
mean  writer  to  whom  Bbileau  fhall  be  found 
inferior.  The  CharaSiers  df  MeHy  however, 
are  written  with  fnor6,  if  hot  with  deeper, 
thought,  and  exhibit  mahypai&gesexquifitely 

beautiful^ 
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beiiitifuL  The  GemahdtbeFli)nv&i^ViVL\  not 
ealily  be  eq^ialjed.  ^  In  the  woiiien's  p3tfi.kt&> 
fome  defeds  i  the  charadler  of  Attojfa  is  not 
fa  neatly  finifhed  a-s  that  oidodto ;  Sni  ^he 
of  the  female-  charafters  may  {be ;  fomid  ptr-^* 
haps  more  frequently  among  men  ^  what  is^ 
faid  oi  Phihmede  was  true  oi  Priori,  i  rii 

In  the  Epiftles  to  Lord  Bathurft  and^<ii^-^ 
Burlington,  Dr^'Warburton  has  ettdisavotrtedi 
to  find  a  train  of  thought  which  WaJs  he^r  ia^ 
the  writer's  head,  and^  to-fuppott-'hi^^hyJk^W 
thefis,  has  printed  that  firft  which  was  pub- 
liflied  hft.  In  one,  the  moil  vaMblb'paflJge 
is  perhaps  the  Elogy  on-  Good  Settjil'  aiid^h^ 
other  the  End  oftk^J^ukeafBfi^km^aM^  ^^^  I 

•  The  Epiftle  t<i  Afbuthnot;  bow  0b^i&i^}^^ 
called  the  Prologue  to  the  Satfresl'  ih ^^  ptf^ 
forfti&hceconfi'ftrBg,  is  it  feems,-^df^  AK&JJ^^ 
fragtii€J*itS' wrought  into  one  defign/ which'^6^ 
thi^  union  of  fcattered  beauties  con^irfsiSdwr^ 
ftriking  paragraphs  than  could  probably  h&v^ 
been  broughi:  togeth^'  inta  on ;  o^ipafieiSalt' 
work .  As  there  is  no  flronger  n>otiv,e  to  eiti- 
ertion  than  felf-defence,  no -par t  ba$  moj*^ 
elegance,  fpirit^^  or  dignity>  than  ;tjie'^<)et'i^ 

vindication 
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Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their 
names  from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  the 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires^  it  was  very  juftly  re- 
marked by  Savage,  that  the  fecqnd  was  in  the 
whole  more  ftrongly  conceived^  and  more' 
e(jually  fqppOrted,  but  that  it  had  no  fingle 
pafeges  jequ^l  to  the  <?ojiteation  in  the  iirft- 
for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebration, 
of  the  triurnph  pf  Corruption. 

The  Ijpijtations  of  Horace  fQem  to  hav^ 
been  writte^  as  relaxations  of  his  genius;* 
Thise^nplpynjent  became  his  favourite  by  il^ 
facility;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
nothing  was  required  but  to  accommodate,  as 
he  coul^  the  fentiment^  of  an  old  author,  to 
rccen^  fjwjts  or  familiar  images  j  but  what  is 
eafy  is>  fqldoujx  excellent ;  fuch  imitatipns  fian -. 
not  giv^^  pl^afure  to  coranwn  readers ;  thit 
man  of  le?if«ing  may  be  fomctimes  furprifed 
and  delij[hted  by.  an  uncxpe<9:ed  parallel ;  but 
the  coroparifon  requires  knowledge  of  the 
original,  which  will  likewife  often  detcdt 
ftraii)i^4appUc8tion3,  Between  Roman  images 

and 
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anJd  JEngliA  luanners  there  will  h^.m 
irrecpncileable  diffimilitude^  apd  the  work 
will  be  generally  uncouth  and  party-colourr 
ed ;  neither  original  nor  tranilated^  neither 
stticient  nor  modern. 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  ad- 
jutted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  con^ 
ttitute  genius.  He  had  Invention,  by  which 
new  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and  new 
icenes  of  imagery  difplayed,  as  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  I  and  by  which  extrinfick  and  adven-' 
titious  embelliihments  and  illuftrations  are 
connedbed  with  a  known  fubjeft,  as  in  the 
Bffay  $n  CriticiJiH.  He  had  Imagination, 
wl^ich  ftrongly  impreflfcs  oh  the  writer's  mind, 
and  enables  him  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the 
various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life,  and 
energies  of  paffion,  as  in  his  Eloifa,  Windjbr 
Fortfiy  and  the  Etbiek  Epijiks.  He  had 
Judgement  which  fcle^ts  from  life  or  nature 
what  the  prefent  purpofe  requires,  and,  by 
feparatingtheeffence  of  things  from  its.  con- 
comitants, often  makes  the  reprefentation 
more  powerful  than  the  reality :  and  he  had 
colours  of  khguage  always  before  him,  ready 
<0  dec0rate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of  ele- 
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^t  exprefliQo,  as ,  when  Jic  accommodates 
his  dii^ibii  to  the  .wonderful  multiplicity  of 
Homer's  feutiments  and  defcription^. 

Poetical  expreffion  includes  found  as  welj 
as  meaning  3  Mufici^  fays  Dryden,  is  inarti^ 
culafefoetryfzmoxigOitcxcclhnccsof  Pope, 
therefore,  miift  be  mentioned  die  melody  qf 
his  metre.  By  perufing  the  works  of  Drydcn, 
he  difcovered  the  moft  perfed:  fabricfc' of 
^glifli  verfe,  and  habituated  himfelf  to* that 
only  which  he  found  the  beftj  inconfequence 
pf  which  reftraint,  his  poetry  has  been  cen- 
fured  as  too  uniformly  mu^cal,  and  as  glut- 
fing  the  car  with  unvaried  fweetnefs .  I  fufpeA 
^$  objedion  to  be  thfe  cant  of  thofe  who 
lodge  fey  |)rinciples  father  than  perceptii>n : 
afid  who  would  even  themfelves  have  lefe 
bfetfure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  rc^ 
teve  attention  by  ftudied  difcords,  or  afFefted. 
B-TftTcak  his  lines  and  vary  his  paiifes. 


But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  hi« 
virfification,  he  did  not  opprefs  his  powers 
with  fuperfluous  rigour.  He  Teems  *o  have 
thought  with  Boileau,  that  the  pradice  of 
writing  might  be  refined  till  the  difficulty 

ihould 
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fhoiild  overbalanflfe  the  advanta^gCw'"''  "t'he  con- 
ftriiaibn  of  his  language  is  libt  always 'ftHftlj^ 
grammatical  ^  With  thofe  rhymek  which  pre"- 
fcription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himfelf, 
without  regard  to  Swift's  remonflranccs, 
ItHdugh  there  was  no  ftrikiiig  tonfonancc; 
ni9r  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his  termina- 
tions, or  to  refufe  admiffion  at  a  fmall  diftancc 
to  the  fame  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edi<a  for  the  exclufion  of  Alex- 
andrines and  Triplets  he  paid  little  regard;  he 
admitted  them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fen- 
ton,  too  rarely ;  he  ufes  them  more  liberally 
in  his  tranftation  than  his  poemSy        '     ^ 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  and  always, 
i  think,  unfuccefsfully,  except  once  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejeded  from  his 
verfes;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  ^n  epithcf 
rather  commodious  than  important,  ^ach 
of  the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  Iliad  might  lQ|e 
two  fyllables  with  very  little  diminution  of 
the  meaning ;  and  fometimes,  after  all  his 
art  and  labour,  one  verfe  feeras  to  be  made 
\."':^  for 
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fij^rJtber^ke^offnotiher.     Ja  his  latter  pro- 
(^^[cins.the  diifticmisfometj^  try  . 

^p^h,  idipjns,  with'Which  Bolingbrokc  had 
pprhaps  inf?<9:ed  'him» 

^  I  have  beeiitoid  that  the  couplet  by  which 
lie  declared, his  own  ear  to  be  moft  gratified 
wasitlils:  ' 

Lo>  where  Mceotis  flecps,  and  haidly  flow$ 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  fnows^ 

But  the  reafon  of  this  preference  I  cannot 
difcover. 

^  Tt  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a 
phrafe  poetically  elegant  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, which  Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his 
verfion  of  Homer,  How  he  obtained  pof-i 
feffion  of  fo  many  beauties  of  fpecch,  it  were 
deiirable  to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from 
authors,  obfcure  as  well  as  eminent,  what 
lie  thought  brilliant  or  ufeful,  and  preferved 
it  all  in  a  regular  colleftion,  is  not  unlikely. 
When,  in  hi^  laft  years.  Hall's  Satires  were 
flicwii  him,  he  wifh'd  that  he  had  feeri  thera 
fooner%  , 

New 
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New  f^ttments  aod  new  images  cihm 
ip^y  pr^^icp;  h^ttg>  attempt  any  Airther  im» 
pr^v^^entof  veffi&cation  will  be  dangerous* 
Art  and  diligence  have  now  done  their  hftft^ 
and  what  fliall  be  added  will  be  the  eiFort  of 
tpdioitis  tQiX  dnd  Bcedlefs  cuTio&ty.    ^ 

After  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperfl^ovis  tp 
anfwer  the  queftion  that  has  once  been  afk- 
ed.  Whether  Pop^  was  a  poet  ?  othorwife 
ttiftii  by  aflting  in  return.  If  Pope  be  not  a 
poet,  where  is  poetry  to  he  found  ?  Tq  pirr 
cumfcribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only 
fliew  the  narrownefs  of  the  definer,  though 
9  definition  which  fhall  exclude  Popp  will 
pot  eafily  h^  9^de«  ]Let  iji$  look  roiia4  upf^A 
the  prefent  ^ijwe,  and  back  upop  the  p#i 
let  \is  enquire  to  whom  fthe  voice  of  9iaoki#4 
has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  U^  th^if 
produ^iqns  be  examined,  and  the^*  ifkif^ 
ftated,  and  the  pretenfions  of  Pop^  will  b* 
no*  npiore  diXputed.  Had  he  giveij  the  w^U 
only  his  verfion,  the  p*me  of  poet  ip^/l  h^4 
been  allowed  him :  if  die  writer  pf  the  ///*<? 
were  to  clafs  his  fucceflbrs,  he  would  ^ifigix^ 
very  high  place  to  hi^  tjapflatori  without  «*• 
quiring  any  other  evidence  of  Genius, 

THE 
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The. following  Let tef,  of  whicii  the  ofU . 
' .  ginal  is  in  the  haricjs  of  Lord  Hardwicke,.  wa^ . 
communicated  to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr* 
)odrell>;,         '  ■  •      / 

"To    Mr*  Bripges>    at    the   Sifhop   of 
;**  London's  at  Falham/  - 


(sc 


SIR, 


'*.  The  favoiif  of  yoUr  Letter,  Ivith  youtj 
Remarks',  can  never  be  enough  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  the  fpeed,  with  which  you  dif-f 
charged  fb  troublefome  a  tafk,  doubles  th^ 
obligation* 


*ii  I  i 


.^*  I-  th.uft  own,  you  have  pleafed  tiie  Very 
ftxueh  by  the  cbmmendations  fo  ill  beftdwed 
ligon  me  j^  but,  I  affufe  yoii,  touch  tuore  hf 
the  franknefs  of  ybilr  cetifure,  which  I  dught 
to  take  the  more  kindly  of  the  tWo\  as  it  is 
tnorcadvantageoustClafcribblef- td  be  i^horov-* 
cdiri  his  judgment  than  to  be  feotlicd  in  bis 
Vajoity .     The  grciater  part  of  thofc  deviations 

Vol.  IV.  P  from 
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from  the  Greek,  which  you  have^pbferved,  I 
was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes  -,  who 
are  (it  Teems)  as  much,  celebrated  for  their* 
knowledge  of  the  original ^  as  they  are  decry- 
ed  for  the  badnefs  of  their  tranflations.  Chap- 
man pretends  to' have  reftored  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places : 
|nd  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to 
Hobbes,  that  they  confefs  they  have  corred:-: 
ed  the  old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by 
his  verfion.  For  my  part,  I  generally  took 
the  author's  meaning  to  be  as  you  have  ex- 
plained it;  yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  imperfedlnefs  in  the 
language,  over-ruled  me.  However,  Sir,  you 
may  be  confident  I  think  you  in  the  right, 
becaufe  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion: 
(for  men  (let  them  fa^  what  they  will)  never 
approvejany  other's  fenfe,  but  as  it  fquarc$ 
'  with  their  own.)  But  you  have  made  foe 
much  more  proud  of,  and  pofitive  in  .my 
judgement,  iince  it  is  ftrengthened  by  yoursv 
I  think  your  criticifms,  which  regard  the  ex* 
prcflion,  ^^^-y  juft,  and  fhall  make  my  projit 
of  them ;  to  give  you  fome  proof  that  I  am 

in 
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in  earneft,  t  will  alter  three  verfcs  on  your 
bare  objeftion,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden's 
example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  I  hope, 
pVL  will  account  no  fmall  piece  of  obedience, 
from  one,  ^ho  values  the  authority  of  one 
tnie  poet  above  that  of  twenty  cri  ticks  or 
commentators.  But  though  I  fpeak  thus 
of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read 
carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that 
way,  formyownwantofcriticalunderftanding 
in  the  original  beauties  of  Homer.  Though 
the  greateft  ef  them  are  certainly  thofe  of 
the  Invention  and  Defign,  which  are  not  at 
all  confined  to  the  language :  for  the  diftin- 
guifhing  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the 
confent  of  the  beft  criticks  of  all  nations) 
firft  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
fpecches,.  as  being  n6  other  than  the  repre- 
fcntations  of  each  perfbn's  manners  by  his 
Words  :)  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire, 
which  carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that 
wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  ^ 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  matter  of  himfelf,  whil* 
he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  interefted 
and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at 
iDOce  ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  foft  degrees. 
This^  I  believe,  is  what  a  tranflator  of  Ho- 
P  2  mcr 
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pacr  ought  principally  to  imitate  5  and  it  \% 
Ytry  hard  for  any  tranflator  to  come  up  to 
itjf  becaufe  the  chief  re^on  why  all  tfanfla- 
tions  fajl  ihort  of  their,  originals  is,  that  the 
very  conftraint  they  are  obliged  to,  renders 
them  heavy  and  difpirited.    • 

^^'  The  great  beauty  of  Homer*s  language,,, 
as  I  take  it,  conlifts  in  that  noble  fimpiicity,.  ^ 
which  runs  through  all  his  worksL;  (and  yet 
his  didtion,  contrary  to  what  ^  one  w-ould 
imagine  cpnififtent  with  fimpiicity,  is  at  the 
f^pie  time  very  copious.)  I  don't  kuow  how 
I  have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  I^^tter,  but 
I  find  I  hav^  faid  too  much,  as  well  as  fpoken 
tpo  incpnfideratdy;  what  farther  thoughts 
I  have  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  be  glad  to 
comnaunicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improve- 
ment) wh^  WQ  meet ;  which  is  a  happinefs 
I  very  earneftly  defire,  a§  I  do  likewife  fome 
opportunity  of...  proving  how  much  I  think 
xnyfelf  obliged  to  your  fri^pdiObip,  and  how  ' 
truly  I,am,?.§ir, 

Your  ittofV  faithful/  IjumBlfe  ferVant, 

'  .;  •:  ,.     ..       A.  Popk/« 

The 
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The  Criticifm  upon  Pope'sr  Epitaphs, 
which  was  printed  in  TJ^  Vijitor^  is  placed 
here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to  be 
inferted  in  the  Life. 

EVERY  Art  is  beft  taught  by  example. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cultivation 
of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  moft  excelled.  I  fhall  there- 
fore  endeavour,  at  this  vifit^  to. entertain  the 
youqg  ftudents  in  poetry,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs  ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  infcriptioiji  on  a  tomb. 
An  epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular 
charafter  of  writing,  but  may  be  compofed 
in  verfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed  commonly 
panegyrical ;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  diftin- 
giiiftied  with  a  ftone  but  by  our  friends  \  but 
it  has  no  rule  to  reftrain  or  mollify  it,  except 
this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  com- 
mon beholders  may  be  expecfted  to  have  lei- 
fure  and  patience  to  perufe. 

P3  L  On 
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I. 


On  Charles' £^r/ ^  Dorset,  in  fhf 
Church  ofWyfhyham  in  Sufix. 

Doifct,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufe's  pridCj 
Patron  of  arts,  and  jucjge  of  nature,  dy*d* 
The  fcourgc  of  pride,  though  fan£tify*d  ot  great, 
d{  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate  i 
Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  feverc  his  lay. 
His  knger  nnoral,  and  his  wifdom  gay, 
Bleft  fatyrift !  who  tovch*d  the  nican  fo  true. 
As  ftiow'd.  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too, 
Bleft  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country  pjeafe^ 
*  Yet  facred  kept  his  fricndfhip,  4nd  his  eafe* 
Pleft  peer !  his  great  forefi^ther's  every  grace 
Refle^ling,  and  refleded  on  his  race  | 
Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  fliine. 
And  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  firfl:  diftich  of  this  epitaph  contains 
z  kind  of  information  which  few  would  want, 
that  the  man,  for  whom  the  tomb  was  credi:-* 
ed,  died.  There  are  indeed  -  fome  qualities 
worthy  of  praife  afcribed  to  the  dead,  but 
none  that  were  likely  to  exempt  him  from 
the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  woftr 
der  that  lie  ihould  die.     What  is  meant  by 
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judge  of  nature,  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  N^aturc 
is  not  the  objed:  of  human  judgenient ;  for  it 
is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter^  If . 
by  nature  is  meant^  what  is  commonly  called 
Mture  by  the  criticks,  a  juft  reprefentation 
of  Idlings  really  exifting,  and  anions  really 
performed,  nature  cannot  be  properly  oppof- 
edta art ;  nature  being,  in^ this  fenfe,  only 
the  beft  effe<ft  of  art. 

Tbefcaurge  of  pride — 

Of  this  couplet,  the  fecond  line  is  notj 
what  is  "intended,  an  illuftration  of  the 
former;  Pride,  in  the  Great,  is  indeed  well 
enough  connefted  with  knaves  in  ftate, 
though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous 
and  light ;  but  the  mention  oifanSiified  pride 
will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in  learning, 
but  rather  to  fome  fpecies  of  tyranny  or  op- 
prefHon,  fomething  more  gloomy  and  more 
formidable  than  foppery. 

Tetjhft  his  nature^'^ 

.  This Js  a. high  complinient,  ^ but  was  not 
iirft.beiiowed  on  Dorfet  by  Pope*  The  next 
verfe  is  extrenaely  beautiful.   ^      ^*  ^ 

P  4  ^lefi 
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Blejifatyrijii-^  ' 

In  this  diftich  is  another  line  of  which 
Pope  was  not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  thefe  ioiitations  .with  much  harihnefe ; 
in  loog  performance^  they  are  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided,  and  in  fliorter  they  may  be  indulged, 
becau(e  the  train  of  the  compofition  may  na- 
turally involve  them>  or  the  fcantinefs  of 
the,fubje6t  allow  little  choice*  However, 
'what  is  borrowed  Is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
€iwn,  and  it  is  the  bufihefs  of  critical  juftice 
to  giye  every  .bird  of  the  Mufes  his  proper 
.feather, 

B/eJi  counter  J — - 

Whether  a  qourtler  can  properly  be  com* 
piended  for  keeping  his  eajefacred^  may  per- 
haps be  difputable.  To  pleafe  king  and 
country,  without  facrificing  friendfhip  to 
^any* change  of  times,  was  a  very  uncommoa 

*  inftance  of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  deferved 
to  be  kept  feparate  from  fo  poor  a  conimen- 

•  dation  as  care  of  his  eafe.  I  wifh  our  poets 
would  attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the 
ufe  of  the  vfot^facredy  which  furely  fhould 
never  be -applied  in  a  ferious  compofition, 

but 
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but  where  fome  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  fome  duty  is  exadcd 
or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendfliip 
facredi  becaufe  promifes  of  friendfliip  are 
very  awful  ties;  but  methinks  he  cannot, 
but  in  a  burlefque  fenfe,  be  faid  to  keep  his 
tdStfacred. 

Blejipeer! 

The  bleffing  afcribed  to  the  peer  has  ng 
conned:ion  with  his  peerage:  they  might 
happen  to  any  other  man,  whofe  anceftors 
were  remembered,  or  whofe  pofterity  were 
likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be 
worthy  either  of  the  write/  or  of  the  man 
entombed. 

'     II. 

On  Sir  William  Trumbal,  oneoftbe 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  Wil- 
liam III,  who^  having  rejigned  bis  place^ 
died  in  his  retirement  at  Eajibamjied  in 
Berkjhire^  17  J  6. 

A  pleafing  form,  a  firm,  yet  oautious  mind. 
Sincere,  tl^oughprudcr^tj  conftant,  yctrefign'ds 

Honour 
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HoAour  unchanged,  a  principle  profefti 

Fix'd  to  one  Gdc,  but  mod^eratc  to  the  reft:  -  *   ' 

An  honcft  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 

Juft  to  his  prince>  and  to  his  country|too.^4:i^x*A 

Fiird  with  the  fenfe  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth,     ^ 

A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 

A  generous  faith,  from  fuperftition  freej 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny ; 

Such  this  man  was;  who  now,  from  earth  renriov^d, 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov'd. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  ther6 
appears,  at  the  firft  view,  a  fault  which  f 
think  fcarccly  any  beauty  can  compdnfktc; 
The  name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an 
epitaph  is  to  convey  fome  account  of  the  dcid ; 
ftnd  to  what  pttfpofe  is^  any  thing  told  W 
hirrt  whofe  name  is  concealed  ?•  An  e^itfei|)h-, 
and  a  hiftory,  of  a  namelefs  hero,  ^*are  equal- 
ly abfurd,  fincc  the  virtues^  ahd  qualitiel^  fo 
recounted  in  either,  are  fcattered  af  the 
tnerey  of  fortune  to  be  appropriated  by  gOefsV 
The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  \ip6tt  ifo 
ftonc^  ^at  what  obligation  has  it  to  the 
"poet,  whofe  verfes  warider  over  the^-eifth, 
^nd  leave  their  fubjeft  'behind  fhem,'  iifif 
who  19^  forced^  4ike.-a».  uufldlfuh  pdiii^tri 

1  ^  .  >     : 
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to  make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious 
help? 

Thi$  epitaph  is  wholly  without  ekv^tion^ 
and  contains  nothing  ftriking  Of  particular  ^ 
but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  de- 
fefta  of  his  fubjed:.  He  faid  perhaps  the 
beft  that  could  be  faid.  There  are,  however, 
liMne  defefts  which  were  not  made  neceffary 
by  the  cbaracfter  in  which  he  was  employed. 
There  is  no  oppojfition  between  an  honejt 
courtier  and  a  patriot ;  for  an  bonefi  courtier 
cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  wasflnfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in 
Ibort  compofitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the 
word  too\  every  rhyme  (hould  be  a  word  of 
cmphafis,  aor  can  this  rule  be  fafely  neglefted, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
flight  inaccuracies  excufaWe,  or  allows  roonj 
for  beauties  fufficient  to  overpower  the  efFedts 
of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  line  the 

vffovAJilkd  is  weak  and  profaic,  having  no 

particular  adaptation  to  any  of  the  Words  that 

follow  it, 

The 
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The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  import in«nt,' 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
mber, nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man 
defcribed.  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on 
the  poor  cohfpirator  *  who  died  lately  ia^ 
prifon,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than 
forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved  agsinft 
him,  the  fentiment  had  been  juft  and.pathe- 
tical ;  but  why  fhould  Trumbal  be  coiagrt- 
tulatcd  tiponlii«  liberty,  who  had  nevei:  known 
rcftraint  ?    .    .  .      -•  ,     ^ 

III. 

On  the  Hon.  SimonHarcourt,  only  Son 
of  the  Lord  Chahcellor  Ha  r  c o u  r  t,  at 
the  Church  ofStantori-'Har^ourt  in  Oxford^ 
Jhirey   1720,  *  '  - 

To  this  fad  fhrinc,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near. 
Here  lies  the  friend  moft  lov'd,  the  fon  moft  dea^: 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendihip  might  divide. 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 

|low  vain  is  reafon,  eloquence  how  weak !  , 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak^ 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  infcribe  thy'ftohe,. 
And  with  a  father's  forrows  riiix  his  own ! 
•  Bernaidi* 

This 
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•      •    •  •        -  ■  -.  •  •  / 

Tills  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  artful  introdudtiori  of  the  name,  which' 
is  inferted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which 
chance  muft  concur  with  genius,  which  no 
Aian  can  hope  to  attain  twice;  and  which  can- 
t6t  be  copied  but  with  fervile  imitation . 

I  cannot  but  wiih  that,  of  this  infcriptioti, 
the  two  laft  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they^ 
tike  away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not 
idd  to  the  fenfe. 

IV. 


t^n    Jam  e  s    C  r  a  g  "g  s,^  Efq; 
inj^ejiminjier"  Abbey. 


JACOBUS     C  R  A  G  G,  S,         -  " 
Il£GI  MAONA£  BRITANNIA!    A  SECRETIS 
*  '         ^\'i   tONSILIIS    SANCTIORIBVS 
FRlNClPiS    PARITER     AC    POPULI    AMOR   1ET 
'  ,  I3ELICIAE  : 

VIXIT  TITULIS  ET  INVIDIA  MAJOR, 
ANNOS    HEV    PAVCOS,   XXXV, 
,    /     OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statefman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  foul  finccre. 
In  aftion  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 

4  Who 
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Who  broke  nb  promifc,  fcrv*d  no  private  end. 
Who  gainM  no  title,  and  who  foft  oo  friend  i  ' 
Enndbkd  by  himfelf,  by  all  approv'4> 
Frais'd,  wept,  and  honoured,  by  thcMufc  he  lov'i 

The  lines  on  Cragg5  were  not  origina%, 
intended  for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  fomc 
faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  virith 
which  they  are  torn  iirom  the  poem  that  iirft 
contained  them.  We  may,  however,  oblervc 
Ibme  defeifts.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
words  iij  the  firft  couplet :  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  tell  of  him,  who  was  Jincere^  truCy  and 
faithful,  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

There  feems  to  be  an  oppofition  intended 
ih  the  fourth  line,' which  is  not  veiy  obvious : 
where  is  the  relation  between  the  two  pofiti- 
ons,  that  he  gained  no  title  and  lo^  no  friend  t 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  ab- 
furdity  of  joining,  in  the  fame  infcription, 
Latin  and  Englifh,  or  verfe  and  profe.  If 
cither  language  be  preferable  to  the  other,  let 
that  only  be  ufed ;  for  no  reafon  can  be  given 
why  part  of  the  information  fhould  be  given 
in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a 

tomb, 
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tomb>  more  than  in  aiiy  other  ^lace,  on  any 
othec  occafioB  ;  and  to  tell  di  that  can  be 
conveniently  told  in  verfe,  dnd  then  to  call  in  » 
iSat  help  of  prafe,  has  alVrays  the  appearance 
of  a  very  artlefs  expedient,  or  of  an  attempt 
unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  Fefemt>leg^ 
tifeconwrfation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  ^u-r 
df  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part 
by  figns. 

V. 

Jntended  f$r  Mr.  R  0  w  e. 

In  Weft minjler-- Abbey. 

Thy  xcliques,  Rowe,  to  thisfair  um  we  truft. 
And  faCred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft  r 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelc&  Hone  he  lies, ' 
To  which  thy  tomb  fliali  guide  inquiring  eyes* 
Peace  to  thy  gende  (hade,  and  endlcls  reft ! 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft  ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  Aipj^ies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  l^d  to  his  denies. 

^  Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that 
it  belongs  lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was 
ifrritten,  than  to  Dryden,  whoi  was  buried  near 
him;  and  indeed  gives  very  little  informa^tion 
concerning  either* 

To 
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To  wiih.  Peace  to  thyjhadey  is  too  m^ tholc* 
gical  to  be  admitted  into  a  chriftian  temple  \ 
the  ancient  wbrfliip  has-  infed:ed  almoft  all 
our  other  compofitions,  and  might  therefore 
he  contented  to  fpare  our  epitaphs*,  Let  fic- 
tion, at  leaft,  ceafe  with  life,  and  let  us  be 
Icrious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Co  R  S  b  r, 
^Bo  died  &fa  Cancer  in  her  Hreaji^ 

Here  rcfts  a  woman,  good  without  pretenctf^ 
Bleft  with  plain  reafon,  and  with  fober  (enfc  % 
No  conqneft  Ihcj  but  o'er  herfelf  defir*d  5 
No  arts  cflay'dj  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paflion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknowrJi 
Convinced  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unafFefted,  fo  composed  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  refin'd> 
Heaven,  as  its  purcft  gold,  by  tortures  try'dj 
The  fjiint  fuftained,  but  the  woman  dy'd. 

I  have  always  confidered  this  as  the  moft 

valuable  of  all  Fo:  e's  epitaphs  ;  the  fubjedt 

;of  it  is  a  charadter  not  difcrimirtated  by  any 

ihining  or  eminent  peculiarities ;  yet  that 

which 
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Which  reallynnakes,  though  not  thd  fplendor, 
the  felicity  of  life,  and  that  which  every  wife, 
man  will  choofe  for  his  final  and  lafting  com- 
panion in  the  languor  of  age,  in  thd  quiet  of 
privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  difgufted 
from  the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the 
Vain.  Of  fuch  a  charafter,  which  the 'dull 
overlook^  and  the  gay  defpife,  it  was  fit  that 
the  value  ihould  be  made  known,  and  the  dig- 
nity eftabliflicd.  Domeftick  virtue,  as  it  is 
exefted  without  great  occafions,  or  confpi- 
cuous  confequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay 
it  in  fuch.  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard, 
and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  ta 
lament  that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name 
in  the  verfes  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  infcription 
be  examined,  it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than 
the  reft.  There  is  fcarce  one  line  taken  from 
common  places,  unlefs  it  be  that  in  which 
only  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  our  own.  I  once  heard 
a  Lady  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  obj  6(3  to 
the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatu^ 
ral  and  incredible  panegyrick.  Of  this  let 
the  Ladies  judge. 

IVoL.IV.     ^         CL  VIL 
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VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hen.  Robert 
D I G  B  Y,  and  of  his  Sijier  Mar  V,  ereSted 
by  their  Father  the  'Lord  Di  g'bY,  in  the 
Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfetjhire^  ^7^7- 

Go !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modeft  wifHorh,  and  pacifick  truth : 
Compos'd  in  fufFerings,  and  in  joy  fedate. 
Good  without  noifc,  without  prctciifion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,  in  pvery  thought  fincere. 
Who  knew  no  wilh  but  what  the  world  might  hear: 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unafFeded  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
Go,  live !  for  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  rtidrfal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  maid !  attendant  bn  his  doom, 
Pcnfivc  haft  followed  to  the  fUcnt  tomb,^ 
Steer'd  the  fame  courfc  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore. 
Not  parted  long,  and  how  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  isTcnown  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and^to  enjoy  ire  one ! 

Yet  tdce  thcfe  tears.  Mortality's  relief^ 
And  till  we  flwure  your  joys,  jfbrgi ve  oiir-grief :     * 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  verfe  receive, 
T'is  all  ^  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

2  This 
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This  epitaph  contains  lof  the  btoth^r  onif 
a  general  indifcriminate  charadker,  and^of  the 
lifter  tells  nothing  but  that  fhe  died.  The 
difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a,par-< 
ticular  and  appropriate  praife.  This,  how* 
ever, 'is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever 
be  the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer;  for 
;  the  greater .partjofmankind'^iji;^  nocharaSter 
at  ally  have  little  that  diflinguiihes  them  frpm 
odiers  equally  good  or  bad,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  faid' of  thcfm  which  may  not 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thoufand 
more.  It  is  indeed  nogreat  panegyridk,  that 
there  is  incldfed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was 
born  in  one  year,  and  died  in  another ;  yet 
many  ufeful  and  amiable  lives  have  been 
fpent,  which  yet  leave  little  materialsfor  any 
other  memorial.  Thefe  are  however  not  the 
proper ' fiibj efts  of  poetry;  and  whenever 
fricndfliip,  or  any  other  motive,  dbliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  fuch  fubjciSs,  he  mull  be 
forgiven  if  he  feme  times  wanders  in  genera- 
lities, and  utters. the  fame  praifes  ©ver  diffe- 
rent tombs* 

The  fcantintfs  of  human  pfaifes  can  fcarce- 

ly  be  made  more  apparient,  than  by  remarking 

0^2  how 
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Kow  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs 
^i^hich  he  compofed,  found  it  neceffary  to 
borrow/romhimfelf.  The  fourteen  epitaphs, 
which  he  has  written,  comprife  about  an  hun- 
dred and  forty  lines,  in  which  thtere  are  more 
repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  the 
reft  of  his  works •  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  character  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarcc 
any  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  ekgant,  is  borrowed  from  Drydcn. 
The  conclufion  is  the  fame  with  that  on 
Harcourt,  but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better 
conneded. 

VIIL 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Knell er. 
In  Wejiminjier'- Abbey ^  ^7^3^* 

Knellcr,  by  heaven,  and  not  a  matter  taugfit, 
Whofe  art  was  nature,  and  whofc  piftures  thought > 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch'^d  frOm  fate 
Whatever  was  beauteous,  or  whate'^er  was  great. 
Lies  crowned  with  Princes  honours.  Poets  lays, 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirft  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
J5^  lyorks  i  Md  dyipg,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

•      ^  Of 
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Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  Is  good, 
the  fecond  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed 
with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned 
not  being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lays, 
and  the  fourth  is  not  only,  borrowed  from 
the  epitaph  on  Raphael,  but  of  very  harfh 
t:onftri|6lion. 

Qn  General  Henry  Withers. 
In  Wejlminjier " Abbey ^  ^7^9* 

Here,  Withers,  reft !  thou  brayeft,  gentleft  mind. 
Thy  country's  friend,  hut  more  of  human  kind, 
0!  born  to  arnus !  O !  worth  in  youth  approved! 
or  foft  humanity  in  age  belov'd ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear. 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  figh  fincere/ 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  Ipirit,  or  thy  focial  love  ! 
Amidft  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage,         ^      > 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifh  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 

0^3  The 
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The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  anodier 
^nftance  of  pommon  places,  though  £biiit- 
whatdiverfiiied,  by  mingled  qualities,  aiidthe 
peculiarity  of  a  profeffipn^ 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
unpleaiing ;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in 
our  language ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  particle  O !  ufed  at  the  begin-^ 
ping  of  a  fenteiiee,  alwajrs  offends. 

The  third  coupkt  is  more  happy;  the  value 
expreffed  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men, 
raifes  him  to  ejfteem ;  there  is  yet  fomething 
of  the  common  cant  of  fuperficial  fatirifts, 
who  fuppofe  thjit  the  infincerity  of  a  courtier 
deftroys  all  his  fenfations,  and  that  he  is 
equally  a  diflembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead, 

At  the  third  couplet  I  fhould  wjfli  the  epi- 
taph to  clofe,  but  that  I  fliould  be  unwilling 
to  Ibfe  the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly 
bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained  withput . 
the  four  that  follow  them. 


X, 
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X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fen  ton. 
At  Eajihamjied  in  Berkjkire^  ^73^* 

This  modcft  ftone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 
May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honcft  man : 
A  poet,  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  an4 

Great : 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  cafe^ 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life ;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  ^egret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
Frorn  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  Iktisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'4. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrow- 
ed from  Crajhaw.  The  four  next  lines  con- 
tain a  fpecics  of  praife  peculiar,  original,  and 
|uft.  K(ei;e,  therefore,  |h^  inifcription  fhould 
have  ended,  the  latter  part  eQnt;aintng  nothing 
but  what  is  common  to  every  man  y^ho  is  wife 
an4  gQPd.  The  chara<9:er  of  Fen  ton  w^s  fo 
aniiaWe,  tfe^t  J  cannptfocl)?^  tp  wifh  for  fomte 
pc¥t  Of  bipgrapher  to  difpjlay  it  more  fully  for 
thp  afiyantage  of  poflerity .  If  he  did  not  fland 
in  the  firfl  rank  of  gemus,  he  may  clj^im  a 
pla^e  in  the  fecond;'  and,  whatever  criticifm 
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may  objedt  to  his  writings,  cenfure  could  find 
very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 

XL 
On   Mr.  Qaj. 

In  Wejlminjler -  Abbey  y   1732.    - 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  afFeftions  mild ; 
In  wit,  a  man  i  fimplicity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage^ 
Forrn'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lafli  the  age :    ■ 
Above  temptation,  in  a  loweftate. 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unblam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end* 
Thefe  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  bull 
Ismix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duftj 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  fhall  fay. 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms^-Here  lies  Gay. 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  ouV  author, 
this  epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not 
more  fuccefsfully  executed  than  the  reft,  for 
it  will  liot  alivays  hiippen  that  the  fuccefs  of 
a  poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The 
fame  obfervation  maybe  extended  to  all  works 
of  imaginatidri,  which  are  often  influenced 
by  caufes  wholly  out  of  the  performer's 
^  -  power, 
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ppwep,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not 
the  origin,  by  fudden  elevations  of  mind 
which  he  cannot  produce  in  himfelf,  and 
which  fometimes  rife  when  he  expeQs  theni 
leaftj 

Thfi  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only 
echoes  of  each  other;  gentle  manners  znAmild 
affecitonsy  if  they  mean  any  thing,  muft  mean  ■ 
the  fame, 

Thaf  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is 
hot  much  for  a  poet.  The  w/V  ofman^  and 
i\itjimplicity  of  a  child y  make  a  poof  and  vul- 
gar contrafi,  and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence, 
either  intelledtual  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly 
introduced  after  the  mention  of  mildnefs  and 
gentlenefsy  which  are  niade  the  conftituents 
of  his  charader ;  for  a  man  io  mild  and  gentle 
to  temper  his  rage^  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  unharmonious  in  its  found, 
ami  mean  in  its  conception ;  the  oppofition  is 
obvious,  and  the  w^ord  lafh  ufed  abfolutely, 

and 
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and  withoufc  any  modification,  is  grofs,  and 
improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and 
free  from  corruption  among  the  Great  y  is.  in- 
deed fuch  a  peculiarity  as  deferved  notice. 
BjUt  to  be  a  fafi  Qompardon  is  praife  nfieKly 
negative,  arifipg  not  from  the  ppfTeflipn  of 
yiitue,  by.t  the  abfence  of  vice,  and  that  one 
of  the  moft  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  charafter,  by 
^flferting  that  he  was  lamented  in  his  end. 
Every  map  that  dies  is,  at  leaft  by  the  wrriter 
of  his  epitaph,  fuppofcd  to  be  lamented,  and 
therefore  this  general  lamentation  does  no 
honour  to  Gay. 

The  firft  eight  lines  have  no  grammar  j; 
the  adjedtives  are  without  any  fubftantive, 
and  the  epithets  without  a  fubje<3:. 

The  thought  in  the  hSi  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  bo£:>ms  of  the  worthy  ^rad  the 
goody  who  are  diflinguifhed  only  to  lengthen 
the  line,  is  &>  dark  that  few  underfbind  it ; 
and  fo  harffe,  when  it  is  explained,  that  ftill 
fewer  approver 
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InUndeifw  Sip  Isaac  Newton, 

Isaac  us   Newtonius: 

Quern  Immortalem 

Teft^ntur,  tmp^^^  Natura,  Cesium: 

Mortalcna 

Hoc  manrior  ^tecur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  kws,  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  faid^  L4t  Newttm  h  !  And  all  was  lighc 

Of  this  epitaph^  fhprt  as  it  is,  the  faults 
feem  not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  fliould 
be  Latin  and  part  EngUflh^  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difgoven  In  the  Latin,  the  oppofition*  of 
ImtmrtaUs  aad  Mortalhy  ia  a  mere  found,  or 
a  Hiere  quibfele ;  he  is  not  immortal  i»  any 
fcnfe  contrary  to  tl^at  \is\  which  h©  is  mwtaL 

In  the  v^riies  the  thought  is  obvious^  and 
the  words  ni^ht  and  ligf^i  are  too  nearly 
8lU«d, 

XIIL 
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xiii. 

On  EDMUND  Duke  ^BucKiNGHAM/«;^a 
died  in  the  igtbTear  of  his  j^ge,  1735. 

If  modef^  youth,  with  cool  ref^eftion  crowned. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  fave  a  parent's  jufteft  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  I  one  patriot  to  a  finking  ftate ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  afk'd  thy  tear. 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lic.herc  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  flione  approved. 
The  fenate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'cf. 
Yet  fofter  honours,  and  kfs  noify  fame 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  an;,. 
Ends  in  the  milder  mei^tof  the  heart; 
And  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  givcn^ 
Pay3  the  laft  tribute  of  a  faint  to  heaven, 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to 
the  reft,  but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon^ 
To  crown  with  refleSiion  is  furely  a  mode  of 
fpeech  approaching  to  nonfenfe.  Opening 
virtues  blooming  round,  is  fomething  like  tau- 
tology ;  the  fix  following  lines  are  poor  and 
profaick./  Art  is  in  another  couplet  ufed 
for  arts^  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart. 

The 
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The  fix  lait  lines  are  the  beft,  but  not  ex- 
cellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performaiices 
hardly  defervje  the  notice  of  criticifm.  The 
contemptible  JD/^/jg-w^  between,  He  and  She 
fliould  have  been  fupprefled  for  the  author's 
fake. 

In  his  lafi  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wife  men  ferious,  he  c6n- 
founds  the  living  man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  ftone,  or  under  this  fill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion, 
under  what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He 
forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
ftate  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid 
over  hirn  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is 
the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this 
wretchednefs  feems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  following  tunelefs  lines  : 

Ludovici 
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Ludovici  Areofti  humantur  offa 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  fub  hac  humo,  feu 

Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  haares 

Sive  haerede  benignior  comes,  feu 

Opportunius  incidens  Viator  5 

Nam  fcire  baud  potuit  futura,  fed  ncc 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 

Ut  utnstfn  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

Vivens  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit. 

Quae  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 

Olim  fiquod  haberetis  fepulchrum. 

Surely  Aridfto  did  not  venture  to  expc6!: 
that  his  trifle  would  have  ever  had  fuch  an 
illuftrioUs  imitator. 
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CHRISTOPHER  FITT,  of  whom 
whatever  Ifliall  rckte,  iliore  than  tets 
been  already  publilhed,  I  owe  to  the  kinii 
communication  of  Dr.  Warton,  was  born  in 
1699  at  Bfendford,  the  fbn  of  a  phyficiln 
much  eileemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  recdved  as  ra  fcholar  in- 
to Winchcffer  College,  where-he  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  exercifes  of  uncommon  elegance ; 
tuid,  at  liis  removal  to  New  College  in  171 9, 
prefcntcd  to  the  eledtors,  as  the  produ^  -of 
his  private  and  voluntary  ftudies,  a  cotnpieat 

verfion 
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verfion  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did  nhh- 
then  know  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  early  diligence  ^yhich 
well  deferves  to  be  recorded  i  The  fdppreft- 
'fion  of  fuch  a  work,  recommended  by  fuclr 
uncommon  circumftances,  is  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  With 
fuperfluous  books  ;  but  incitements  to  early 
excellence  •  are  never  fuperfluous,  and  from 
this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of  many 
imitations. 

N 

When  he  had  refided  at  his  College  three 
y^ts,  he  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  df 
Eimpern  in  Dorfetihire  (1722),  by  his  rela- 
tion, Mr.  Pittof  Stratfeildfea  in  Hampfliirc; 
and,  refigning  his  fellowfhip,  continued  at 
Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  he  became  Maf- 
ter  of  Arts  (1724). 

-  He  probably  about  this  time  tranflated 
Vidas  Art  of  Poetry  ^  which  Triftram's  fplen^ 
did  edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  thi^ 
tranflation  he  diftinguiflied  himfclf,  both  by 
its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  fkilful  adapta-^ 
tion  of  his  numbers,  to  tiie  images  expreflcd; 
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ft  l^eauty  which  Vida  has  with  gmt  ardour 
enforced  and  exemplified^ 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleafing.  by  its  iituation,  and  therefore  likely 
to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  where 
he  pafTcd  the  refl  of  his  life,  reverenced  for 
his  virtuci  and  beloved  for  thfe  foftnefs  o^ 
his  temper  and  the  eafinefs  of  his  manners. 
Before  flrangers  he  had  fomething  of  the 
fcholar's  timidity  or  diftrufl ;  but  when  he 
became  familiar  he  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
chearful  and  entertaining^  His  general  be- 
MVoIrace  procured  general  rcfpe<St  |  and  he 
|«fled  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither 
too  gres^  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  te0 
kw  fyt  the  notici^  of  the  greats 
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"^  At  what  time  he  compofed  hl5  mifcellaf^y'/ 
publiflied  in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  necefiar/ 
to  know  :  thole  which  have  dates  appear  to 
have  been  very  early  produ(Sions,  and  I 
have  not  obferved  that  any  rife  above  me- 
diocrity; 

The  fuccefs  of  his  Fida  animated  hinni  to  a 
higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his^  thirtieth  year 
he  publiibed  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book-  of 
the  Eneid.  This  being,  I  fuppofe,  com- 
riiended  by  his  friends >  he  fomc  time  after- 
wards added  three  or  four  more ;  with  kn  a4- 
vertifement,  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  as 
tranflating  with  great  indifference,  and  with, 
a^'progrcfs  of  which  himfelf  was  hardly  coh^ 
fcious.  This -can  hardly  be  true,  aftd, -»' 
true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader* 

At  laft,  without  any  further  contention 
with  his  modefty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name 
of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  a  complete  Englifl> 
Eneid,  which  I  am  forry  not  to  fee  joined  in 
the  late  publication  with  his  other  poems.  It 
would  have  been  pleafing  to  have  an  oppot^- 
4  tunity 
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binitf  of  comparing  the  t\VG  beil:  tranfiatiohal 
that  perhaps  were  ever  pfpdueed  by  one  na*- 
tion  of  the  fame  author* 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  I'lval  with  I^tydeii,  na- 
turally obfervcd  his  failures,  and  avoided 
them  I  and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad, 
he  had  an  example  of  an  exadV,  equable^  and 
fplendid  verfifieationi  With  thefe  advan- 
tages, fec^ndeii  by  great  diligence,  he  might 
fucceisfully  labour  particular  paflages,  and 
efcape  many  ^tfors.  If  the  two  verfions  are 
compared,  perhaps  the  refult  would  be,  that 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  ge- 
neral vigour  and  fprightlihefs,  and  Pitt  often 
ftpps  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  9 
fmgle  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults  are  for- 
gotten in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's 
beauties  are  negledted  in  the  languor  of  a 
cold  and  liftlefs  perufal  ^  that  Pitt  pleafes  thd 
criticks,  and  Dryden  the  people  3  that  Pitt  is 
quoted^  and  Dryden  rcad^ 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  Which" 
this  great  work  defervedly  conferred ;  for  he 
Ra  left 
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left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  un-  ; 
deir  a  ilone  at  Blandford,  on  which  is  diia  . 
infcription : 

la  memory  of 
Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M,  A# 

Very  eminent 
for  his  talents  in  poetry ; 
and  yet  more 
for  the  univcrfel  cartdour  of 
his  mind,  and  the  primitive; 
fimplicity  of  his  manners. 
He  lived  innocent^ 
and  died  beloved,  .  ^ 

Apr.  13,  1748,  I 

aged  48-      . 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  » 
minifter  well  efleemed  for  his  piety  and 
diligence,  was  born  September  7,  1700,  at 
Ednam,  in  the  fhire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which 
his  father  was  paftor.  His  mother,  whofe 
name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a 
portion  of  a  fmall  eftate.  The  revenue  of  a 
parifti  in  Scotland  is  feldom  large ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  commiferation  of  the  diffi- 
.  culty  with  which  Mr.  Thomfon  fupportedhis 
family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric-* 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minifter,  difcovering 
in  James  uncommon  promifes  of  future  ex- 
cellence^ undertook  to  fuperintend  his  educa-* 
tlon,  and  provide  him  books. 

R  I  He 
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He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  pjace 
which  he  delights  to  recollecSt  in  his  poem  of 
Jiutumn  *,  'hwt  was  not  confidered  by  his  maf^ 
ter  as  fuperior  to  common  boys,  though  iti 
thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his  patron  and  his 
friends  with  poetical  compolitions ;  with 
wJiieh  bowfever  lie  fo  little  pleafed  hiinfelf, 
that^n  every  new^-year's  day  he  thi'ew  irir 
to  the  fire  all  the  prpduftions  of  the  forego- 
ing year,  '^ 

.  .     ■  .  :  \  ^. 

From  the  fphool  he  was  rcmove4  to  Ediir-f, 
feurgh^  where  he  had  not  refided  two  year* 
when  his. father  died^  and  left  all  Jijs  children 
to  th^  care  ^f  their  motljer,  who  j^if?d  updf? 
lier  little  eftat?  what  moa?y  a  mprtg^ge  could, 
^fford|  and,  removing  with  her  ftoiily'to 
]E;dinhurgh,  lived  tP  fee  her  fpn  riling  intft 
ejxiineaee. 

.  TJie  dfjfign  of  Thornfpn's  friends  w^  to 
breed  bi^n,  ^  juiniiier.  He  lived  .at  Edin-r 
burghy  ^^  at  fphppl,  without  diftin^^lion  or 
^fpeiSiatiopi  till,  at  the  ufual  time,  he  per-r 
fprined  a  probationary  exercife  by  cjcplain- 
;  ing 
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ing  a  pfalm.  His  didion  was  fo  poetically 
jfplendid^  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  theprofeiTor 
of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  fpeaking  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience, 
and  he  cenfured  one  of  his  exprellions  as  in- 
decent, if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  reprcfle^l 
his .  thoughts  of  an  ecclefiaftical  charader, 
and  he  probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence 
his  bloflbms  of  poetry,  which  however  were 
in  fome  danger  of  a  blaft;  for,  fubmitting 
his  produd:ions  to  fome  who  thought  them- 
fqlves  qualified  to  criticife,  he  heard  of  no^ 
thing  but  faults,  but,  finding  other  judges 
more  favourable,  he  did  not  fufFer  himfelf 
tQ  fink  into  defpondence. 

He  eafily  difcovered  that  the  only  ftagc  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of 
advantage,  was  London;  a  place  too  wide 
for  the  operation  of  petty  competition  and 
private  malignity,  where  merit  might  foon 
become  confpicuous,  and  would  find  friends 
as  foon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it. 
A  lady,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother^, 
jidvifed  him  to  the  journey,  and  promifed 
R  4  fome 


fomQ  countenance  or  afCftance,  y^ighiH^iiA 
h!5  never  received  s  however,  h«  juftifi^ilbi^ 
j^dvmiture  hy  her  cncoupagementi^  aftd:<&ftfl^ 
to  feek  in  London  patronage-^nd  fp^mCflr^il 

j^t  his  arrival  he  found  his  wdy  to  ^Mr. 
MalJet,  then  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  duk? 
•pf  Mpntrofc.  He  had  recommendatioi^  iJQ 
feveral  perfons  of  confequence,  which  her]b$4 
tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkqrchief  ^  but  ?t$ 
he  paffed  along  the  ftreet,  with  the  gapi?>g 
euriofity  of  a  new-c$;fme|,  his  attention  wz? 
upon  every  thing  rather  than^  hi^7pq?fe??;:ftfvd 
his  magazine  pf  credentials  vvas  il?^leijf  fFQte 


u . 
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,  His  firft  want  was  ,pf  p  p^r  of  ftiqes*  /;;  iF©t 
the  fupply  of  all  his  ne^qflities,  hi^.w^ole 
fund  was  his  Jointer ^  whiqh  for  a  tjimeycjould 
find  no  purchafey  jj  till,  at  laft,  Mr.  Millan 
was  perfuadjed  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price  ;  ^aiid 
this  low  price  he  had  for  fome  time  reafoft  to 
regret^  buty  by  accident,  Mr*  Whajtley,  a 
man  not  wholly  .unknown  among  authors', 
happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  w«s  (o 
Relighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  ce- 
lebrating iti  excellence, .    Thpmfon  /obtained 

likewife 
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Miif  ^ffieiidl^fs  and  indigent;  and  glad  of 
kiHdncft,  hb  courted  witlf  every  cxpreffioii  it 
fervile  adulation.        :*       -^    '  -^    .  "^ 

"^frirttervr^s  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp* 
tdft,  but  attrafted  no  regard  from  him  to  the 
laiithof ;  till  Aaron  Hill'aw^ened  his  aiten- 
kkki  by  Tome  veffes  addteflcd  to  'Thomfon- 
Had:  publiflied  in  one  of  the  newfpapefs, 
)W*Si^k  ccnfiired  the  great  for  their  negled  of 
ittgeftittiis-men:  Thomfon  then  received  a 
^fcfcht  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  giv^s 
llfiivaecount  to  Mr.  Hiil  r    '  ^  '  ] 

^*  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  laft,  that  on  Sa- 
♦^  kurda^  feiorning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer 
y^  >  C^ompton .  A  certain  gentleman,  without 
fe*:  my  defire,  fpoke  to  him  concerning  tnfc ; 
il^  •  his  anfWer  was,  that  I  had  never  come  hear 
(<•  him.  Then  thegentlenian  putthequeftion, 
^^  If  he  defired  that  I  fhould  wait  on  him  > 
^^  he  returned,  he  did.  On  this>  the  gentle- 
.**  man  gave  me  an  introductory  Letter  to 
*^  him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  com- 
^  monly  call  a  civil  manner ;  aiked  me  fonie 
^*  cpmmon-place  queilions,  and  made  mk\ 

prefept 
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**  prefent  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very 
^*  ready  to  own  that  the  prefent  was  largpr 
*'  than  my  performance  deferved;  and  fliail 
*^  afcribe  it  to  his  generojQty,  or  any  otha: 
**  caufe,  rather  than  the  merit  of  theaddrefs." 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind, 
few  would  venture  at  firft  to  likcyi  by  degrees 
gained  upon  the  publick  ;  and  one  edition 
was  very  fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another. 

Thomfon's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every 
day  brought  hint  new  friends  ^  ax:Qong  others 
Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately 
famous,  fought  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
his  qualities  fuch,  that  he  recommended  him 
to  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot. 

Winter  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions, 
|)ot  only  with  a  preface  and  a  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praifes  by  Mr,  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet 
(then  Malhch)y  and  Mira^  the  fidtrtious  name 
of  a  lady  once,  too  well  known.  Why  the 
dedications  are,  to  Winter  and  the  other  fea* 
fons,  contrarily  to  cuftom,  left  out  in  the 
collefted  works,  the  reader  may  enquire. 

'  '    "   '  '      The 
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The  next  year  (1727)  he  diftingoifliedhim* 
felf  by  three  publications ;  of  Summer,  in 
purfuance  of  his  plan;  of  a  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  as  an  exaiS:  philofopher  by  the  in- 
ftrudion  of  Mr.  Gray  5  and  of  Britannia,  a 
kind  of  poetical  invedtive  againft  the  rainiftry^ 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  refenting  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards,  By  this  piece  he  declared  himfelf 
an  adherent  to  the  oppofition,  and  had  there- 
fore no  favour  to  expe<^  from  the  Court, 

Thomfon,  having  been  fpmc  time  enter- 
tained in  the  family  of  the  lordJBinning,  wa& 
defifou^  of  teftifying  his  gratitude  by  making 
^im  the  patron  of  his  Summer ;  but  the  fai;ac 
kindnefs  which  had  firft  difpofed  lord  Bin# 
ning  to  eaeourage  him^  determined  him  to 
refyife  the  dedication,,  which  was  by  his  ad- 
vice addrefled  to  Mr.  Doddington ;  a  maa 
who  had  tpore  power  to  advance  the  reputa* 
tion  and  fortune  of  a  poet,    . 

Spring  was  publiflied  next  year,  with  a  de- 
dication  to  the  goiintefs  of  Hertfgrd  j  whofe 

practice 
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prafticc  it  was  to  invite  every  Summer  fomc 
poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  veries,  ^nd 
affift  her  ftudies.  This  honour  was  one 
Summer  conferred  on  Thomfon,  who  took 
more  delight  in  caroufing  with  lord  Hertford 
and  his  friends  than  affifting  her  ladyfhip's 
poetical  operations,  and  therefore  'never  re- 
ceived another  fummons. 

^  Autumhy  the  feafon  to  vvhich  the  Springknd 
Summer  ^tt  preparatory,  ftill  remained  "ufi- 
fiiHg,  and  was  delayed  till  he  puWifhed  (1730) 
his  works  collefted^  -     '--  ' 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragady  of  ^o-- 
pbanijba^  which  raifed  fuch  cxpeQ:a!tk)n,  that 
every  rehearfal  was  dignified  with-a  IpktadM 
audience,  colledled  to  anticipate  the  deligfit 
that  was  preparing  for  the  publict,  *  It^#aS 
cbferved  however  that  nobody  Was  ^uclPdfi 
felted,  and  that  the  company  rbfe  a^  it<sWk 
moral  ledture^  ^   l     ic::     r.Tt  3(j 


\ah 


It  had  upon  the-  ftage  no  ^unufiSal  ddgrei 
of  fuccefs.  Slight  accidents  will  operate^^dii 
the  tafte  of  pleafU're;  There  ^^i  a  feeblt^Ht^t* 
irftliepl^s  •  '^  ^'^  *^'-'"  '   ^  •—  '-'•    '•'•'- '  ••' •' 
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O  Sophonifba,  Sophonifba,  O ! 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggifh  parody  j 
O,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  O ! 

which  for  a  while  waS  echoed  through  the 
town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Pro- 
logue to  Sopbonijba  the  firft  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifh 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were  added 
by  Mallet. 

•.^  Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the 
inftuence  of  Dr.  Rundle,  fent  to  travel  with 
^,^  Charles  Talbot,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
C^iipellor*  He  was  yet  young  enough  to 
r^^qiye  jaewimpreffionst  to  have  his  opinions 
ratified,  and  his  yiews  enlarged;  nor  can  he 
be  fuppofed  to  have  wanted  that  curiofity 
which  is  infeparable  from  an  active  and  com- 
prehenfive  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be 
foppofed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
ijjtelieftual  luxury ;  he  was  every  day  feafted 
with  inftrudive  novelties;  he  lived  iplendidly 

without; 
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without  expence,  and  might  expeft  when  ks 
returned  home  a  certain  eftiblifhiiient* 

At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofitiod  id 
Sit  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt 
the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which 
was  not  in  danger.  Thomfon,  in  his  travels 
on  the  continent,  found  or  fancied  fo  many 
evils  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  other  go* 
verriments,  that  he  refplved  to  write  a  very 
long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty* 

While  he  was  btify  on  the  firft  book>  Mh 
Talbot  died ;  and  Thomfon,  who  hadL  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  oi 
fecretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines 
a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory.  * 

Upon  tM*  grtat  poem  two  years  were  fpent^i 
and  the  author  congratulated  hknfelf  upofli 
it  as  his  noblellwork;  butaii  author  and  hisi' 
reader  affe  not  always  of  a  mind^     Liberty 
called  in  vaiii  tKpon  her  votaries  to  read  her 
praifes  and  reward  her  encomiaft  J  her  praiies.,. 
y(rer6  condemned  to  harbour  fpiders^  and  t0 
gather  dufti  none  of  Thomfon's  performances . 
we/e  fo  little^  regarded^ 
:..    -  -  .         '  The 
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The  judgement  of  the  publick  tvas  not  er- 
roneous ;  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images 
muft  tire  in  time ;.  an  enumeration  of  exam- 
ples to  prove  a  pofition  which  nobody  denied, 
as  it  was  from  the  beginning  fuperfluous^ 
muft  quickly  grow  difgufting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appetr 
in  its  original  ftate;  but  when  the  author's 
works  were  collefted,  after  his  death,  was 
Ihortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a  li- 
berty which^  as  it  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to 
leflen  the  confidence  of  fociety,  and  to  con- 
found the  characters  of  authors,  by  making 
one  man  write  by  the  judgement  of^another, 
canhot  be  juftified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety 
of  the  alteration,  or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. 
-t-^I  wifli  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

-"  Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and 
fecms  for  a  while  to  have  fufpended  his  po- 
etry I  but  he  was  foon  called  back  to  labour 
'by  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place 
then  became  vacant ;  and  though  the  lord. 
Hardwicke  delayed  for  fome  time  to  give  it 
away,  Thomfon's  baflifuliiefs,.,Qr  pride,  or 
.  ^:i  fome 
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fomc  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable, 
•  withheld  him  from  foliciting ;  and  the  new 
Chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would 
notafk. 

He  now  relapfed  to  his  former  indigence ; 
but  the  prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time 
ftruggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Lyttelton  profeffed  himfelf  the 
patron  of  wit :  to  him  Thomfon  was  intro- 
duced, and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  the . 
ftate  of  his  affairs,  faid,  t&at  they  "were  in  a 
more  poetical  pojiure  than  formerly ;  and  had  a 
penfion  allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

^  Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
(1738)  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon^  which  wa& 
'  much  Shortened  in  the  reprefentation.  It 
had  the  fate  which  mofl:  commonly  attend* 
mythological  ftories,  and  was  only  endured^ 
but  not  favoured.  It  ilruggled  with  fixch 
difficulty  through  the  firft  night,  that  Thom^ 
fon,  coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he 
was  to  fup,  excufed  his  delay  by  telling  them 
how  the  fweat  of  his  diftrefs  had  fo  difordered- 
his  wig,  that  he  could  not  coma  till  he  had 
been  refitted  by  a  barber*. 


1rvfi^iO^.MrSfpiN.r       z^f^ 
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I    J^^  J^^atcreAed  himfelf  ia  hw,Qwn drapw,,^ 

j  that,  if  I  .remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  jthff . 

upper  gallery  he  accompanied  the  players  by 

j  audible^recitation,  tilj  a  friendly  hint  frighted 

h^lx^i^Iefice.     Pope  countenanced  yi^a^oMr* 

natphyxxbxiing  to  it  the  firft  night,  and  was 

welikmied^to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap j  ' 

hCihaA  mttch  regard  for  Thomfon,  and  once 

expoeflcd  it  in  a  poctioal  Epiftle  fent  to  Italy, , 

oBifebichi however  he  abated  the  value,  by 

tianfpknting   fome   of    the  lines  into  hi$ 

EplMhctx^  ^riutJbnof. 

?bnuO'-j  t   '     '  . 
u     About  this  time  the  Ad:  was  paiTed  for  Mr 

I  cenfing  plays,  of  which  the  firft  operation 

I  '9^':tki80psph^iiiQn  of  a  tfif 

gadyvoEMr.  Brooke^  whom  the  publicJi  f«* 

ciMbpenfed  by  a.  very  liberal  fubfcriptiouj  th^ 

fidbcivrM  tile  refufal  of  Edward  and  Eieonara^ 

ofifbeodrlbpThomibn.     It  is  hard  to  difcover 

vii^fiiiitiiDbr  play  {hould  have  been  obftru^^ed. 

Thmadoii'likewife  endeavoured  to  repair  his 

lofst  by)ikf7fikh£?riptidn,  of  which  I  cannot 

n(rap4«l^,tfab  fuccefs.  ' 

j^tgjj  ifeS  pvfbli^^  murmured  at  the  unkind 

treatment  of  Thomfon,  one  of  tneminifterial 

jjI^l.  IV.  S       '     '        writers 
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writers  remarked,  that  he  had  taken  a  Liberty 
which  was  not  agreeable  to ^^x\tzx\r{\2.  in  any 
Seafon.  ' 

.  He  was  fbgn  aftef.  employed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mafque 
oi  Alfred,  which  was  a^fted  before  the  Prince 
at  Cliefden-houfe. 

His  next  work  (.1745)  was  Tancred  and 
Si^ifmunday  the  moll  fuccefsfulof  all  his  trage- 
dies ;  for  it  ftill  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  ftage. 
It  may  be  doubted  .whether  he  was,  either 
by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  ftudy,  much 
qualified  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  much  fcnfe  of  the  path^tick,  and 
his  difFufive  and  defcriptive  ftyle  produced 
declamation  rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,, 
and  conferred  upon  hirp  the  office  of  fur- 
veyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Iflands  j  from 
which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received 
about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publifli  was 
thtCaJile  of  Indolence y  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand>  but  was  at  laft  finifhed  with 
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great  accuracy.     The  firft  canto  opens  a  fcene 
of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  6afe,  but  was  not  Ibng  to 
cnjoy.it;  for^  by  taking  cold  oii  the  water 
between  London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  dif* 
order,  which,  with  fome  carelefs  exafperationj 
ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life^ 
Auguft  27,  1748.  He  Was,  buried  in  the 
church  of  Richmond,  without  an  infcription; 
but  a  monument  has  been  eredled  to  his  me^- 
mory  in  Weftminfter-abbey; 

Thomfon  was  of  ftature  above  the  middle 
fize,  znd  more  fat  than  hard  befeems^  of  a  dull 
countenance,  and  a  grofs,  unanimated,  unin-. 
viting  appearance;  filent  in  mingled  company^ 
but  chearful  among  feleft  friends^  and  by  his 
friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloveds 

He  left  behind^him  the  tragedy  of  Corio^ 
Idnm-j  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron 
Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon  the  ftage 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recom- 
mended by  a  Prologue,  which  Quin,  who 
had  long  lived  With  Thomfon  in  fond  inti- 
macy, fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhewed  him 
to  be  J  on  that  occafion,  no  aBor.  The  com- 
^  2  mencement 
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mencemcnt  of  this  benevolence  Is  very  ho- 
nourable to  Quin ;  who  is  reputed  to  have 
delivered  Thomfon,  then  known  to  him  only 
for  his  genius,  from  an  arreft,  by  a  very 
confiderable  prefent ;  and  its  continuance  is 
honourable  to  both ;  for  friendfhip  is  not  aU. 
ways  the  fequel  of  obligation.  By  this  tragedy 
a  copfiderabk  fura  was  raifed,  of  which  part 
difehafgM  his  d^bts,  and  the  reft  was  remit-, 
ted  to  his  fift^rs,  whom,  however  removed 
from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded 
with  great  tendernefs,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  Letter,  which  I  communicate  with 
much  pleafure,  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  the  fraternal  kindnefs 
of  Thomfon,  and  reflecting  on  the  friendly 
affiftance  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it. 

'^  Hagley  in  Worcefterfhire, 

''  Odober  the  4th^  1747. 

''  My  dear  Sifter, 

**  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better 

*'  than  to  interpret  my  filence  into  a  decay 

*^  of  affedion,  efpecially  as  your  behaviour 

**  has  always  been  fuch  as  rather  to  increafe 

*'  thai)  diminifli  i^.     Don't  imagine,  becaufc 

*«Iam 
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**  I  Ma  a  bad  correfpohdent,  that  I  can  ever 
"  ptove  an  unkind  frielid  and  brother.  I  muft 
"  do  rhyfelf  the  juftice  to  tell  you,  that  my  af- 
"  fedtions  are  naturally  very  fixed  and  con- 
*'  ftant;  and  if  I  had  ever  reafon  of  complaint 
"  againft  you  (of  which  by  the  bye  I  have  not 
"  the  leaft  fhadow),  I  am  cbnfciousof  fo  many 
'*  defeats  in  myfelf,  as  difpofe  me  to  be  not 
"  a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  trucft  heart-felt  fatif- 
**  fatftion  to  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  huf- 
"  band,  and  are  in  eafy  contented  circum- 
**  fiances ;  but  w:ere  they  otherwife,  that 
"  would  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  ten- 
"  derncfs  towards  you.  As  oUr  good  and 
*'  tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  re- 
**  ceive  any  material  teftimonies  of  that 
**  higheft  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than 
"  which  nothing  could  have  given  me  equal 
**pieafure),  the  only  return  I  can  make 
**  them  now  is  by  kindnefs  to  thofe  they 
*'  left  behind  them  :  would  to  God  poor 
**  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a 
'*  farther  witnefs  of  -ihe  truth  of  what  I  fay, 
**  and  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of 
"  feeing  once  more  a  fifter,  who  fo  truly  de- 
S  3  ''  ferved 
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^*  ferved  my  efteem  and  love.     But  fl^ei  is 

"  happy,  while  w?  muft  toil  a  little  longer 

I*  here  below :  let  us  however  do  it  che^r- 

'^  fully    and   gratefully,    fupported   by  the 

^*  pleafing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a 

*^  fafer  fhore,  where  to  recoUe£t  the  ftorms 

^^  4r|d  difficulties  of  life  vv^ill  not  perhaps  be 

^*  inconfiftent  with  that  blifsful  ftate.      You 

^^  did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her 

^*  |iame  ^  for  yoii  muft  needs  have  had  a  par- 

*/  ticular  tender  friendihip  fox  one  another, 

**  endeared  as  you  w^re  by  nature,  by  hav-. 

^^  ing.  paffed  the  afFed:ionate  years   of  your 

^*  youth  together  y  and  by  that  great  foftnef 

*'  and  engager  of  hearts,    mutual  hardllfip. 

^'  That  it  was  in  my  power  to   eafe   it  a 

*^  little,  I  account  one  of  the  moft  exquifite 

^*  pleafures  of  my  life. — 'But  enough  of  this 

^*  melancholy  though  not  unpleafmg  ilrain, 

**  I  ^ft^em  you  for  your  fenfible  and  difin- 
^*  terefted  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will. fee 
f^  by  my  Letter  to  him  :  as  I  approve  efitire- 
f  *  ly  of  his  marrying  agaiuj^  you  may  readily 
^*  afk  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  cir- 
^^  cumftances  have  hitherto  been  fo  variable 
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^^'and  uncertain  in.thisiflucSuatmg  wor-ldi-  as 
'*  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in  fucli  a 
*'  ftate :  and  now,  though  they  -are  more 
"fettled,  and  of  late-  (which  you  will  be 
*'  giad  to  hear)  confiderably  improved,  I 
"  begin  to  think  myfelf  too  far  advancpd  in 
*'  Hfe  for  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to 
^'  mention  fome  other  petty  feafons  that- are 
**  apt.to  ftartle  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old 
"  batchelors,  I  am,  however,  not  q.  little 
"  fufpicious  that  was  I  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Scot- 
*^  land  (which  I  have  fpme  thoughts  of 
'*  doing  foori)  I  might  poffibly  be  tempted 
"  to  think  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if 
*'  done  amifs,  I  have"  always  been  of  opi- 
*'  nion  that  none  make  better  waives  than 
**  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who  more 
"  forfaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlernen 
**  are  continually  running  abroad  all  the 
*'  world  over  ?  Some  pf  them,  it  is  true,  are 
"  wife  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You 
"  fee  I  am  beginning  to  rfiake  intereft  already 
'*  with  the  Scots  ladies. ^-^But  no  more  of 
"  this  infectious  fubjeft.— -^Pray'let  me  hear 
*^  from'  you  now  and  then  ;  and  though  I 
^*  am  not  a  regular  correfpondent,  yet  per- 
^^  haps  I  may  mend,  in  that  refped:.  Re- 
S  ^  "  membe^ 
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^*  member  me  kindly  to  your  hufband,  and 
'*  believe  me  to  be, 

^'  Your  moft  afFeftioriate  brother, 

'*  James  Thomson.'' 

(Addreifed)     **  To  Mrs.  Thomfon  in  Lanark.*' 

The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was  fervid, 
but  not  a6tive ;  he  Would  give,  on  all  occa-? 
fions,  vi^hat  afliftance  his  purfe  v^rould  fup- 
ply }  but  the  offices  of  intervention  or  fblici-r 
tation  he  could  not  conquer  his  fluggifhncft 
fufficiently  to  perform*  The  affairs  of  others, 
however,  were  not  more  neglefted  than  hi* 
own.  He  had  often  felt  the  inconvenience 
of  idlenefs^,  but  he  never  cured  it ;  and  was 
fo  confcious  of  his  own  charader,  that  he 
talked  of  writing  an  Eaflern  Tale  of  t^  Man 
who  hved  to  be  in  Dijirefs. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  un* 
fkilful  and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing any  lofty  or  folemn  compoiition.  He 
was  once  reading  to  Doddington,  who,  being 
himfelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was 
fo  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
thgt  he  fnatched  the  paper  from  his  hand, 
z  and 
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aaxi  told  him  that  he  did  not  underftand  his 
own  verfcs. 

The  biographer  of  Thomfon  has  remark- 

ed^  that  an  author's  life  is  befl  read  in  his 

works  :  his  obfervation  was  not  welUtimed, 

Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Thomfon,  once 

told  me^  how  he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that 

ihc  could  gather  from  his  works  three  parts 

of  his  chafa(a:er,  that  he  w:as  a  great  Lover^ 

a  great  Swimmer^  and.  rigaroujly  abjlinent ; 

but,  faid  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but 

\   that  of  the  fex ;  he  was.  perhaps  never  in  cold 

water  in  his  life  ^  and  he  indulges  himfelf  in 

;  all  the  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reach: 

;  Yet  Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moft  eager 

3praife  of  his  focial  qualities  ^i  his  warmth  and 

conftancy  of  friend{hip>  and  his  adherence  to 

his  firft  acquaintance  when  the  advancement 

of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of 
the  higheft  kind  :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and 
of  expreffing.  his  thoughts,  is  original.  His 
blank  verfe  is  no  rnore  the  blank  verfe  of  Mil- 
ton, or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes 
of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.     His 

numbers. 
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titimbers,  hl^'paufes,  his:"  diftion,  are  of  fits 
own  growth,  without  tranfcription,  without 
imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
arid  he  thinks  'aHvays  as  a  matt  of  genius'^  he 
looks  round  on  Nature  and  on  Life,  with  the 
eye  which  Nature  beftows^  only  on  a  poet ;  the 
eye  that  diftinguifhes,  in  every  thing  prefented 
to  its  view,  whateverthere  is  on  which  imagi- 
nation can  delight  to  be'dctained,  and  with  a 
mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vaft,  ^nd 
attends  to  the  minute;  The  reader  of  the 
Seajorts  wonders  thathe  never  faw  beJFore  what 
Thomfon  fliews  him,  and  that- he  never  yet 

has  felt  what  Thomfon  impreffes, 

'   f  .   »  >  .  r^..i.-  ;  \ '  . 

HiS'is  one  of  the  works,  in- which  blank 
verfe  feems  properly  ufed  j  Thomfon*s  wide 
expanfion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumera- 
tioh  of  circumftantial  varieties,  would  have 
been  obftrufted  and  embarraiSed  by .  the  fre^ 
quent  interfecftionpf  the  fenfe,  which  are  the 
neceffary  effedls  of  rhyme.   - 

Hisdeferiptidns  of  extended  fcenes  and  ge- 
neral effects  bring  before*  us  tlie  whole  mag*- 
nificence  of  Nature,!  whether-  pleafing  or 
dreadful,  TJie  g-^iety  <:)f^  Springs  the  fplen- 
•     ■  4ouf 
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dour  q{  Summer,  the  trahqmllify  oi  Autumn^ 
liXvSi:  the  horror  of  Winter,  take  iii  their  turns 
poffeffion  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  \x% 
through  the  appearances  of  things  as  they 
are  fucceffively  varied  by  the  viciflitudes,  of 
the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fo  much  of  lys 
own  enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand 
with  his  imagery,  arid  kindle  with  his  fenti- 
ments.  Nor  is  the  naturalift  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment  5  for  he  is  affifted 
to  recolleift  and  to  combine,  to  arrahge  his 
difcpveries,  and  to  amplify  the  fphere  of  his 
contemplation^ 

The  great  defeft  of  the  Seafons  is  want  of 
method  ^  but  for  this  1  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  fub- 
fifting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why 
one  fhould  be  mentioned  before  another  5 
yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and 
the  curiofity  is  not  excited  by  fufpenfe  or  ex-» 
pedation. 

His  didlion  is  in  the  higheft  degree  florid 

and  luxuriant,   fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to 

his  images  and  thoughts  both  fJbeir  lujire  and 

fbeirjhade  I  fuch  as  inveft  them  with  fplea- 

4  ^        dour/ 
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ckmr»  tfircxugh  ^firliich  perhaps  thef  are  fidtdlJ 
wajcs^eafilydiTcetQed^  It  is  too  eistubmntj 
aod  fometimes  may  .be  charged  with  filling 
1^  car  more  than  the  mind. 

Thefe  Poems,  with  which  t  was  acquaint^ 
ed  at  their  firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  foun 
altered  andeniarged  by  fubfequent  revifals,  j 
the  author  fuppofed  his  judgement  to  gro^ 
more  exadl,   and  as  books  or   converfatio 
extended  his  knowledge  and  opened  his  pro 
fpeds.     Theyare^  I  think,  improved  in  geTJ 
neral ;  yet  1  knoW  flot  whether  they  hzvf 
not  loft  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  raai 
a  word  which,  applied  to  wines,  in  itspri<<| 
mitive  fenfe,  rtleans  the  Havour  of  the  foil. 

Liberty,  wheri.it  firft  Appeared,  I  tried  toj 
i'efed,  and  fooii  deflfted.  I  have  never  tried| 
ftgaih,  fefid  thetefore  Will  not  hazard  ^ithef 

praifc  or  ceftfurc, 

•        <»  • 

The  higheft  praife  which  he  has  received 
ought  not  to  be  fijppreft ;  it  is  faid  by  Lord 
Lytteltoa  in  the  Prologue  to  his  pofthumous 
play,  that  his  works  contained 

No  Xitit  ivhich,  dying,  hfe  could  wifh  to  blot. 

WATTS. 
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1\  rr^HE  Poems  of  Dr*  WATTS  were  by 
JL      my  rccompichdation  inferted  in  the 

tsf  late  Colledion  ;  the  readers  of  which  are  tQ 
impute  to  me  whatever  pleafure  or  wearincfs 
they  may  find  in  the  perufal  of  Bkckmorc, 
WattSj^  Pomfret,  ^nd  y^ldeij. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  hprn  July  17, 
1674,  at  Southarppton, ,  where  his  father,  of 
the  fame  Qarae,  kept  a  bqarding-ichwl  fpr 
young  g^ntlemen^  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  fhoemaker.  He  appears,  frpf^^ 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  tP  have  beea 
neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

N  Ifaac, 
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Ifaac,  the  eldeftof  nine  children,  vt^as  givcd 
to  books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began,  we 
arc-^ld,  to  learn  Latin  wheij.  he  was  four 
years  old,  I  fuppofe^  at  home*  He  was  af- 
terwards taught  Latinj  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
by  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a  clergyman,  maftei'  of 
the  Freefchool  at  Southampton,  to  whom 
the  gratitude  of  his  fcholar  afterwards  In- 
fcribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fb  cbnfpicu- 
ous,  that  a  fubfcription  was  propofed  for  his 
fupport  at  the  tjniverfity ;  but  he  declared 
his  refolution  to  take  his  lot  with  the  Diflen-^ 
ters.  Such  he  was  as  every  Chriftian  ChurcK 
Would  rejoice  to  have  adoptedi 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1696  to  an  aca^ 
demy  taught  by  Mr,  Rowe,  where  he  had 
for  his  companions  and  fellow-ftudents  Mr. 
Hughes  the  poet,  and'Dr.  Hortc,  afterwards 
Archbifliop  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  EfTays, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  as  exercifes  at 
this  academy,  ftiew  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
both  philofophical  and  theological,  fuch  as 
very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  courfe  of 
ftudy. 

He 
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He  was,  as. he  hints  in  his  Mifcellanies,  a 
maker  of  verfes  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in 
his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention. 
to  Latin  poetry.     His  verfes  to  his  brother, 
in   the  glyconick  meafure,  w^ritten  when  he 
was  feventeen,  are  remarkably  eafy  and  ele- 
gant.    Some  of  his  other  odes,  are  deformed" 
by  the  Pindarick  folly  then  prevailing,  and 
are  written  with  fiich  negled:  of  all  metrical' 
rules  as  is  without  example  among  the  anci-^ 
ents ;  but  his  diftion^  though  perhaps  not 
always  exaftly  ^pure,  has  fuch  copioufnefs 
and  fplendour,  as  fhews-  that  he  was  but  at  a 
very  little  diftance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  imprefs  the 
contents  of  his  book's  upon  his  memory  by 
abridging  them,  and  by  interleaving  them 
to  amplify  one  fyftem  with'  fupplements 
from  anotherl 

r'With  theiCjongregation  of  his  tutor  Mr/ 
Rowtc,  who,  were^  I  believe,  Independents, 
be'  eonxmunicated  in  his  niiieteentlj  year^ 

^^  ^t  the.  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy, 
and  fpent  two  years  in  ftudy  and  devotion 
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at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  who  treated  him 
with  great  tendernefs ;  and  had  the  happi- 
nefs,  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to 
fee  his  fon  eminent  for  literature  and  vene- 
rable for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  hy  Sir  John  Har- 
tppp  ISy?  ywrjs,  %s  donmeftick  tutor  to  his  fon ; 
arid  in  tb?tt  time  particularly  devoted  himfelf 
to  th?  ftu^y  pf  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  be- 
ing iQhofen  afliftant  to  I)r.  Chauncey,  preach- 
^  the  firft  time  on  the  birth-day  that  com- 
pleated  his  twcnty-foqrth  year;  probably 
conrfidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fccond  nati- 
vity, ^  by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 
of^xiftence. 

In  about  three  year«  he  fucceeded  Dr., 
Chauncey ;  but,  foon  after  his  entrance  oh 
his  charge,  he  was  feized  by  a  dangerous  ill- 
pefs,  which  funk  him  to  fuch  weaknefs,  that 
the  congregation  thought  an  affiftant  riecef- 
fary,  and  appointed  Mr.  Price.  His  health 
then  returned  gradually,  and  he  performed 
his  duty,  till  (171 2)  he  was  feized  by  a  fever 
of  fuch  violence  and  continuance,  that,  from 
the  feeblenefs  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he 
aeVer  perfeftly  recovered.  . 

This 
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This  calamitous  ftate  made  the  compaflion 
of  his  friefids  neceffary,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  Sir^Thomas  Abney,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  houfe ;  where,  with  a 
conftancy  of  friendfliip  and  uniformity  of 
condu6l  not  often  to  be  found,  h^  was  treated 
for  thirty-fix  years  with  all  the  kin-dnefs  that 
friendfhip  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention 
that  refpedt  could  diftate.  Sir  Thomas  died 
about  eight  years  afterwards  ;  but  he  conti- 
nued with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died  about  a  year 
after  him* 

A  coalition  like  this,  ai  ftate  ih  which  tjic 
notions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were 
overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal 
benefits,  deferves  a  particular  memorial  ^  and 
I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gib- 
bons's  reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be 
paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes 
what  he  knowsj  and  what  is  known  likewife 
to  multitudes  befides; 

'*  Our  next  obfervation  fhall  be  made  upoii 
"  that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which 
*'  brought  the  Do<ftor  into  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 

VoL.  IV.  T  ••  ney's 
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"  ney's  family,  and  continued  him  there  till 
*^  his  death,  a  period  of  no  kfs  than  thirty- 
'*  fix  years.  In  the  midft  of  his  facred  labours 
*'  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  ge- 
**  neration,  he  is  feized  with  a  moft  violent 
^^  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him 
*'  oppreffed  with  great  weaknefs,  and  puts  a 
**  ftop  at  Icaft  to  his  publick  fervices  for  four 
**  years*  In  this  diftreffingfeafon,  doubly  fo 
*'  to  his  adtive  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  invited 
*'  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever 
"  removes  from  it  till  he  had  finifhed  his  days.  ; 
**  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demon-  I 
**  ftrations  of  the  trueft  friendihip.  Here, 
^*  without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
"  thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
**  ment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied 
*^  purfuits  of  his  ftudies*  Here  he  dvvelt  in 
**  a  family,  which,  for  piety>  order^  hannony> 
**  and  every  virtue,  was  an  houfe  gf  God. 
^'  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  rc- 
cefs,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  fpreading 
lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  ad- 
vantages, to  fpoth  his  mind  and  aid  his 
^*  reftoration  to  health ;  to  yield  him,  when- 
'*  ever  he  chofc  them,  moft  grateful  intervals 
*^  from  }>is  laborious  ftudies,  and  enable  him 

2  '*  to 
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"  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour 
"  and  delight;  Had  it  not  been  for  this  moft 
"  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view, 
''  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged 
"  on  through  many  more  years  of  languor, 
*'  and  inability  for  publick  fervice,  and  even 
"  for  profitable  ftudy,  or  perhaps  might  have 
**  funk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming 
"  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midft  of  his  days; 
'*  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would  have 
"  been  deprived  of  thofe  many  excellent  fer- 
"  mons  and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and 
"  publifhed  during  his  long  refidence  in  this 
"  family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 
"  hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies  ;  but  his 
"  amiable  confort  furvives,  who  fliews  the 
"  Dodlor  the  fame  refpeft  and  friendfhip  as 
**  before,  and  moft  happily  for  him  and  great 
'^  numbers  befides ;  for,  as  her  riches  were 
^'  great,  her  generofity  and  munificence  were 
**  in  full  proportion ;  her  thread  of  life  was 
^*  drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that 
*'  of  the  Doftor's  ;  and  thus  this  excellent 
**  man,  through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of 
"  her  daughter,  the  prefent  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
"  Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  efteemed  and 
^*  honoured  him>  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and 
T  2  ''  felicities 
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^\  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  firft  entrance 
**  into  this  family^  till  his  days  were  num- 
"  bered  and  finifhcd,  and,  like  a  fhock  of 
**  corn  in  its  feafon,  he  afcended  into  the  re^ 

gions  of  perfed:  and  immortal ,  life  and 

joy. 


If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it 
be  confidered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of 
fix-and-thirty  years,  and  thofe  the  years  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

•From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this 
family,  his  life  was  no  otherwife  diverfifi'ed 
than  by  fucceflive  publications.  The  feries 
of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce ;  their 
fiumber,  and  their  variety,  fhew  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  his  induflry,  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity. 


He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors  that  taui 
the  Diffenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces 
of  language.  Whatever  they  had  among 
them  before,  whether  of  learning  or  acutenefs, 
was  commonly  obfcured  and  blunted  by 
.  coarfenefs  and  inelegance  of  flyle.  He  {hewed 
them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  expreffed 
and  enforced  by  polifhed  diftion. 

He 
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He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  and  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence^ 
In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  ftature,  which 
very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with 
no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  dif^ 
courfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fofter  had  gained 
by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art 
of  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr, 
Watts, 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch 
his  promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompofe  his  cur- 
fory  fermons;  but  having  adjufled  the  heads, 
and  fketched  out  fomc  particulars,  trufted  for 
fuGcefs  to  his  extemporary  powers, 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  affift  his  elo^juence 
by  any  gefticulations ;  for,  as  iio  corporeal 
aftipns  have  any  correfpondence  with  the- 
ological truth,  h?  did  not  fee  how  they  could 
.  enfofce  it. 

T  3  A? 
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At  the  conclufion  of  weighty  fentenccs  he 
gave  time,  by  a  fliort  paufe,  for  the  proper 
impreffion. 

.  To  ftated  and  publick  inftrudlion  he  added 
ftjfjailiar  viiits  and  perfonal  application,  and 
was  careful  to  improve  the  opportunities 
^liich  converfation  offered  .of  .difFufiqg  and 
iiicreafing  the  influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  re- 
fentment ;  but,  by  his  eftabliihed  aad  habi- 
tual praftice,  he  was  gentle,  modeft,  and  in- 
offeiiiive.  His  tendernefs  appeared  in  his  at- 
tention to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the 
poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  friend, 
he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  reve- 
nue, though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred  a 
year;  and  for  children,  he  condefcended  to  lay 
afide  the  fcholar^  the  philofopher,  and  the  wit, 
to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  fyftems 
of  inftrudion,  adapted  to  their  wants  and  ca- 
pacities, from  the  dawn  of  reafon  through  its 
gradations  of  advice  in  the  morning  of  life. 
Every  ;nan,  acquainted  with  the  common 
principles  of  human  adlion,  vwlUook  with  ve- 
'"         '  neration 
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ncration  on  the  writer  who  is  at  one  time  com- 
bating Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  cate- 
chifm  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A 
voluntary  defcent  from  the  dignity  of  fcience 
is  perhaps  the  hardeft  kffon  that  hufnility 
jcan  teach.  • 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiofity 
cxcurfive,  and  his  induftry  continual,  his 
writings  are  very.numerous,  and  his  fubjedts 
various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am 
.only  enough  acquainted  to  admire  his  meck- 
ncfs  of  oppofition,  and  his  mildnefs  of  cen- 
.fure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but  in  his 
mind  that  orthodoxy  was  united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philofophical  pieces,,  his  Logick 
has  been  received  into  the  univerlities,  and 
therefore  wants  no  private  recommendation : 
.  if  he  ow^s  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  muft  be 
confidered  that  no  man  who  undertakes  merely 
to  methodife  or  iliuftratc;  a  fyftem,  pretends 
to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphyseal  difquifitions,  it  was  obr 
ferved  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,   that  he 
confounded  the  idea  of  /pace  with  that  of 
T  4  empty 
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empty /pace,  and  did  not  confider  that  though 
ipace  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter 
beiiig  extended,  could  not  be  without  fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  per'ufed  by  me  with 
greater  pleafure  than  his*  Improvement  of  the 
Mindy  of  which  the  radical  principles  may 
indeed  be  found  in  Locke's  ConduB  of  the  Un- 
derjiandingy  but  they  are  fo  expanded  and 
ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him 
the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  higheft  degree 
ufeful  and  pleafing.  Whoever  has  the  care 
of  inftrudxng  others,  may  be  charged  withi 
deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  rer 
commended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifes  of  Theology 
as  diftind:  from  his  other  produdtions  3  but 
the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand 
was,  by  his  inceflant  folicitude  for  fouls,  con- 
verted to  Theology.  As  piety  predominated 
in  his  mind,  it  is  difFufed  over  his  works : 
under  his  diredlion  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
Theologice  Philofophia  ancillatury  philofophyi^ 
fubfervient  to  evangelical  inftru(Stion  j  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or 
.at  leaft  wifhing,  to  be  better.     The  attention 

18 
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is  caught  by  indirect  inftrudtion,  and  he  that 
fat  down  only  to  reafon  is  on  a  fudden  com- 
pelled to  pray* 

It  was.  therefore  with  great  propriety  that, 
in  1728,  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  an  unfolicited  diploma,  by  which  he 
became  a  Dodlor  of  Divinity.  Academical 
honours  would  have  more  value,  if  they  were 
always  beftowed  with  equal  judgement* 

He  continued  manjr  years  to  ftudy  and  to 
preachy  and  to  do  good  by  his  inftri^dtion  and 
example ;  till  at  laft  the  Infirmities  of  age 
difabled  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of 
,  his  minifterial  funftions,  and,  being  no  longer 
capable  of  publick  duty,  he  offered  to  remit 
the  falary  appendant  to  it ;  but  his  congre- 
gation would  not  accept  the  refignatipn^ 

By  degrees  his  weaknefs  increafed,  and  at 
laft  confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed  j 
where  he  was  worn  gradually  away  without 
pain,  till  he  expired  Nov.,  25,  1748,  in  the 
leventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Few 
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Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  purity  of 
charafter,  or  fuch  monuments  of  laborious 
piety.  He  has  provided  inftrud:ion  for  all 
ages,  from  thofe  who  are  lifping  their  firft 
leflbns,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  MaU 
branche  and  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  cor- 
poreal nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamined;  he 
has  taught  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  the  fci- 
encc  of  the  ftars. 

His  chara6ler,  therefore,  muft  be  formed 
fi'om  the  multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  his  at- 
tainments, rather  than  from  any  fingle  per- 
formance y  for  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  claim 
for  him  the  higheft  rank  in  any  fingle  deno- 
mination of  literary  dignity;  yet  perhaps 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not 
have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his 
powers  to  diiferent  purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he 
would  probably  have  flood  high  among  the 
authors  with  whom  he  is  now  affociated. 
For  his  judgement  was  exadt,  and  he  noted 
beauties  and  faults  with  very  nice  difcern- 
pient ;  his  imagination,  as  the  Dacian  Battle 

proves, 
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proves,  was  vigorous  and  adive,  and  the 
ftones  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which  his 
fancy  was  to  be  fupplied.  His  ear  was 
well-tuned,  and  his  didlion  was  elegant  and 
copious.  But  his  devotional  poetry  is,  like 
that  of  others,  unfatisfaftory.  The  paucity 
of  its  topicks  enforces  perpetual  repetition, 
and  the  fan&ity  of  the  matter  rejedis  the  or- 
naments of  figurative  didtion.  It  is  fufficient 
for  Watts  to  have  done  l^etter  than  others 
what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  fubjedls  feldom  rife 
higher  than  might  be  expefted  from  the 
amufements  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  have 
different  degrees  of  value  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  laboured,  or  as  the  occafion  was  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  mea- 
fures,  and  too  often  in  blank  verfe^  -the 
rhymes  are  not  always  fufficiently  correfpon- 
dent.  He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining 
names  expreffive  of  characters.  His  lines 
are .  commonly  fmooth  and  eafy,  '  and  his 
thoughts  always  religioufly  pure  j  but  who  is 
there  that,   to  fo  much  piety  and  innocence, 

does 
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docs  not  wifh  for  a  greater  meafure  of  fprite- 
linefs  and  vigour  ?  He  is  at  leaft  one  of  the 
few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance 
may  be  fafely  pleafed ;  and  happy  will  be 
that  reader  whofe  mind  is  difpofed  .  by  his 
verfes,  or  his  profe,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 
his  non-conformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence 
to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  God* 
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OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Ambrose  Philips  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account.  His  academical 
education  he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  firft  folicited  the  notice 
of  the  world  by  fome  Englifh  verfes,  in  the 
CoUeftion  publiflied  by  the  Univerfity  on  the 
death  of  queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or 
in  what  ilation  he  pafTed  his  life,  is  not  yet 
difcovered.  He  muft  have  publifhed  his  Paf- 
torals  before  the  year  1708,  becaufe  they  are 
evidently  prior  to  thofe  of  Pope. 

I  He 
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He  afterwards  (1709)  addreffed  to  the 
univerfal  patron,  the  duke  of  Dorfet^  a  poeti-- 
cal  Letter  from  CopenbageUy  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Sutler ^  and  is  by  Pope  in  one 
of  hisfirft  Letters  mentioned  with  high  praifc, 
as  the  production  of  a  man  "who  could  write 
very  nobly » 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore 
eafily  found  accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele ;  but 
his  ardour  feems  not  to  have  procured  him 
any  thing  more  than  kind  words ;  fince  he 
was  reduced  to  tranflatc  the  Ferjian  Tales  for 
Tonfon^  for  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
proached, with  this  addition  of  contempt, 
thai  he  worked  for  half-a-crown>  The  book 
is  divided  into  many  fediions,  for  each  of 
which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  re- 
ward, as  writers  then  were  paid,  was  very 
liberal;  but  half-a-crown  had  a  mean  found. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party,  by  epitomifmg  Hacket's 
Life  of  Archbijhop  Williams.  The  original 
book  is  written  with  fuch  depravity  of  geni^ 
us,  fuch  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as 

ha» 
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has  not  often  appeared.  The  Epitome  is  free 
enough  from  afFedtation,  but  has  little  fpirit 
or  vigour. 

In  171 2  he  brought  upon  the  ftage  Hhe 
Dijireji  Mother,  alnioft  a  tranflation  of  Ra- 
cine's Andromaque.  Such  a  work  requires  no 
uncommon  powers ;  but  the  friends  of  Philips 
exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  intereft. 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  play  a  whole 
SpeSiator,  none  indeed  of  the  beft,  was  de- 
voted to  its  praife ;  while  it  yet  continued  to 
be  ad:ed,  another  SpeSlator  was  written,  to 
tell  what  impreffion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger; 
and  on  the  firft  night  a  feleft  audience, 
fays  Pope*,  was  called  together  to  ap- 
plaud it« 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moft  fuccefsful 
Epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  fpoken  on  the 
Englifh  theatre.  The  three  firft  nights  it  - 
was  recited  twice;  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled 
to   the   ftage,    where   by  peculiar   fortune, 

*  Spence. 

though 
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though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps 
its  place,  the  Epilogue  is  ftill  expedted,  and  is 
jftill  fpoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and 
confequently  of  this,  was  queftioned  by  a 
ccrrefpondent  of  the  SpeSiatory  whofe  Letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  fake  of 
the  Anfwer,  which  foon  followed,  written 
with  much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  Attack 
and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  ftimu- 
late  curioiity  and  continue  attention.  It  may 
be  difcovered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  Epi- 
logue to  Pbadra  had  a  little  excited  jealoufy ; 
and  fomething  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  difco- 
vered in  the  performance  of  his  rival, 

•Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the  reputed 
author  was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Ad- 
difon  ufed  to  denominate*  the  man  who  calls 
me  CQufln ;  and  when  he  was  afked  how  fuch 
a  filly  fellow  could  write  fo  well,  replied, 
T'&e  Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I 
Jaw  itJirJL  It  was  known  in  Tonfon's  fami- 
ly, and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addifon  wa» 

.  ^  •  Spcncc. 

himfelf 


r 
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timfelf  Itbe-wtfeor  of' 'it,  aiid  diat  wheu  it 
had  been  $t  firfl:  |Jiri«te4  with  iris  balnie;*  ^ 
OMsae  ekfly  in  thf  mornittg,  befotrfe  the  copies 
wcaj?  dif^ibuted^  and  orderedit-toBfc  glwn 
te  ^udgd^  that  i$  jpAg^t  add  weiglit  to  tHe 
felicitation  vrjbiph  be  Iftraa  then  making  for 
a  place.        . ,  ? 

Philips  was  iK>w.li»gJi:igi  the  tanks  of  lite-^ 
rettvm^  His  play  was  applauded^  hh  tranfla- 
tions  from  Sappho  had  bseen  puUiihed  m  the 
Spe0atj^  I  he  \<ras  an  importa^it  and  diftin*- 
guiihed  aflbciate  of  clubs  witty  and  poli^ 
tical ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  hi&  hap- 
pinefa,  but  that  he  fhould  be  iure  of  its  con^ 
tinuance^. 

The  work  which  had  procured  hiih  thd 
firft  notice  from  the  publick  was  his  Six 
Paftoralsj  which,  flattering  the  imagination 
with  Arcadian  fcenes,  probibly  found  many 
readers,  and  might  have  long  pafTed  as  a 
pleafing  amufement,  had  they  not  been  un- 
happily too  much  commended* 
» 

The  ruftic  Poems  of  Theocritus  were  fo 

highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

Vql.  IV.  y  that 


that  tbtyjftttmaied  th^  imkaith&io£  Mr^ 
whofe  Eclog«e$  feem  to  havtc.  been  ctvSAmtt. 
ed  as  precluding  all  attempts  of:  the  fam«/ 
kind  $  for  ho  £bephcrds  weie^  Uught  to/fiog^ 
by  any  facc€edii>g  poet,  till  Nemefianand 
C^burnius^  ventared  th?ir  feeble  t&tfifxsi 
the  loiter  age  of  Latin  literatujc*.       •   uidf 

-   L  .•'.'.  ^  .. ■■    r-  •'  -      "  /;  "^OiU 

*>^  the  rmval^f  hauiiiiig  in  Itsdyc^  k  wt^ 
feondUeo^tf^ered  that  a^dialogueof  uiagkiaijitl 
Anrfains  mi^ht  be  compofibd'withlittle.d^j 
ciodty ;;  becaidb  die.  con  va:&tknr<^  ihephioib 
c^ficlyld^.  pnfound.  ^or  relBned  fentimwf ») 
mdi  &fer  jiitt^s  and^  ^efcriptionsV  Satyrs  andl 
¥fmha^  and  Naiads. and  £>ryads,  .lareredbj^s 
withia  call;:  and  Mrocds  and  meadoMx^iimd^ 
hills  and :riwisi.;fiipplicd  variety  ©ffiftatter^^ 
\l^iclj^  havingja^iiUural  jwwwr  ix>jdroatli,rf» 
naiidi  didootq^uiekly^clayiiti^  -^    ^ 


JR' 


Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of 
hU.age^widi  the  jsowlty  of  mofkirn  iPaftdfel^ 
14);  JL^tinit  B«ng.  not  ignocanl-.  of  Oreeky'and 
folding  fimhipg  ia  the  wpfd:JEfi5!g»tf  of  roirf 
n^^ni^tg,  he.fuppof^  it  to  be  corrupted/h^ 
f)^  Gjoj^rs,  an4  tberef^/e^^r^ledhis.tijylilpi*^ 
dudti<w?  MgJoguesy  by  which  he  meant  to  ex- 

prefs 
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{i^s  €Be  talk  of  ^goatherds,  though  it  vrUl 
mean  ornly  the  tatk  of  goats.     This  new  niame^ 
was  ^adopted  by   fubfequent  writers,   and^ 
a8»»hgft  others^  by  our  Spcnfer.  5 


h^^ 


:^tQQre  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)^ 

Mantuan  pnhliibcd  kk  BucoUcis  withfuch' 

I    fuccefs,  that  they  ww-e  foon  dignified  by  Ba- 

;    dius  with  a  coimzpent,  and,  as  Scalign  com- 

I    p|am€4,  reoeiwd  into  fchools,  and  taught  as 

I    daefficali  his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the 

\   pia&ice,. lioweiner ^  injudicious,  fpresKi' far  and 

ciGlitioued  ,l(»tg.     Mantuan    was    read,   at 

I    feaft  iii(lbme  of  the  inferior  fchools  of  this 

kingdom,  to  thef  beginning  of  the  prefent 

(bntuty.   '  The  fpeakers  of  Mantuan  carried 

ijbeir  ndiTquifitions  beyond  the  country,  to 

cehfure  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and 

from  him   Spenfer.  learned  to  employ  his 

^ains  on  topicks  of  controvcrfy . 

I  ';The  Italians  foon  transferred  PafloraL 
Poetry  into  their  own  language:  Sannazaro 
mote  ^rMdia  in  profe  and  verie  1  Taflb  and 
Guarini  wrote  Favak  Bofcbareccie^  or  SyU 
^an^Dramas ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  fillel 
'  U  a  volumes? 


i^i        A.   vti  lis  I  p-d. 

volumes  with  "Hhyrfis  tmd Damon,  nnd^e^Hi 
aifkl  P^h's.'  •  '  ^  ^         I 

Philips  thinfes  kfmew^Y^rangefd€{)»i^    \ 
6ow,  in  an  age  fa  addiSled  to  the  Mufes,  Pafio-^    \ 
ralFoeJtry  never  comesio  be fo  fhuch  as  thoiiigbt    j 
upon.     His  wonder Teeriis  very  uni^fonabki 
there  .1i*d  ttevet-,  from  the  time  -of'Speftfeir^ 
wanidd*i^itet^  tfb  telk  txrcafionally  bf:krcd4ii 
irtd^irephony  dhd^ialf  tliebook,  inH^rhlchhci   J 
lirft  tried  ftis  polvcrs,"  confi3S:8  of  dialogues  onf    \ 
queen  Mary's  ^death-,  between  Tityrm"&tA   \ 
&brydarti  or  Mopfus  and  Menalcm.  -  A  feries 
of  Book  t)f  ^'Paftorals,  however,  I  ^kjb0w  bo*S    i 
that  any  t)rie  had  ^dn  latdiy  puWifbed*  .;. . 

-  Notibttg'  afterwards  t^ope  made  the:&:ft    | 
dlfplay  of  hts  powers  in  ^^iir  Paftorals,  ivf it-»*    j 
teh^  in  a.  very -drfFertnt  form-     PKlips'fed,   i 
taken  Spenfer>>  and' Pop'e  took  Virgil  for  hiBf 
pattern.     Philips  endeavoured  tp  be  natural,] 
Pbpe  laboured  to  be' eli^aitt*  '^         '^ 

'Philip*  vras  now  favouirodby  Addiibn,  and; 
by  .AcMifon^s  companions,  who  were '  very? 
ViHjtg'ltd-ptifh  him  into  reputation.     The 
•  ••  Guardian 
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Guardian  gave  an  account  of  Paftoral,  partly 
critical,  and  pitly  hiftorical;  in  which^ 
when  the  m^rit  of  the.  moderns  is  compared, 
Taiio  and  Guarini  are  ecnfured  for  remote 
^pughts^  and  unnatural  refinements ;  and, 
upop  the  whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are 
dl  excluded  from  rural  poetry,  and  the  pipe 
of  the  Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfmitted  by  law- 
ful inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from.  Virgil  to  Sperif^,  and  from  Spenfcr  to 


With  this  mauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted  ^  be  therefore 
drew  a  comparifon  of  Philips's  performance 
with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled 
and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he 
has  himfelf  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Philips  •  The  defign  of  aggran- 
difing  hitnfelf  he  difguifed  with  fuch  dexteri- 
ty, that,  though  Addifon  difeovered  it^  Steele 
was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  difplcafing 
Pope  by  publishing  his  paper,  Publilhed 
however  it  was  {Guard.  40),  and  from  that 
time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual 
reciprocatipn  of  malevolence^ 

U3  Jn 
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In  poetical  powers,  of  dther  pixSfe  or 
fatire,  there  was  no  proportion  between  the 
cbmbitants ; '^ut  Philips,  though  he  could 

'  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with 
another  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pdpc 
thought,  with  Addifon's  approbation,  is  dif- 

^  affedled  to  the  government, 

Even  witli  this  he  was  not  Jatisfled  j  for^ 
indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  that  any  rc- 

"  gard  was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  grolTer  infults,  and  hung  up  a  rod 
at  Button's,  with  which  he  threa^ttifei  to 

'"  cKaltife  Pope,  who  ippears  to  have^bi^'cx- 
tremely  exafperated  3  for  in  the  firfl:^  edition 
of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips  rafc^fZ-ini  in 
the  laft  ftill  charges  him  with  detaining  in 

^  his  hands  the  fubfcfiptions  for  Moxttci:  dclir 
>tred  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Cliib,  -V^^' 

I  fuppofe  it  was  never  ixifpt^ed  itikt^  he 
tfteant  to  appropriate  the  ixiontyi^^  (in^ 
delayed,  and  with  fufficicnt  ineannefs,'^die 
gratification  of  him  by  whofc  profJJ^fi^  bp 

was  pained,  ■''^'' 

-  »     ^        .  . 


t-  ^1^  icMpfstimesru^^y injudicious  iind- 
^iDe|««>  i'hilips  became  ridiculous^  without  his 
Me^ji  f^uU).  by  the  ahfwrd.  admiration  c^fhiis 
n^^ticDfilSyiwhoidecQirated  him  \^th  honorary 
?r^l^ds  which- this  firft  breath  of  contradic- 
ilfooiblaftf^* 


i 


When  upon  the  fucceiHon  of  the  Houieof 

^J^^ppyei:. every  Whig  expeded  to  be  happy, 

i  .gph^ipsj^ms  to  have  obtained  too  Jittle  no- 

.,jijjp(^fj  he,caught,few  dfops  of  the  golden 

boftpWf?r*rf^9'igbJ»e  did^not  opiit  what  flatti^ry 

1  ,,jf^ijlJ[4jP«?^>'n3j.    ^e.was,f3inly  rijadea  Cpm* 

xj^piysf  pfjtheJUqttery^  C1717),,  aj^id,  what 

m^i-J^^P^^'^  ejky^e  hi^.cha^Fj^r,  a  Juftic* 

•  nieiii^tR««?c.-  f  ,  ■  '■■■■■ .  .,  ■•  ^,x.  J  - .-  •'  ^ 

-ibb  7!%)<"'?ccefs  of  h^  6r.fi  .p^ay^uftn^tu^ly 
difpofe^him  tp.  turn;  his.  hopes  towards  the 
ftage:  he  did  not  however  Ibori  commit  him* 

or!  f^j[f;itojtbeo^ercy.ci£a»au.4icnce>  Jjut  con  tent- 
,  yia^^m^fy^ith  tjbe. >  fame-  ahready  acquired, 

odtii}l\ 4Aer  ainf  y^ffl.JF  (p^'oduped  (172  i<\XAe 

9fj  ^r44f»«,.a,  tragedy^>phi(>h,  jv^h^tever^v^^s,  its 
reception,  is  nownegleded;  th;^ugh,^ip.eof 
the  fcenes,  between  Fanoc  the  Britiih  Prince 

mlA  U  4  and 
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and  Valens  the  Roman  General,  is  confeffed 
to  be  written  with  great  draniatix::k  ikill,'  ani^ 
matisd  by  fpicit  truly  poetical, 
•  *,.». 
He  had  not.  been  idle:  though  hch^d  bomi 
filent.^  for  h^  exhibited,  another  tragedy  the 
fame  year,  on  the  ftory  of  Humphry  I>ukeQf 
Gloucejier.  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
by  its  titk, 

-  His  happieft  Undertaking  was  of  a  paper 
called  T'ke  Ffeethinkefy  in  conjundtion  .with 
afl^ciates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr,  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minifter  of  a  pafifh  in  Southwark, 
was  of  ^  fo  iriach;  Confequence  to  the  govern^ » 
ment,  that*  he  w^i  mide  fifft  biihop  of  Briflrol^ 
and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  hi$ 
piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  honourisd. 
*♦  .  •     ,  ... 

It  may  elfily  be  imagined  that  v^rhat  was 
prints  under  thediredion  of  Boulter,  would 
have  nothing  in  it  ind^eent  or  liccntibusj  its 
title  is  to  be  underftood  as  implying  only  free-  ' 
dom;'  from  unreafoiwible  prejudice:.  •;  JEfc  hai. 
been  reprinted  in  vplumes,  but  is/littlpTWdi  ' 
Vx>r  can  impartial  criticifin  recommend  it/W 
worthy  of  revival,  ?      - 

:  Boulter 


Boulter  was.  not  well  qualified  to  write  di- 
tirnal  effays ;  but  he  knew  how  to  pra^tife 
the  liberality  of  greatnefs  and  the  fidelity  of 
fricndfhip,  ^hen  he  was  adv^anced  to  the 
height  of  ecclefiarftical  dignity >  he  did  not 
forget  the  companion  of  his  labours.  Know^ 
ing Philips  to  be  flenderly  fupported^  betook 
him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  Eis  fortune; 
jind,  making  hiqi  Ijis  fecretary,  added  fuch 
preferments,  as  enabled  him  to  reprefcnt  the 
county  of  Arijiagh  in  the  Irifti  Parliament. 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  in  Auguft  1733 
became  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
fome  years  in  Ireland;  but  at  laft  longing,  as 
itfeems,  fyr.his  native  country,  he  returned 
(1748)  tp  London;  having  doobtlcfs  furvived 
moit  of  his  fr]ct)ds  and  enemi^,  and  among 
them  his  dreaded ofitagonift  Pope.  He  found 
however  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  Hill  living, 
and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  collefted 
into  a  volume.      , 

^laving 


v^ 
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Having  purchafcd  an  annjiity  of  ^gjir^hi 

,  4rcd  pounds,  he  now  certainly  hpped  tQ,p)^s 

'iome  years  of  life  in  plentjr  ajid  trs^nqvftll^jy ; 

but  his  hope  dc^pcived  him  t  he  was  ftruck 

with ^  palfy^  J^nd  die4  June  i%'i^^^^^v^hi% 

^yenty-eighth  year,      .       '^  \>  ^      .^y 

Of  his  perfonal  charaAer  aJt  tlhit  t  Bavc 
lieard  is,  that  he  was  elninent  for  hraSrery  ahd 
i|j:iil  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  convkfMon 
he  was  foleoin  and  pompous.  He  had'^rcat 
fenfibiliiy  of  cenfure,  if  judgement 'Trfa;t*^be 
made  by  a  iingle  ftory  which  I  heardloh^^^o 
from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  cimnfence 
in  Stafordfhirc,  ''  Philips/*  faid  he,;  ^licas 
*'  once  at  table,  when  I  afked'Kitii,  Ho^^'ftibic 
**  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxeri,  ^ffto 
•*  fay  Fm  goade4  on  by  love  f  Aftef^vi^Jflch 
**  queftio^  he  never  fpoke  a^ain/*      ' ' 

.Of  the  Di/lfefi  Mother  ^not.  muohiiMytfc- 
tended  to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  ;i|*i«  no 
fubjefl:  of  criticifm :  his  other  two  tragedies, 
I  believe,  aire  not  below  mediocrity,  /iof  {above 
it.  Among  the  Poems  rqamprifed  i|>rth?.latc 
coUefbion,  the  Jjtetterfromjyetmarkj  ^^ 
juftly  praifcdj  the  Paftorals,  which  by  the 

^  writer 
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writer  of  the  Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of 

the  four  genuine  produdiions  of  the  ruftick 

Mufe,  cannot  furely  bedefjpicablc;  That  they 

exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which  does  not  txUk^ 

nor  ever  *xifted,  is  not  to  be-dbje<£ted;  thcTap-. 

pofition  of  fuph  a  ftate  is  allowed  tp  Palftoral. 

In  his  other  poems  he  canndt  be  denied  the 

,  prai£;  of  lines  fometimes  elegant;  but  he  has. 

fcldom  i»uch  forpe,  or  nmch  ijomprehenfion. 

The  pieces  that  ple^le  beft  are  thofe  which, 

jfroni  Pope  and  Pope's  atDiiercntSjj  procured 

hip3uthe  namje  of  Naf^by  J^an^x  Jth)e  poems 

pf  £hort  Unes^  by  whipb.he  paid, his'jcpurt  to 

^^11  ages,  and  chan(JterSj,  fi;oi?jL  WalpcJ^    th<? 

ieerer  fij^tbe  re4ilm,  to  mifs  Pulteney  in  the 

,  j>ur|ery  ♦  The  numbers  are  fmpoth  and  fpritejy^ 

J,. and  the  didlion  is  feldom  faijlty.     They  are 

f  .|K)t  loaded  with  niuclji  thought/  yet  if  they 

Jiad  beei>  written  by  Addifpn  they  would  have 

had  admirers:  little  things  are  not  valued  but 

^^  when  they  are  done  by  thofe  who'caniipt  dq 


Iter* 


*     '  Ih  his  trajiflation^s  frcwn  Pindar  he  found 

^-  thtart  of  reaching  all  the  obfcurity  of  the 

'Th^ban  barrf,  however  he  may  fall  below  his 

'  '  fublimity; 
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fublimity;  he  will  be  allowed,  ifhclxaslcfif 
fce^  to  have  more  fmoke-  . 

He  has  added  nothing  to  Englifh  poetry, 
yet  at  leaft  half  his  book  deferves  to  be  read: 
perhaps  he  valued  ipiofthimfeif  that  part, 
which  the  cyi^ck  would  rejed* 


WEST. 
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«  C. 

GILBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the 
•»  writers  of  whom  I  regret  my  inability 
to  givr  a  fufficient  account ;  the  intelUgenoifii 
Which  my  enquiries  have,  obtained  is  general 

and /canty* 

He  was  the  {on.  of  the  reverend.  Dr.  Weft } 
jperhaps*him  who  publifhed  Pindar  at  Oxford 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His 
iaother  was  fifter  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  af- 
terw^rd^  lord  Cobham.  His  father,  pur-* 
poifing  to  cduc««  him  for  the  Ch<irch,  fent 
him  firft  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford ; 
but  he  was  feduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  x)f 
Kfe,  by  la  commiffion  in  a  troop  of  horfe  pro- 
<2ured  him  hy  his  uncle. 

He 


\  He  dsnthiued  Ibmc .  time  ^n  tiie>  «iwf  | 
though  it  is  readable  to  fbppofethat^  he  ne^ 
ver:fiink  into  a  mere  foMiefi  ncrr  ever  loft  the 
kwcor  ftxuirfi  iieglcdfeed  th^  purfuit  of  learn-^ 
ing  i  ^  and  af t^c:vrards»  finding  himfelf  more^ 
ifidined  to  civil  employment,  he  laid  dowii 
Ids  cotiXDiillion^  and  engaged  in  bufincisitn^ 
d^ithe  lorii  Townfhend,  theri  fecitiary  of 
S^ital  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanover*  >    '' 

*^Ili^  ^diiA-fenc^  td  IdPd  Tdwnlheftd  eiide^' 
in  nothing  but  a  nomination  {May.  1729)  » 
be  clerk^es^Riocdinarf  of  thr  Fri*y  Coitndlj: 
which  ^pro(kiced  no  immediate  profit ;  fox?  it 
dely  placed  him  in  a  ftace  of  expeftation  $«i 
right  of  fiicceflioni  and  it  was  vciy  l€m§  be* 
lore  a  vacancy  admitted  him  to  profit* 

^  ^n  afterwtti^ds  fie  ihiaVrled/  and  ieftkd 
himrifeif  in  a  vet^y  plc^fant  -hdufe  at  Wickhattt 
in  Kent,  ^here  lie  dcvw&l  himfelf  to  leafeft- 
iiigjf  and  to  pifcty*  Of  his-leftrriing  the  1st* 
CoUedion  exhibits  eviddnde,;  which  wo«ld 
haveheen  yet  fnlla?  if  *h*diffia-tationfi  which 
accoinpany  his  verfioa  of  Pindar  had  not 

been 


[ 


been  improperly  omitted*  Of  hi$  fkiy  the 
iaflwuce  hts,^  I  liope,  been  extenckd  far  hf' 
ld^€>6/ervaii$nimtJbeRe/urri0iMf  pttblifli^ 
i»f  I747,  for  wkich  tlie  Univerfity  df  Ox&rd 
created  him  a  Dodor  of  Laws  by  diploma: 
(March  2O9  1748)  and  would  doubtlefshavc 
rcsached  yet  fvirtbcr  had  he  lived  to  complete  * 
whit  he  had  £br  fomc  time  meditated,  the 
E3ridcni3Bl5  bf  the  truth  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment^  «  S'erhap^  it  may  not  be  without  ^fk€t 
to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  pub-' 
lick  liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family,  and 
diiit  00  Sunday  evening  he  called  his  ferviats 
]»tQiiic  pat;l<our,  and  read  to  them  fifft  a 
iimmn^  >and  then  prayers.  Crafhaw  is  itow 
not) the  only  maker  of  verfes  to  whom. may 
lie  given  the  two  venerable  naioes  of  Poef^ 
and  ^$int. 

'  .  •  *  ■     .     ■  " 

He  was  very  often  viflted  by  Lytteltoii  and 
]Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  faction 
^^  4dbatesr  ufed  at  Wickham  to  find  bookft 
a«d  ^Ipt,  a  decent  table,  ind  literary  con-^ 
^ffffa^iofi.'.  There  is  at  Wickhgm  a  walk 
ftUbc^  by  Pitt ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that 
)o '  .  »  conyifiion 

.;^o..  7 
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;•.''•'    ,  /: ','"..    '  i.:"'    -;.  •.  .    -^  '  \  .'     ■  ■  ' ' 
:  Thafe  iwcf  iU*«ftficHJit  fHw4s  fead  for  ^. 

it  .^;iL6  ,toj3gtlib)r  fern?  \fho  4id  nftt  kftomr 
hjg  jcijtftijge  of  ejHiHOn^  4ij  pxpfldl^tion  of  ml/ff 
oigiJl^Jbii^  ^aiaft  ChriAi»nitf.;  laid  aft  Infi-^ 
d^l*>^  npt  ;wa*i^  na^lignijjr^  tb^  teveflg?^: 
the  difappqintwot  by^j  calling  him  ^  roe-* 

tbodift-  '...;-.  v:!.  :       •     :  •    '•  ; 


,  Mt.:  Weft's  iiicoiinc'iwns:  nQtlatrge^  and  ids 
friendsi endeavoured,  but. without  fuccefs,  to 
obtain  an  a«rgtiieiitation;  Ilis  reported,  that\ 
the  ^tioation^  of  the  young  prince  was  of« 
fered  to  him^  t>ut  that  he  required,  a  jmore,^ 
extenfive  power  of  fuperinteiidencc  than  it 
Wa^  thj»ght. proper  to  allojy  hina* 

.:in  time,  however,  his,  revenue  was  im-*. 
prayed ;  he  lived  to  have  we  of  the  lucrative  ^ 
clerkihips  of  the  Priyy  Cipunciij(i7.52),  a^A 
Mn  Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in  hh  power  to  mak«i 
him  treafurer  of  ChelCba  Hofpi  tal : 

6 

He 


r 
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JHe  was  now  fufficiently  rich ;  but  wealth 
tame  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed  :  nor  could 
it  fecure  him  from  the  calaniities  of  life  j  he 
loft  (.1755)  his  «only  fon;  and  the.  year  after 
(March  26),  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  brought 
to^he  grave  one  of  the  few  ppets  to  v*hom 
the  gravie  ipight  he  without  .its  terrors. 

Of  his  t  ran  flat  ions  I  have  only  compared 
the  fir  ft  Olympick  Ode  with  the  original,  and 
found  my  expeftation  furpaffed,  both  by  its 
elegancy  and  its  exadlnefs.  He  does  not  con- 
fine himfelf  to  his  author's  train  of  ftanzas ; 
for  he  faw  that  the  difference  of  the  larp- 
guages  required  a  different  mode  of  verfifica- 
tion.  The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy; 
in  the  fecond  he  has 'a  little  ftrayed  from 
Pindar's  meaning,  who  fays,  if  thou  ^  myfouly 
'Doijheji  to /peak  ofgpmes^  lookjiot  in  the  defert 
Jkyfor  a  planet  hotter  than  the  fun  ^  norJJjall  we 
tell  of  nobler  games  than  thofe  of  Olympia .  He 
is  fometimes  too  paraphraftical.  Pindar  be- 
flows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which.  In  one 
Word,  fignifies  delighii^tg  in  horfes ;  a  word 
which,  in  the  tranfiation,  generates  thefe 
lines : 

Vol.  IV.  X  Hiero's 


jo6  W    E    S^    T* 

Hicro's  royal  brows,  whofc  care        '     j  ?  J 


Tends  the  courfer's  noble  breed, 
Plcas'd  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare,* 
Pieas'd  to  train  the  youthful ftccd. 


Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,  that  A^  came  ahnei», 

the  dark  tt^  the  White  Sea ^  and  Weft,   v  ^A\   1 

•     .  ♦    '♦ 

Near  the  billow-beaten. fide 


Of  the  foam-befilver'd  main,  '         , 

Darkling,  and  alone^  he  flood  : 

J     • 

tvhich  however  is  \d%  exuberant  thannthe 
former  paflage,  I  r^ii^ju 

A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  a  rnifij*^^  %j^ 
amination,  difcover  mai>y  imperfedtipns  ^,^]^ 
Weft's  verfion,  fp  far  as  I  have  ^cpnjideijf(^|L 
appears  to  be  the  produft  of  great. labo;:^!;^ 
great  abilities.  .  .^^^^  ^^ 

His  Injiitntion  of  the  Carter  {\jXi^^\% 
written  \vith  fufficient  knowledge  of  tife 
manners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  ^VM6h 
it  is  referi'ed,  and  with  great  elegance  iif 
didion ;  but,  for  want  of  a  procefs  oi  eVchc^ 
^either  knowledge  nor  elegance  prelerve  the 
reader  from  wearineJfe.  ^  ^ 


.'v;i 
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Mis  Imitations  of  Spenfer  zxt  vtty  fucccfs- 
fuUy  performed,  both  with  refpedt  to  the 
metre,  the  language,  and  the  fiction  j  and 
being  engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of 
the  fentintents,  and  the  artifice  of  thq  copy^ 
the  mind  hais  two  amufements  tog^her^  But 
fuch  compofitions  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  great  atchievemerits  of  intelleft, 
becaufe  their  effeft  is  local  and  temporary ; 
they  appeal  not  to  reafon  or  pajflion,  but  to 
nicmory,  and  pre-fuppofe  an  accidental  or 
artificial  ftate  of  mind.  An  Imitation  of 
Spenfer  is  nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute, 
b)P  ^fiom  Spenfer  has  never  been  perufed. 
Work^  of  this  kind  may  defcrve  praife,  as 
;()i'6bfs  of  great  induftry,  and  great  nicety  of 
•d!ft§fvatiori;  but  the  higheft  praife,  jjie  praife 
of  genius,  they  cannot  claim.  The  nobleft 
,|)eapties  of  art  are  thofe  of  which  the  efifeft 
i?,ca-extended  with  rational  nature^  or  at  leafl^ 
^iwij<[h.  the  whole  circle  of  polifhed  life.;  what 
ji^  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  play- 
thing of  fafliion,  and  the  amufcment  of  a  day. 

THERE  is  in  the  Adventurer  a  paper  of 

5;qrfes  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr. 

'"  X  2  Weft's, 


Weft's,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  him.     It  fhould  not  he  cancealed^  how- 
ever, that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago's  name  • 
in  Dodiley's.  ColleftioA^  and  is  m^tion^dt  \ 
as  his  in  a  Letter  of  Shenftone's.     Perhaps  • 
Weft  gave  h  without  niming  theairtfaor;:  | 
aTid  Hawfcefworth,  receiving  it  from  him,,  j 
thotight  it  his  %  for  his  ^he  thought  it,  as  he    i 
told  the,  and  as  he  tells  the  publiek..  '       ! 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  born  at 
Chichefter  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  about  1720,  His  father  was  a 
hatter  of  good  reputation,  He  was  in  1733, 
as  I>r*  Warton  has  kindly  informed  me,  ad- 
mitted fcholar  of  Winchefter  College,  where 
he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  Englilh 
exercifes  were  better  than  his  Latin, 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  publick 
by  fome  verfes  to  a  Lady  weeping,  publifhed 
in  T'jbe  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

^'  In -1740,  he  flood  firft  in  the  lift  of  the 

fcholars  to  be  received  in  fupceflion  at* New 

X  3  College  I 
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College;  but  unhappUythew  was  ,fw>  ^^. 
cancy.  This  was  the  original  misfortune  p( 
his  life.  He  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  maintenance; 
hut  was  in  about  half  a  year  eleiSted  a  J^i'^jr 
pf  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continue4 
till  he  had  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then 
fuddenly  left  the  Univerfity  ^  for  what  r^iiw 
I  know  not  that  he  tdid,  :  n. 

•;■'.'■'•  i       ^  ^  .  •        ,.v 

-  He  now  (about  1 744)  came  to  Lo^oq 
a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projcftfexiA 
his  head>  ^nd  v^ty  little  m^ney  in  his  pocket. 
Heideitgned  many  works ;  but  his  ^eatrfeuHt 
iwM  irrefolution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  imi- 
imediate  neceility  bjroke  hi^  fqhemes,  and  cfiifl 
fbrod  him  topurfuii  no  fettled  purpoi^)  jiA 
man,  doubtful  o£iiis. dinner,  or  trep^Wing 
atacpeditpr,  is  ^ot  qiuch  difpofed  tQ^'tab^ 
ftra^ted  meditaticm,  or  remote  'dflquirife$. 
He  publifhed  propofels  for  a  Hiftory  of  tJlfe 
Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  have  heard  hiirii 
fpeak  with  great  kindrtefs  of  X«q  the  Tenth, 
and  with  keen  refentmentqf  his  taftelefs  fuc- 
ceffor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of '  the 
Hiftory  was  ever  written-  He  planned  tfe- 
yctal  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them. 

He 


Q'  &  n  n  v  if^  sj       %it 

^     -  # 

He   t^fofe^now-andithen    odes    and  othe# 
pb&mi  ^M  did  {omtthinjg,  however  littie.    ^ 

'  n.'^'^tr'  «     '  ..."  ■  -       \  : 

Ab©«t  this  tjjute  I  fell  into  his  company/ 
His*  appearance  was  decent  and  manly  j  his 
knowledge  confickrable,  his  views  extenfivc^ 
bis 'tonverfatioil  elegant,  and  his  difpofitibn 
cheafful.  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence; 
and  one  day  wa«  admitted  to  him  when  hh 
was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling 
mfijss. jlrefet*  r  On  thi$  ocodion  recourJfe  was 
iiaditofdie  bookfeliers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
ad(faui|iationfof  Ariilotle's  Poeticks,  whidk 
iisiibigag^d .  to  write.  vfiiHx  a  krge  cpmtnehw 
toiy^radi/iaiioed'a^  much  money  as.  embled 
J&ifh  {to>  efeape  int»  the  cotihtiy^  He  fhewsd 
ine  t&^'guiaeias  iafe  in  his  ^ha^d;  Sbdaafl- 
^rWacdsiiifr  uncle,  Mr,  Martin;  a  lieatenasxt^ 
«idoopl/ieft  him  ^xmA  two  tbou&nd  pounds^ 
^i^mmhich  Collins  could  fc^cely  think  c*>- 
jgtiuilil?k>  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  e«- 
ihWift.  r.  The.guineajs  were  then  repaid,  and 
,tbft4ttinflj3tipn.  r^gkfted. 

^fhBht  man  is  not  bom-forhappinefs.     Coin 

Unfe,  wJiQ,  while  ht.  JiuJied  to'Jwe,  feltirto 

.OTJiLbiitTOvecty,  no  kx>mt\Hvedp;fiuii^  than 

^M'  X4  bis 
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his  life  v/as  aiTailed  by  mbre  dreadful  cakmk 
ties,  difeafe  and  infanity. 

'  Having  formerly  written  his  char?.<$cr, 
while  perhaps  it  was  yet  itiovt  diftincSly 
iiTjpreffed  upon  my  memory,  I  fhall  infert  it 
here. 

*^  Mr.  Collins  was  1  man  of  extenfive  lir 
tefatirre,  and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned  tongues^ 
but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind 
chiefly  upon  works  of  fidion^  ami  fubje<fts<2^f 
fancy  •  aud,  by  indulging  fome  peculiafr  habits 
6f  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with 
thofe  flights  of  imagination  which  pafs  the 
bounds  of  nature^  and  to  which  the  mini  is 
reconciled  only  by  a  pafllve  acquiefcenoe  m 
popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies^  genii, 
giants,  arid  monfters ;  he  deJighted  to  rove 
through  the  meanders  of  inchantment^  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  t<J 
repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  Elylian  gardcneJ 

*^  This  was  however  the  charafter  ratlier 
of  hi^  inclii:^tion  than  hisgcnius^j  tht  grari- 
:  .;  dear 
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dew  of  wilAnefa^  aiui-  the  novelty  of  extra- 
Yagance,  were  ajways  defired  by  him,  but 
ivtre  not  a^A^ays:  attained*  Yet  as  diligence 
U  never  wholly  loil ;  if  his  efforts  fometimes 
Gsmfed  hat-ihhefs  and  vbfcurity^  tlicy  likewiia 
produced  in  hippier  moments  fublimity  and 
fpkndoufu  This  idea  which  he  had  formed 
of  excellence,  led  him  t©  oriental  fidions 
and  allego]^icaiin»tgi^^  ^iidpcdiaps,  whik 
he  was?  intent  upon  defcription,  he  did  aot 
fufficiently  cultivate  fentiment.  His  poems 
fieetkc  pfodii(a5biis  of  si  mind  not  deficient 
fat  fire,  nor  unfiittiiflied  whh  knowledge 
«itl^r  of  books  or  iiffe,  but  fomewhat  ob-* 
ftrudred  kL  it^  progrefe  by  <teviation  in  qudfc 
of  miftaken  beauties. 


«# 


His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 
plotas  :  in  a  long  tontinuance  of  poverty, 
and  long  habits  of  difSpatio«,  it  cannot  be 
tippedled  that  any  charaiScr  fhould  be  cxadt- 
iy  uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want  by 
which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almofl  de- 
ftroyed ;  and  long  affociation  with  fortuitous 
compafnions  will  at  laft  relax  the  ftri^nefs  of 
truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fincerity. 
That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he.  was, 
'  ^'  pafled 
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paired  always  unentanglcd  through  the  fnares 
af  Jife,  it  would  be  prcjudioc  aaditcmefity*  to 
affirm;  but  it  may  be  &id  that  at  leaft  ho 
pre&rvtfd  the  fcmrce  of  adion^'itnpdtt9tdl]i 
tJia* his  principles  were  never -fl*ak6nvi«h« 
his  diftindions  of  right  a;id  wcongi^^T^tm 
^ever  confounded,  and  that  his  fkuiiris^  had 
nothing  of  malignity  or  defign,  but-prociiAi^ 
ed  from  fome  uiiiexpeded  jpfdl^u^^  oriij^ittl 
twjiptation,  '•'   '  ■     ^-  ^'■>^^ 

^  .. .  •  ,  .'    .    :.•  ;; it  eid 

?^  The  latter^  part  of  his  life  canm^:  tteiflj^ 
feaemhcred  but  with  pity  and  fackiifs*.^  ^Mt 
languiihed  fome  years  under  thudQp^tW^ 
of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  with- 
out ideftroying  them,  and  leaves -reafba^Sthe 
fcnc*vkdge.  of  tight  without  the  ipowModf 
purfuing  it.  Thefcclouda  which.  hn>pej> 
ceiv?d  gathering  on  his  intellects,  he  eri* 
deiaVQarqd  to  difperfe  by  ti^awel,  and  palfled 
.into  France ;,  but  found  .himfelf  conftrgittBd 
to  yield  to  his  n^ady,  a«d  returned".  •  Jfe 
was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  h^ufeof  lurt^ 
ticks,  iand  afterwards  retired  to  the  Asare^'^ 
his  fifter  in  Chichcfter,  where,  deaths t»>i^5^ 
fame  to  hi§  roIief,i  ,..wji(l 

■y :  ...'":  .    ^'       --  ^  ^i'l-^^ 


.  *f  After. his  return  frotm  France,  the  wrk 
tier  of  this  charad:er  paid  him  a  vifit  a( 
Iflington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  ^^Oberj 
whom  he  had  directed  to  meet  him :  there 
VFES  then  nothing  of  ^ifofder  difcernihle  ii| 
]bis;  mind  by  any  but  himfclf  5  but  heha4 
withdrawn  from  Hudy,  and  travelled  with 
]^;  other  book  than  $n  Engli/h  Teilament| 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchpol :  whieafj 
his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
ri^iity  tio  fee  what  companioni  a  Man  of  JL»et^ 
tits  had  chofen,  /  have  but  one  book^  i^ 
CoIHn^^  but  that  is  the  beji.'* 
-iiij .  '  '    ,     ;  '3 

jfijSuch  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  wbdioi 
!■  once  delighted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet 
rcBiember  with  tendernefe^ 

He  was  vifited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  kft  ill* 
i^fs,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr*  Warton  and 
hh  brother ;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with  difapi- 
probation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
iufiiciently  expreffive  of  Afiatick  manners, 
sfpA^  called,  them  his  Iri£h  Eclogues,  lie 
Ihewcd  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  o<ie  in- 
|9ribc4  to  Mr^  John  Hume,  on  the  fuper- 
rn\f:  "  i^itions 
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ftitions  of  the  Highlands;  which  they  thought 
faperior  to  his  other  work^>  but  whic|i^no 

fearch  has  yet  fbtrndt    •♦        ••       <  •  ^    - 

His  diforder  was  not  alienation  of  K^ind, 
but  general  laxity  and  feeblen^fs,  a  deficiency 
rather  of  his  vital  than  tntelk(3;ual  powers. 
What  he  fpoke  wanted  neither  ju-dgenaent 
norfpirit;  butafewtnihuteis  exhaufted  him, 
lb  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  the  eoueh^, 
till  a  fliort  ceflation  reftored  his  powers,  and 
he  was  again  able  tp  talk  with  his  jformer 
irigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady 
he  b^an  to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death  4 
^nd,  with  the  ufuai  weaknefs  of  men  fo  difr: 
eafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary  relief 
with  which  the  table  aiid  the  bottle  flatter 
tind  feduce.  But  his  health  continually  dcr 
krlined,  and  he  grew  more  ^Ad  more  burthen- 
feme  to  himfelf. 

To  whfft  I  have  formerly  faid  0/ his  writ- 
ings may  be  added,  that  his  diftion  was  often 
harfh,  unskilfully  laboured,  and  injudiciously 
felecfted.     He  aS^fted  the  obfojete  when^  it 

was 
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Wals  rt6t  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his 
words  out  of  the  common  order,  feeming  to 
think,  v^ith  fome  later  candidates  for  famey 
S5at  riot  to  wrfte  pr<)fe  Is  certainly  to  write- 
poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  flow  mo- 
tion, clogged  and  impeded  with  clufters  rf 
confonants.  As  men  are  often  eftcemed  who 
cannt*  be  loved,' Jb  the  poetfy'of  Collins  feiay 
fometimes  extort  praife  when  it  gives  Jittlc 
pleafure. 

Mr.   CoUins's   firft  production  is   added 
here  frorn  the  Poetical  Calendar  : 

\.    TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R,.     \^ 

'6k    HER    WEEPING    AT    HER 'SISTER's  WEDDIiSTG".  * 

^    »   'Ceafc,  fair  AunrHa,  x:eafc  to  mourn;        .    * 
*..  .        Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  (late  i        ... 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn,^ 
And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 

• '  '    With  Love  united  Hymen'ftinds,     ; 

And  foftly  whifpers  to  jTour  charms-;     '^> 
r^ ;     ^^  Meet  biut  your  lover  in.  my  b^ndsj^  , . 
jf:. '.         'f  Yqu'11  fwKi  your  fitter  in  his  arflfi's/'.^  ♦  t 

.  •'••  ■     '  •  .'.'.''  •'■  %4 
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JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  I.  haw  no 
other  account  to  give  than  his  own  Li- 
ters, publifhed  with  Hughes's  confe^oil- 
dence^  and  the  notes/ ad^d  by  the  edttbt, 
have  afforded  me,  was  born  in  1700,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Robert  Dyer-  of  Aberglaihey, 
in  Cacrmarthenihirc,  a  folicitor  of  great  ca^ 
pacity  and  note* 

He  pafled  through  Weftminfter-fchool  un- 
der the  care. of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then 
i;:alled  home  to  be  inftrufted  in  his  facer's 
profeffion.  But  his  father  died  foon,  iand 
he  took  no  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
but>   having  alwiayt  amufed'  himfelf '  with 

dFawing, 
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drawing,  refolved  to  turn  painter,  and  became 
pupil  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  an  artift  then  of 
high  reputation,  but  now  better  known  by 
\^\iL  liiiiikx'tfBm'hy'KTS  pifttrfgsj 

Having  iludied  awhile  under  his  mailer, 
he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
,pain(ter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales 
and  the  parts  adjacent ;  but  he  mingled  poe- 
try with  painting,  and  about  1727  printed 
Grongar  Hill  in  Lewis's  Mifcellany. 

0:7  B©wife, 'probably,  unfatisfied  ^ith  htsoW 
-pfdfkieiicy,  he,  like  other  painters,  traveM^ 
.toIMy;  and  coming  back  in  1740,  publiffi- 
,fdLdae  RuimofRtme.    .  > 

^ /)jI£  his ;  poem  was-written  fbon  after  his  i^e- 

-turn,  he  did  not  make  m'uch  oft  of  his  a<*- 

quifitions  in  painting,  whatever  they  miglit 

be  5  for  decline  of  health,  apd  love  of  ftudy, 

.determined  him  to  the  chtiroh*    He  dierefore 

-i^tered  into  orders;  and,   it  fcems,  married 

^, about  the  fame  time  a  Jady  of  the  :nama^of 

h^fori    ^*  whofe  grandrmoAer,''  %s.:fae, 

4*  was  a  Shakfpeare,  defended  from  a- brother 

jffj^pf  every  body's  Shaisipeftre /'„  byJier,';in 
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17569   lie  hsd  a  ^on  ^aad  three  4PiUghtefi 
iivmg.  ^  ^ 

His  ecclefiafticsil  proviifi^  was  aio^tknt 
but  flender.  His  firft  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
^zvc  him,  in  1^41,  Cslltboi^  in  |Lieiceller- 
ihire  of  eighty  pouods  a  year,  on  which  he 
lived  ten  years,  €tnA  4feen  eKchftf>ged  it  fbf 
fielchford  an  i^ino6k\(kiP^  .^tf  fcv^nly-five* 
His  condition  now  beganetp  mend^  fa  1 75 1 , 
Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  hiffi  Coningffey,  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
ill  1755  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten.  He  complains  that 
-the  repair  of  the  houfe  at  Coning;flby,  and 
other  expences,  took  away  the  pro&t • 

In  1757  he  publifhed  theF/^^r^,  his  greateft 
poetical  work  i  of  which  I  will  not  fupprefs  a 
ludicrous  flory.  Dodfley  the  bookfeller  was 
one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifiter,  with 
more  expectation  of  fuccefs  than  the  other 
could  eaiily  admit.  In  the  convcrfetion  the 
author's  age  was  afked ;  and  being  reprefent- 
ed  as  advanced  in  life,  Ue  w///,  faid  the  cri- 
tick,  6e  buried  in  wooUen. 

4  \ 
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lie  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  pub- 
lication, nor  long  enjoy  the  increaie  of  his 
prefienmeats ;  ifor  in  1758  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of,  bulk  or  dignity  fuf- 
ficient  to  require  an  elaborate  criticifm* 
Groffgar  Hill  is  the  happieft  of  his  produc- 
tions \  it  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  writ-« 
ten;  but  the  fcenes  which  it  difplays  are  {o 
j)leafing,  the  images  which  they  raife  fo  wel-« 
come  to  the  mind,,  and  the  reflexions  of  the 
writer  fo  confonant  to  the  general  fenfe  or 
expeirience  of  manki^d^  thjt  when  it  is  once 
re^d,  it  will  be  read  again. 

^The  idea  of  the' Rums  cf^omt  ftfikes  mo^^ 

but  pleafes  lefs^  and  the  title  raifes  greater 

expeftation  than  the  performance  gratifies < 

j    Some  paflages,  however,  are  conceived  with 

I    the  rilind  of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the  neigh-» 

bourhood  of  dilapidating  Edifices,  he  fays. 


-At  dead  of  night 


The  hermit  off,  *midft  his  owfons,  hears^ 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of  Time  difparting  towers^ 

Of  ^bc  Fleece 9  which  never  became  po^ 

ftilar,  and  is  now  ujiiverfally  negleded,  I 

V61..IV/  Y  can 
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can  fay  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  at- 
tention.     The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  ap- 
pear to  me  fueh  difcordant  natures,  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  together  is-to  CQUpk 
theferpent  with  the  fowl.    When  Dyer,  whofe 
mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  ut- 
moft,  by  interefting  his  reader  in  our  native 
commodity,  by  interfperfing  rural  imagery, 
and  incidental  digreffions,  by  cloathing  fmall 
images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the  writer's 
arts  of  delufion,  the  mea'nnefs  naturally  ad- 
hering, and  the  irreverence  habitually  an- 
nexed to  trade  and  manufafture,  finlfWrn 
under  infuperable  oppreffion ;  and  the  i^if  uft 
which  blank  verfe,  encumbering  and  cpcuin- 
bered^  fuperadds  to  an  unpleaiing  ful^e^, 
foon  repels  the  reader,  howeverwillingto.be 
pleafed. 

Let  me  however  honeftly  report  whafcyer 
irfay  counterbalance  this  weight  of  ceniutc. 
I  have  been  told  that  AkenjGde,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  queftion,  has  a  right  to  be  heafd, 
faid,^  *'  That  he  would  regulate  his^  bpinlon 
**  of  the  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's 
**  Fleece  I  for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he 
*^  (hould  not  tliink  it  iny  longer  reaforiabic 
•'  to  exped  fame  froifi  excellence/' 

3  SHEN 
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WILLIAMSHENSTONE^thefoil 
of  Thomas  Shfertftone  and  Anne  Pen^ 
'^s  born  in  November  171 4,  attheLeafowes 
in  Hales- Owen,  one  of  thofe  infulated  diftriifts 
Vhich,  in  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  was 
appended^  for  fome  reafon  not  now  difco- 
verable,  to  a  diftant  county*  and  which,' 
though  furrounded  by  Warwickfhire  and 
Worcefterfhire,  belongs  to  Shropfhire,  though 
perhaps  thirty  miles  diftant  from  any  other 
part  of  it. 

,    He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  danie,  whotn 

his  poem  of  the  SchooI-mtJ}refs  has  delivered 

to  pofterity ;  and  foon  received  fuch  delight 

Y  2  from 
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from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for 
frefh  entertainment,  and  expected  that  when 
any  of  the  family  went  to  market  a  new  book 
fliould  he  brought  him^  which  when  it  camc^ 
tvas  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by 
him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requeft  had 
been  neglefted,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  fame  form,  and  jwicified 
him  fof  the  night.  * : 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to 
the  Grammar-fchool  in  Hales- Owen,  and 
Was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton, 
an  eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  quickneis  o( 
his  progrefs* 

When  he  was  yomig  (June  1724)  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father,  and  foon  after  (Auguft 
1726)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left 
to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  maiiaged 
the  eJElate, 

From  fchool  he  was  fent  in  1732  to  Pem- 
broke-College in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for 
jialf  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  EngliiJ> 

poetry 
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poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  ap- 
pears: that  he  found  delight  and  advaiitige; 
for  Ke  continued  his  name  in  the  book  ten 
years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the 
firft  four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian's  gown, 
but  without  (hewing  any  intention  to  engage 
in  the  profeffion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford, 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his 
affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dol- 
man of  Brome  in  Staffordshire,  whofe  atten- 
tion he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfclf  upon  Eng- 
liih  poetry;,  and  in  1737  published  a  fmall 
Mifcelkny,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac-*^ 
quaint  himfclf  with  life  1  and  was  fometimcs 
at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath^  or  any  othtt 
place  of  publick  refort ;  but  he  did  not  for- 
get his  poetry.  He  publifhed  in  1740  bi5 
Juigemmt  of  Hercules  J  addreffed  to  Mir.  Lyt-' 
tekon,  whofe  intereft  be  iiipported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  eledion :  this  was  two  ycaM 
ijftcrwards  followed  by  the  Scho^^mijtrefs. 

^     Y  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Dolman,  to  whofe  care  he  was  indebted 
for  his  eafc  and  leifure,  died  in  1745,  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him; 
He  tried  to  efcape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  hk 
houfc  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diflantly  re^ 
lated;  but,  finding  that  imperfedl:  poffeffion 
inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftate  into 
his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improv^nent  of 
its  beauty  than  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plea- 
fures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  profpeds, 
to  diverfify  his  furface,  to  entangle  his  walks, 
'  and  to  wind,  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with' 
fuch  judgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  made  his 
little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Ikilful ;  a  pdace  to  be  vifited* 
by  travellers,  and  copied  by  defigners*  Whe- 
ther to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curv?5, 
and  to  place  a  bench  H  every  turn  where 
thexe i3  aji  obje^Jt  to  catch  the  view ;  tomak^ 
water  ruij  where  it  will  be  heard,,  and  to  ft»g- 
iiate  where  it  will  be  feen ;  to  leave  intenf^k 
Inhere  the  eye  will  be  pleaied,  ^nd  to  thiflk^J^ 
the  plantatiop  whpre  there  is  fpmethingtp.bc 

hiddeii, 
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hidden,  demands  any  great  powers  of  mind, 
I-^ili  not  enquire  5  perhaps  a  fulleii  and  i?trrly 
fpcttiktorm^y  think  fiach  performances  rathcir 
the  fport  than  the  bufinefs  of  human  reafon. 
But  it  muft  be  at  leaft  confefled,  that  to  cm- 
b^lli(h  the^  form  of- nature  is  aa  innocent 
ffmtf fement  j  and  fome  praife  muft  be  allowed 
by  the  moft  fupercilious  obfcrver  to  him,  who 
does  beft  what  fuch  multitudes  are  contendr 
ingtodowelL 

' 'This  praife  was  the  praife  of  Shenftbne; 

felit,  like  all  «other  modes  of  felicity,  it  was 

*<>t  enjoyed  without  its  abatements  •     Ly ttclr 

f€ta  was  his  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whofe 

'efef  ire,  fpacious  and  opulent,  looked  wii&., 

fljfdaii^  on  the  peffy  State  that  appeared  behind 

ki  '  Fpr-a  While  the  inhabitants  of  Hagley 

^(^ed^otiliitheir  acquaintance  of  the  Httle 

felK*vv  thst  ivas  tryifi^g  to -make  himfelf^  ^r- 

ftii-fed ;  but  wheri  by  degrees  the  Leafbwes 

"fenced  themfdves  intorfotke,  they  toold care 

to  defeat  thl^  curiofity  which  they  could  not 

h^pi?eC$^  ~  by  concJa'aing  their  vifi tants :  per- 

'^tf^fely  to  ihtonvenient  points  of  view,  and 

''ifitroducihg  thtsm  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk 

^'todeied  a  deception  5  injuries  of  which  Shen- 

Y  4  ftone 
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i^onc  would  heavily  complain.  Where  Aere 
is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity,  and  where. 
there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly. 

The  plcafure  of  8he»ftone  was  all  in  his 
^ye;  he  valued  what  he  valued  niereJy  for  its. 
looks  >  nothing  railed  his  indignation  more 
than  to  afk  if  there,  were  any  fiflies  in  hi§ 
waten  .     ../  .  i 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  im-^ 
prove  it ;  his  care  rwas;  of  his  grounds ,  When 
he  came  home  fftmi  his  walks:  h* .  might  jfind 
his  -floors  flooded'  by  a  fliower  through  tbe? 
broken  roof;  but  ccftiW  Jfpare  no  Cioney  fpr 
its  reparation,  -   . 

In  time  bis  tHpmcca  brdUghft '  clamour* 
jibout  ham,  that  overpowered  the; kmb!s.  bleat 
and  the  linnet's  fang;  and  bis^Tgrflbyfes  wcr6 
haunted  by  beingy.very  different  frAmfowft?: 
and  fairies.  He  fpent  his  ejftatC  in  adQri^ing 
it^  :aiid  his  death  was^  probably  Iwiftened  by 
Jiis  anxieties.  He  w^  a  lamp .  t^^t  fpent  it$ 
pil  in  blazing.  It  is  feid,  that  if  he  had  lived 
a  little  longer  he  would  have  be^n  aflifl:^d  by 
^  penlion  :  fuch  bmnty  could  J^^Pt  have  been 

ever 
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cyer  more  properly  beftowed ;  but  that  it  was 
ever  aiked  is  not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain 
that  it  never  w^as  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leafowcs^  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  11, 
T763 ;  and  was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  bro- 
ther in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  yrzs  never  married,  though  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  ihe  was,  to 
whom  his  Pajioral  Ballad  was  addrefled.  He 
\h  reprefented  by  his  friend  Dodfley  as  a  man 
of  great  tenderncfs  and  generofity,  kind  ta 
all  that  were  vyithia.  his  influence  j  but,  '-£ 
once  offended,  npt  eafily  appcafed ;  inatten-. 
tiye  to  ceconomy,and  carelefs  of  his  expences; 
in  his  per/on  larger  than  the  middle  fize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  his  form ;  very  negli^ 
gentofhis<;loaths,  and  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner ;  for- 
heboid  that  the  fafhion  was  no  rule  of  drefs, 
and  that  every  no^ft  was  to  fait  his  appear^ 
agce  to  his  patural  fprm. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehenfive,  nor 

his  curiofity  adtivc  j  he  had  no  value  for  thafe 

4  parts 
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parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  him- 
felf  cultivated.  ^ 

His  life  was  unftained  by  any  crime  ;  the. 
Elegy  on  "^effe^  which  has  beei>  fupppfed  tp 
relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  anjour  pf 
his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  jftory  of  Mifs  GQ4frey. 
in  Richardfon's  Pamela. 

What  Gray  thought  of  bis  charafker",  from 
the  perufal  of  his  Letters,  was  this  : 

'*  I  have  read-  too  an  oSavo  volume^  or 
^*  Shenftone's  Letters.  Poor  man  !  he  was 
"  always  wifhing  for  money,  for  fome,  and 
**'  other  diftin€lions  j.  and  his  whole  •  phitei- 
^*  fophy  confiiled  in  living againft his  willin 
**  retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his'taile 
"  had  adorned;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed 
"  when  people  of  note  came  to  fee  and  dom- 
"  mend  it:  his  correfpondence  is  abouf  iw- 
.*^  thing  elfe  but  this  place  and'^his  OfWh 
**  writings,  with  two  or  three  nei^hbourki^ 
**  clergymen,  who  wrote  verfes  too."*      •' 

His  poems  confift  of  elegies,  odes,  and 
ballads,  humorous  ^lies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His 
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His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his . 
Preface  very  judicioufly^  and  difcriminately 
explained.     It  is,  according  to  his  account, 
the  effufion  of  a  contemplative  mind,  ifome- 
tiraes  plaintive,  and  always  ferious,  and  there- 
fore fuperior  to  the-  glitter  of  flight  orna- 
ments.    His  compolitions  fuit  not  ill  to  this » 
defcription.'    His  topicks  of  praife  are  the 
domeftick  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure 
and  fimple ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they* 
want  variety.     The  peace  of  folitude,  the  in- 
nocence of  ina<9:ivity,  and  the  unenvied  fe- 
curity  of  an  humble  ftation,  can  fill  but  a 
few  pages.     That  of  which  the  eflence  is 
uniformity  will  be  foon  defcribed.    His  Ele- 
gies have  therefore  too  much  refemblance  of 
each  other.    • 

The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  re- 
quires, fmooth  and  eafy ;  but  to  this  praiffe 
his  claim  is  not  conftant :  his  didion  is  often 
harfli,  improper,  and  afFefted ;  his  words  ill- 
coined,  or  ill-chofen,  and  his  phrafe  un/kil- 
fully  inverted. 

The 
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The  Lyrick  Poems  are  almoft  all  of  the 
light  and  airy  kind/  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and 
nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty 
meaning.  From  thefe,  however •  Rural Ele^ 
gance  has  fome  right  to  be  excepted.  I  once 
heard  it  praifed  by  a  very  learned  lady;  and 
though  the  lines  are  irregular^  and  the^thoughts 
dijffufed  with  too  much  verboiity,  yet  it  can-* 
not  be  denied  to  contain  both  philofophical 
argument  and  poetical  fpirit. 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent ; 
the  Skylark  pleafcs  me  beft,  whicbhas  fiow-^ 
ever  more  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode*  . 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  ,Pqfifiral  Ballad 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cafyiot  bvit  re- 
gret  that  it  is  paftoral ;  an  intelligent  readbr^ 
acquainted  with  the  fcenes  of  real  life,  fickenb 
at  the  mention  <?f  the  crooks  the  p^e,  the 
^eep^  and  thi^  kid^,  which  it  is  Bot  necelTajry 
%o  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's 
art  is  feleftion,.  and  he  ought  to  ihcw  the 
beauties 'Without  the  groflhefs  of  the  coun- 
try life.  His  ftanza  feems  ta  have  been 
chofen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  Defpairing 
Shepherd. 

In 
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In  the  iirft-part  are  two  paffages,  to  which 
if  any  mind  denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no 
acquaintance  with  love  or  nature: 

I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by> 

Beyond  all  that  had  plcas'd  me  before ; 

But  nbw  they  are  paft,  and  I  figh. 
And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 

When  foTC'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 

What  anguifh  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought^— but  it  might  not  be  {6, 
'    'T was  with  pain  that  fhc  faw  me  depart- 

She  gaz'd,  as  I  flowly  withdrew  -,    ' 
My  path  I  could  hap41y  difcern  ;^ 
So  fweetly  Ihe  bade  me  adieu, 
'     I  thought  that  (he  bade  me  return* 


-o* 


In  the- fecoftd  this  paflage  has  its  prettinefs^ 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former : 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair  > 

I  have  found  where  the- wood-pigeons  breed  t 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 
She  will  fay  *twas  a  barbarous  deed : 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  ihe  averr'd. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young; 
And  1  lov'd  her  the  more,  ^vhen  I  heard 
V    '  Stich  tenderncfs  fall  from  her  tongue. 


''©'' 


In 
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In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common- 
places of  amorous  poetry  with  fome  addrcfs : 

'Tis  his  with  mock  paffion  to  glow  j. 

'Tis  his  in  fmooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow. 

And  her  bofom,  be  fure,  is  as  cold  : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  thc'ftrain,    *  - 
With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain. 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than 
this  natural  ftrain  of  Hope : 

Alas  !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 
What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 

When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe. 

Yet  Time  may  diminilh  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  ihrub,  and  the  tree. 

Which  I  rear'd  for  her  plcafure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me- 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted 
from  the  feverities  of  criticifm ;  yet  it  may 

be 
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be  remarked,  in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour 
is  fometimes  grofs,  and  feldcm  fpritely. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  is  the  Choice 
of  Hercules^  froru  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  fmooth,  the  diftion  elegant,  and  the 
thoughts  juft;  but  fomething  of  vigour  per- 
haps is  Hill  to  be  wiflied,  which  it  might 
have  had  by  brevity  and  compreffion.  Hi« 
Fate  of  Delicacy  has  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not 
a  very  pointed  general'  moraL  His  blank 
vcrfes,  thofe  that  can  read  them  may  pro- 
bably find  to  be  like  the  blank  verfes  of  his 
neighbours .  Love  and  Honour  is  derived  from 
the  old  ballad.  Did  you  not  bear  of  a  Spanijb 
Lady — I  wiih  it  well  enough  to  wifh  it  were 
in  rhyme. 

The  SchooUmiJlrefSy  of  which  I  know  not 

what  claim  it  has  to  ftand  among  the  Moral 

'  Works,  is  furely  the  moft  pleafing  of  Shen- 

ftone's  performances.      The  adoption  of  a 

particular  ftyle;  in  light  and  fhort  compofi- 

tions,  contributes  much  to  the  increafe  of 

pleafure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 

*-^5Mvfr  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fentiments, 

^^f^the  original  author  in  the  ftyle,  and  be^ 

ivj  '  tween 
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tween  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual 
employment. 

The  general  r eeomja^endatic^^of  Sheni}:one 
is  eafinefs  and  fimplicity;  his  general  de- 
fed  is  want  of  comprehend  on  and  variety^ 
Had  his  mind  been  better  ftored  with  know- 
ledge, whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I 
know  not ;  he  could  certainly  liave  been 
agreeable. 


^O0Nb^ 


t  in  ] 
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THE  following  life  teas  written^  at 
my  requeft,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
better  information  than  I  could  eafily  have 
obtained;  and  the  publick  will  perhaps  wifh 
that  I  had  folicited  and  obtained  more  fuch 
favours  from  him. 

*^  Dear  Sir, 

**  In  confequence  of  our  different  convcr- 
fations  about  authentick  materials  for  the 
Life  of  Young,  I  fend  you  the  following  de- 
tail. It  is  not,  I  confefs,  immediately  in 
the  line  of  my  profeflion;  but  hard  indeed  i^ 
our  face  at  the  bar,  if  we  may  nx)t  call  a  few 
hours  n6w-and*then  our  own. 

Vol.  IV.  Z  Qf 
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Of  great  men  fomcthing  mud  always  be 
faid  to  gratify  curiofity.  Of  the  great  author 
ai^^K  Night  ^bcughts  much' has  been  told 
of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs  ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble, 
might  have  been  procured. 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  born  at  Up- 
ham,  near  Winchefter^  in  June  1681.     He 
was  the  fon  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time 
j^'ellow  of  Winchefter  College  and  Reftor  of 
Upham  J  who  was  the  fon  of  Jo.  Young  of 
Woodhay  in  Berkfhire,  ftyled  by  Wood  gen- 
tleman.   In  September  1682  the  Poet*s  father 
was  collated'  to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham' 
Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by  bifhop 
Ward.     When  Ward's  faculties  were  im- 
paired by  age,    his  duties  were  neceflarily 
performed  by  others.  We  learn  from  Wood, 
that,  at  a  vifitation  of  Sprat,  July  the  i2Xh, 
1686,  the  Prebendary  preached  a  Latin  fer- 
inon,  afterwards  publifhcd,  with  which  the 
Biihop  was  fo  pleafed,    that  he   told   the' 
Chapter  he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher 
had  one  of  the  wbrftprebends  in  their  church.* 
3  '  .      8      -^^  '  ^  -      Some 
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Some  time  after  this^  in  confequence  bf  his 
merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the  intereil  of 
Lord  Bradford,  to  whom,  in  1702,  he  de- 
dicated two  volumes  of  fermons,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Sarum* 
Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720,  fays,  he  wa5 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  late 
Queen,  who  hpnoured  him  by  ftanding  god- 
mother to  the  Poet.  His  fellowfhip  of  Win- 
chefter  he  refigned  ih  favour  of  a  Mr*  Har- 
ris, who  married  his  only  daughter.  The 
Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a  fhort  illnefs, 
in  1705,  in  the  fixty- third  year  of  his  age* 
On  the  Sunday  after  his  deceafe  Bifliop  Bur- 
net preached  at  the  cathedral,  and  began  his 
leripon  with  faying,  "  Death  has  been  of 
^*  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach 
•*  upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  car- 
*'  ried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with  z 
*•  ftroke;  fo  that  he,  whom  you  faw  a  week 
^*  ago  diftributing  the  holy  myfteries,  is 
*'  now  laid  in  the  duft.  But  he  ftill  lives 
^*  in  the  many  excellent  diredtions  he  has 
^^  left  us,  both  how  to  live  and  how  to 
^  did." 

Zz  Thf 
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; ,  The  Dean  {placed,  his  fon  upon  the  foup- 
,ilation  at  Winchefter  College,  where  he  had 
himfelf  been  edwatcd.  At  this  fchool  Edward 
.Young  remained  till,  the  ekdtion  after  his 
eight^fnth  birth-day,  the  period  at  whiph 
thofe  upon  the  foundation  are  fuperannuated. 
.Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early 
in  life,  or  his  mafters  had  not  fkill  enough 
to  difcover  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  gp- 
niu^  for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no  va- 
cancy at  Oxford  afforded  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  beftow  upon  him  the  reward  provided 
for  niejit  by  William  of  Wykeham;  pertain 
it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford,  fellowfhip  our  Poet 
did  jiQt  fucceed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice, 
New  College  does  not  number  among  its 
Fellows  him  who  wrote  the  Night  "Thoughts. 

On  the  13th  of  Odober,  1703,  he  w?« 
entered  an  Independent  Member  of  New  Col- 
lege, that  he  might  live  at  little  expence  in 
the  Warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould  be  quali- 
fied to  ftand  for  a  fellowfhip  at  All-fouls.  la 
a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College 
died.  He  then  removed  to  Corpus  College- 
•     •      2  ,  The, 
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The  Prefidehi  x>f  'this  Society,  from  regard 
alfo  for  his  father,  invited  him  thither,  in 
order  to  leiSen  his  acaderiiical  expences.  '  In. 
iyoS'9  he  was  nominated  to  a  law  fellowfliip 
at  All-fouls  by  Archbifliop  Tehnifon,  into 
whole  hands  it  came  by  devolution. — Suth* 
repeated  patronage,  while  it  juftifies  Burnet's 
praife  of  the  father,  refledls  credit  on"  fhte 
conduffe  of  tlie  fbri.  The* manner  in  whicK^ 
it  wis  exerted  feems  to  prove  that  the  father 
did  not  leave  behind  him  niuch  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Young  took 
his  degree -of  Batchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and 
his  Doftor^fe-  degree  on  thef  i  oth  of  June,: 
1719. 

'*S?>6n  aft^rh6  went  to  O^fford,  he  difco- 
Ve^r^d,  it  is  fiidi  an  inclinaition' for  pupils* 
Whether  ^  hd  -cVer  commenced  tutor  is  not 
known.  Norte'  has  hitherto  boafted  to  have 
received  his  aci^demical  inftruftion  from  the 
iuthor  of  tiit  NigAt  ^iougJbts.  ^V '.  ■ 

It  is  certain  that  his  college' was  proud  of 

Mm*  no  lefs  ±s  a  fcholar  than  a^  a  poet  5  for, 

in  1716,  when  thb  foundation  of  the  Cod- 

Z  3  ringtoa 
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ringtc^n  Library  was  hid,  two  yeajrs:  after  he 
had  taken  his  Batchelor's  degree,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  /peak  the  Latin  oration.^ .  Thi^  is 
at  Icaft  particular  for  being  dedit^ated  in 
Englifli  To  the  Ladies  of  the  CoJri^fgfonFar 
mfy:.  To  thefc  Ladies  he  fays,  *^  that  he  was 
vnayoidably  flung,  into  a  fiogularity, .  by  be- 
ing x>bliged  to  write  an  epiftlje-d^dicafp;7 
ifoid  of  common-place,  and,  fuch  an  one  as 
was  nevcf-  publifljed  Ijefore^^jj  jiny  author 
whatever :— that  this  prad:ice  abfolved.  them 
from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
p)"^fent€4.tQ' thena^ j — aTi4  that  ^Crbookf^er 
approved  of  itj,  Ibecaof^  it  would  .make  pco^ 
pic  ftarcu  was.ahfurd  enough^,  and  pQv£^&\j 
right,'*  '         ^  .... 

.  Of  this  elation  there  is  no  appea^a^e  in 
his  owjii  edition  of  his  Wjorks  j  and  pre^xcd 
to  an  edition  by  Curll  and  Tp^ibn,  in  174?, 
is  a  letter  from  .Young  to  Cizrll,  if  Curll 
may  be  credited,  dated  Decenaber  the  9th, 
J  739*  wherein  he  fays  he  h^s  not  leifvure  ^p 
review  what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds, 
^^  I  have  not  the  E^i^/e  to  Lord  Lanfdonxpe. 
^*  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have 
^'  you  omit  that,  afld  the  oration  on  Codring* 


/ 
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**  ton.   I  think  the  coifcaion  wiU  fett  better 
'*  without  them."  "        .: 

Hiere  are  who*  relate,  tSiat,  when  firft 
Young  found,  himfelf  independent^  and  hi  J 
own  mailer  at  AlUfouls^  he;  waa  not  the 
ofnaaient  to  religion  and  morality 'i^hich  4ic 
afterwards  becaiAe.     *^     .  ..     :  ".  /r  ^        -   > 


-    The  authority  of  his  father,  ihdqod,  had 
ceafed  fome  time  before  by  his  death;  arid 
^i     Youn^  was  certainly  not  aihamed  to  be  patro- 
ls*    nizcd;by the  infamousWharton.  fiutWharton 
-^      befriended   in   Young,:  perhaps,!  the  poetj 
;^?     and  particularly  the  tragedian.     If  virtiioilt 
authors  muft  be  patronized  only  by  virtuous 
peers,  who ihallr point  them  out? 
e:  ,:'         ':     '  \     '      ■  -        ;     * 

^  Yet  Pope  is  faid  by  Ruffhead  to  have  tol^ 
711  Warburton,  that  *^  Young  had  niuch  of  » 
>  fublime  genius,  though  without  common 
f  fenfe;  fo  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,' 
re :  was  perpetually  liable  to  de^^enerate  into  bogi- 
\^  baft*  This  made  him,  pafs  zfoolifi  youth ^ 
lit  the  fport  of  peers  and  poets:  but  his  having 
y  i  very  good  heart ^  enabled  him  toTuppbrt 
%  the  cloricsd  charafter  when  he  affunied  it| 
t^     .     ■    ,  ■  Z  4  firft 
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iirff  with  decency,  ahd  afterwards  with  ho* 
pour,"  .-   \ 

They  who  think  in  of  Young'^  moi^allty 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  bo 
wrong  j  butTindal  could  not  err  in  his  opi^' 
nion  of  Young's  warmth  and  ability  an  the 
caufe  pf  religion .  Tindal  ufed  ^  jto  fpend 
much  of  his  time  at  All-fouls.  ^'  The  other 
f*  bo;^&,>*  faid  the  atheiil,  **  I  can  always 
**  ^nfwer^  b?eaufc  I  always  know. whence 
^ *  .thcjy'  have  their  arguments,  which.  J  hisre 
f^  read  an  h^ndrcd  times;  but  tfa^t  felldW: 
f^  Young  is  continually  pcftering  jnc  with* 
'f^ipmcthihg  of  his  ownt"  .  , 

.  •'     .   '  \/  '•   .     '.        ••    .•    ;  ...      ..i-^ 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  >  cenfhre^s  of* 
Young  may  be  reconcileablp.  Young  might, 
for  two  or  three,  years,  havei  tried  that  kind 
of -life,  in  which  his  natural  principlee^ 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  wgllow  long^  If 
this  were  fpi  he  ha?  left  behind  hun^  not  only 
his  evidence  in  favour,  of  virtue,  but  the* 
potent  teftimony  of  experience  againft  vice. 

Wc  fhail  foon  fee  that  one  of  his  earliefb 
pFodii^ions  was  more  ferious  than  what! 

cpme§ 
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cames   from,  the    giencrality  of  rttflficdgcd 
poets,:  - 

*  ^  Young  perhaps  afcrihed  the  giood  iiwrtiinc 
of  Addifoo  «tO'  the  Pt?i?w-  to  ins  Majtfiy^  prev 
ferated,:with  a  copy  of  "kcsSit^^  to»Soiiie»jj 
naii  boped'that  he  alfb  might  foar  to  wealtk 
^uA  hbwDUrs*  dn  wings  of  the  lame  kind.  His 
firft  poedcal  fli'ght  was  when  Queen  Anne 
cajl*(i'~<up  tofthe  .Hoiife  Lords  the  ^Jfotls  of 
tfa»i  >Blaifls  of  Northampton  and  AyicAury, 
alid^added^  in  bite  day,  ten  others  to  the 
number  bf  pews.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
peO|rie  to  one  at  leaft.  of ;  the  new  Dords,  he 
publifhed  in  ij  12  An  Epijile  to  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Lord  Lan/downe^  In  this 
clsmf«3iitiait  the; Ipoet  .poturs  out  his  panegy^ 
rick  with  the  extravagance  of  ayoung;^aBani 
wbi  thinks  his  /prefentj  fteck  of.  wealth 
wiUneyer  be  exhaiifted.     ;     ^  " 

l^h<5  poem  feems  intended  alfo  to  reconcile 
the Jpublick^to  the.  late  peace.-  This  i^  en- 
deavoured ttf  be  done  by  shewing  that  mM  r 
are  flain  ii)  war,  and  that  in  peace  harvefls 
^ave,  and  commerce  fivells  ^rfmL  If  this  be 
humanity^  is  it  ppHtick^'f   Anbthtr  ])i»tp5f6; 

of 
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of  this  cpilHc  appears  to  have  been,  to  prr- 
pare  the  publick  for  the  reception  of  &>mc 
tragedy^  of  his  own.  His  Lordfhip's  pa- 
tronage, he  fays,  will  not  let  him  repenf  his 
faffionfor  tbejiagei — and  the  pajfticular  praifc 
beftowed  on  Othello  and  Oroonako  looks 
as  if  fomc  fuch  charafter  as  Zanga  was 
even  then  in  contemplation.  The  a^dionatc 
mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend*  Harrifon 
of  New  College,  at  the  clofe.of  this  poeni^  is 
an  inftince  of  Young's  art,  which  difplay^l 
Stfelf  fo  wonderfully  tfome  time  afterwinds 
in  the  Night  ^hoUgbtSi^  oi  Tc^\xi%  the  pttb- 
lick  a  party  in  his  private  forrow,  r 

Should  jnilice  call  upon  you  to  ccnftirc 
this  poem,  it  ought  at  Icaittobe  remembered 
ti»it«he,did  not  infert  it  into  his  works ;  aiid 
lihat  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as.  we  have  fcdn^ 
he  advifcs  its  omiffion.  The  bookfellers,  in 
the  late  Body  of  EnglijQi  Poetry,  (hould  have 
diftinguifhcd  what  was  deliberately  rejeSed 
by  the  refpedlive  authors.  This  I  fliall  be 
cajreful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  '^  I 
**  think,  fays  he,  the  following  pieces  in 
"  four  volumes  to  be  the  moft  excufcable  of 
^*  2^1  that  I  have  written  5  and  I  wifli  Ufs 

<*  apology^ 
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•*  kpQltigy  was  needful  for  thefa  As' there  id 
**  no  recalling  what  is  got  abroadi  the  pieces 
**,  here  repubUflied  lihave  rcvifed  and  cor-^ 
**  ne<tta4  4nd  rendered,  them  as  pardom^U 
^*  aa  it' was  in  my  power  to  do." 

'* '  '0'.     ,:• '  'Ti     '       ♦  •■•  > 

Shf^l  the  gates  of  repentance  be  ihut  only 
ggainft  literary  finncrs  ? 

When.  Ajddifon  publilhed  Cato  in  171 3, 
Young  had  the  honour  .of  prefixing  to  it  a 
rccompiendatory  copy  of  verfes.  This  is 
one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the 

Night  Thoughts  did  not  rcpublifh. 

.  On  the  app^rance  of  his  Poem  en  the  Loft 
X)/g^,.Afidiii)n  dicj  iiot.tetura  Youog^s  com-^ 
P^mentj.  hut,  The  f^liftman  of  O^ober  Z9, 
l^a^,  jovhich  was  pjolpably  {written.by  Addi«* 
fon,  fpeaks  handfomelyjQf>  this  poem.  The 
Xjoft  Day  was  publifhed  foon  after  the  peace* 
The  vice-chancellor'^s'  ihiprimafury  for  it  was 
firft  prihted  at  Oxford,.,  is  dated  May  the 
19th,  1713.  From  the  Exordium  Young 
appears  to  have  fpent  fome  time  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  it.  While  oth^r  bards  '^ith  Bru 
tains  hero  fit  their  fcffik  mjire^  he  draws,  he 

fays. 
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fays,  a  dc6pex  fccnc. '  Marlborough  kind  been 
coofidered  By  Britain  aa  her  heroyh\it^  when 
the  LaJt.Day  was  publifhed,  female  cabal 
h^  blafled  for  a  time  the  laurels  .of  Blfen- 
heim.  This  ferious  poem  was  fIniAed 
by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  he 
was  thirty  i  for  part  of  it-  is  priftted^^Jri  the 
Matter.  It  was  infcribfed  to  th^  QUecAV  -fe 
a  dedication,  which,  for  fome  reafon,  he 
did  not  admit  into  his  works.  •  It  tells  her, 
that  his  only  title  ta  the  great  honour  he  now 
does  himfelf  4s  the  obligation  he  formerly 
received  from  her  royal  indulgence.  • 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known, 
uhlefs  he  altoded  to  her  being  h£s  godmother. 
He  is  &jA  indedd^  to  h^ve  been  engaged  at  a 
fettled  ifti|!)end^^s' ft  writer  ^6r  theeoiirt.  Iri 
S^iff  s\'^Rhapfody  oh  poetry"  aife  dicfe  lines, 
fpcaking.  of  i  the  courtr-i---*  -^ 

^/Vhcnccj  Gay  was  bapifh'd  in  difgracc^ 
Where  Pope  will  never  Ihow  his  face,         ,    ^ 
Where  Y—  mvft*  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lofe  his  peqfion. 

That  Y means  Young,  is  clear^  from 

four  other  lines  in  the  fame  poem* 

Attend, 
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Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  ftrew  your  b^ys ; 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  fide. 

Yet  who  (hall  fay  with  certainty  that 
Young  was  a  penfioner  ?  In  all  modern  pe- 
riods of  this  country,  have  not  the  writers 
on  one  fide  been  regularly  called  Hirelings, 
and  on  the  other  Patriots  ? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clear- 
ly political.  It  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms 
of  the .  late  peace ;  —  it  gives  her  Majefty 
praife  indeed  for  her  vidories,  but  fays  that 
the  author  is  more  pleafed  to  fee  her  rife 
from  this  lower  world,  foaring  above  the 
plouds,  pafling  the  firft  and  fecond  heavens, 
and  leaving  the  fixed  ftars  behind  her ; — nor 
will  he  lofe  her  there,  but  keep  her  ilill  in 
view  through  the  boundlefs  fpaces  on  the 
other  fide  of  Creation,  in  her  journey  tOr- 
wards  eternal  blifs,  till  he  behold  the  heaven 
of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving  and 
conveying  her  ftill  onward  from'  the  ftretch 
of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her  pur- 
fuit,  and  falja, back- again  to  earth,      i  : 

I     .  "'  ,        '       The 
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The  Queen  was  foon  called  away  from 
this  lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human 
praife  or  human  flattery  even  lefs  general 
than  this  are  of  little  confequencc*  If  Young 
thought  the  dedication  contained  only  the 
praife  of  truth,  he  fliould  not  have  omitted 
}t  in  his  works •  Was  he  confcious  of  the 
exaggeration  of  party  ?  Then  he  fliould  not 
have  written  it.  The  poem  itfelf  is  not 
'Without  a  glance  to  politicks,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  fubjedt*  The  cry  that  the  church 
was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  fiibfided*  The 
Lafi  Dayy  written  by  a  layman,  was  much 
approved  by  the  miniflry,  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  Queen's  death,  "The  Force  of 
Religion^  or  Vanqutjhed  Love^  was  fent  into 
the  world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  ind  her  huf- 
band  Lord  Guildford  in  1 554— a  ftory  chofen 
for  the  fubjeft  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund 
Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowc* 
The  dedication  of  it  to  the  countefs  of  Salif- 
bury  does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He 
hopes  it  may  be  fome  excufe  for  his  pre- 
fumption  that  the  flory  could  not  have  beejn  ' 

read 
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read  without  thoughts  of  the  Couijtefs  of 
Saliibury^  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
another.  **  To  behold,"  he  proceeds,  *•  a 
*'  perfon  only  virtuous,  ftirs  in  us  a  prudent 
^'  regret;  to  behold  a  perlbn  only  amiable  to 
"  the  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  in- 
"  dignation ;  but  to.  turn  our  eyes  on  a 
"  Countefs  of  Salifbury,  gives  us  pleafure 
"  and  improvement;  it  works  a  fort  of  mi-^ 
*'  racle,  occafions  the  biafs  of  our  nature  to 
**  fall  off  from  fin,  and  makes  our  very 
"  fenfes  and  affections  converts  to  our  reli- 
"  gion,  and  promoters  of  our  duty,"  His 
flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  fex  as  for 
ours,  and  was  at  leafl:  as  well  adapted. 

,  Auguft  the  27th,  17 14,  Pope  writes  to 
his  friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  jufl  arrived  from 
Oxford — that  every  one  is  much  concerned 
for  the  Queen's  death,  but  that  no  panegy- 
ricks  are  ready  yet  for  the  King.  Nothing 
like  friendfhip  had  yet  taken  place  between 
Pope  and  Young ;  for,  foon  after  rfie  event 
which  Pople  mentions.  Young  publiflied  a 
poem  on  the  Queen's  death,  and  his  Mia-' 
jelly's  acceflion  to.  the  throne.  It  is  iri^ 
fcribcd  to  Addifon,    then  fecretary  to  the 

Lords 
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Lords  Juftices.  Whatever  was  the  obliga- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at  fomething 
of  the  fame  fort  from  George,  Of  the  poem 
the  intention  feems  to  have  been,  to  ihew 
that  he  had  the  fame  extravagant  ftrain  of 
praife  for,4  King.as  for;a  Queen.  To  dif- 
cover,  at. the  very  butfet  of  a  foreigner's 
reign,  that  the  Gods  blefs  his  new  fubjedls 
in  fuch  a  King,  is  fomething  more  than  praife. 
Keither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his  excufeabk 
peces.     We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had[  been  well  acquainted 
with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  firft  wife  of 
Thomas  Wharton,  Efq;  afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Wharton-T a  Lady  celebrated  for 

her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 
To  tlie  Dean  of  Sarum's  vifitation  fermon, 
already  mentioned,  were  added  fome  verfcs 
*V  by  that  excellent  poetefs  Mrs.  Anne 
^[  Wharton,"  upon  its  being  tranflated 
into  Englifli,  at  the  inftance.  of  Waller, 
by  Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  en- 
nobled, did  not  drop  the  fon  of  his  old 
friend..  In  him,  during  the  fhort  time  he 
lived,  Yov^ng  found  a  patron,  and  in  his  dif- 

folute 
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fbfute  defcenciaht  a  friend  and  a  companion. 
The  Mariqiiis  died  in  April  1715.  The  be* 
grrttiing  of  tRe  next  year  the  young  Marquis 
fet  out  Upon  his  tfavek,  frbfti  which  here- 
turned  in  about  a  twelvemonth.  The  be- 
ginning of^  1717  carrifed  him  to  Ireland; 
\^here,  ifays^  me  ^ibgfapliia,  ^'  on^  the  fcof^ 
*'  0/  hiiJ  eijTti'aoi-dinar);^^  qualities,  he  had  the 
**  honoW  done  hini  of  being  adirriitted', 
^*  though*  inider*  age,  to  take  his*^  feat  in  t3ie 

''  Houfeof  Lords."      '      ' 

- .     ;  ■,    •  w  -         •  .» 

With  this  unhappy,  charader  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  touhg  ^^dtit  tO  Ireland.  '  From 
his  Letter  to'Richardfdri  on  Original  Com^ 
pojitiony  if  is  dfear'  he  Was,' "at  fomfe  period 
of  his  life,  in  that  country.  **  I  remem- 
*•  ber,*^  fays  he;  ih  that  Letter,  fpeaking 
of  Swift,  *^  as  I  and  others  were  taking 
*'  with  him  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile 
**  oiit'  of  Dublin,  lie  ftopt  fhort;  we  paJSfed 
**  on;  but,  perceiving  lie  did  not  follow 
*'  us,  I  went  back,  and  found  him  fixed 
*'  as  a  ftatiie,  and,  carneftly  gazing  upward 
'"  at  a  noble  elni,'  which  in  its  uppermoft 
**  "branches  was' much  wit]iered  and  decayed. 
;*  Pointing  at  it,"  he  faid,  "  Ifhatlie  like 
^'ToL.  IV.  A  a  ''that 
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^'  that  tree,  I  Ihall  die  at  top/'— Is  it  not 
prebable^  that  this  vifit  to  Ireland  wa$  paid 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going  thi- 
ther with  his  avowed  friend  and  patron  ? 

From  Tie  Englijhman  it  appears  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  fo  early 
ad  171 3.  Yet  Bufiris  was  nojt  brought  up^ 
on  Drury- Lane  Stage  till  ^719.  It  was  in* 
iferibed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftk,  -^  becaufc 
*^  the  late  inftances  he  had  received  of  his 
*^  Grace's  undeferved  and  uncommon  favour, 
in  an  affair  of  fome  confeqijenoe,  foreign 
to.  the  theatre,  ,had  taken  fronj  him  the 
**  privilege  of  chufing  a  patron."  The  De- 
iiication  he  aftervvard§  fupprefled. 

Bufiris  was  followed  in  the  year  J721  by 
ytJbc  Revenge.  Left  at  liberty  now  to  chufe 
his  patron,  he  dedicated  this  famous  tragedy 
to  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  . "  Your  Grace/' 
jfeys  the  Dedicatiqp,  "  has  been  pleafed  tp 
i".oaake  yourfelf  ^cefTary  to  tlia  fqllowingr 
"fcenes,  not  only  by  fi|ggefl:ing  the  moft 
/*  beautiful  incident  in  thepi,  but  by  mafc-i 
^'  ing  All^poffible  provifion  for  thj?  {vLCcti^ 
".'pr^&ewKoV*^.-      r  i^ 


€€ 
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That  his  Grace  ihould  hayie  fuggefted  the. 
mcident  to  which  he  alludes^  whatever  that 
incident  be,  is  not  unlikely.  The  laft  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  fuperarinuated  young  mani 
in  his  quarters  at  Lerida,  iii  Spain  j  was  fome 
fcenes  of  a  tragedy  On  the  ftory  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Seota. 

Drydcn  dedicated  Marriage  a  la  Mode  to 
Whartoh's  infamous  relation  Rochefter; 
whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  de- 
fender of  his  poetry^  but  as  the  promoter  of 
his  fortune.  Ifoung  concludes  his  addrefs  to 
Whartoii  thus-^**  My  prdfent  fortune  is  his 
*^  bounty^  and  my  future  his  care^  which  I 
**  will  venture  to  fay  will  be  always  remeni- 
"  bered  to  his  honour,  fince  he,  I  know,  in- 
**  tended  his  generofity  a^  an  encouragement 
•'  to  merit,  though,  throug;h  his  very  paf'i 
•'  donable  partiality  to  one  who  bears  hini 
*^  fo  fincfere  a  diity  and  refpeft,  I  happen  to 
*'  receive  the  benefit  of  it."  That  he  ever 
iad  fuch  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Yoiing  took 
all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  coiic^al  from  thd 
World,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from  his 
works.  He  fhould  have  remembered,  that 
A  a  2  he 
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he  at  the  fame  time  concealed  his  obligation 
to  Whirton  for  the  mojl  becmtiful  incident  in 
what  is  furely  not  his  leaft  beaiitifur  compo- 
fition.  The  paffagc  juft  quoted  is,  in  a  poem 
afterwards  addrefTed  to  Walpole,  literally 
copied :      ' 

Be  this  thy  partial  fmile  from. ccBfUra  free; 
'Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Yoiing,  who.  In  his  hove  of  Fame y 
complains  grievoufly  how  often  dedications 
wajh  an  Mthiop  whitCy  was  painting  an 
amiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in  perifliable 
profe.  Pope  was  perhaps  beginning  to  de- 
fcribe  the  fcorn  and  wonder  of  bis  days  in 
lafting  verfe. 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  character,  had 
Young  ftudied  men  as  much  as  l^ope,  he 
would'  have  known  how^  little  to  have  tnift- 
ed.  Young,  however,  was  certainly  indiebt- 
ed  to  it  for  fbmethxhg  material ;  and  the 
Duke's  regard  for  Young,  added  to  his  Za^ 
of  Praife,  procured  to  All-fouls  College  a 
donation,  which  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
poet  when  he  dedicated  fhe  Revenge. 


It 
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It  will  furprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecond 
Atkins,  Cafe.  1 36,  StAzs  verfus  the  Attorney 
G£iieral,  ,14  March  1740  ;.  as  authority  for 
.  the  Life  9f;  a  Poet.    But  Biographers .  do^  not 
alwaysfindfuch  certain  guides  as  tl^e  oaths 
.of  thofe  whofe  lives  they  write.    Chancellor 
Hardwicke  was  to  deterniinQ  whether  two  an- 
nuities, granted  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  to 
Young,  were  for  legaL  conBderations.    One 
was  dated  the  24th  of  •  March  1719,/and  ac- 
counted for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  ^  ftyle 
princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal — 
"  confidering  that  the  publick  gooci  is  ad- 
/'  vanced  by  the  encouragement  of  learning 
**  and  the  polite  arts,    and  being  pleafcd 
/V  tlierein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Young, 
**  in  confideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love 
*\  he  bore  him,  &c/'    The  other  was  dated 
the  lotlvof  July,  ijzz* 

Young,  .on  his  examination,  fwore  ,tha^ 
he  quitted  the  Exeter  faniily;  and  refufed  an 
annuity  ^  loq/.  which  had  been  offered 
him  for  his.  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor 
to  Lord  ^urieigh,  upon, the  preffing  folici- 
tations  of  the  Duke  .of  Wharton,  and  his 
A  a  3  Grace's 
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Grace's  affurances  of  providing  for  him  ii^ 
a  muclr  more  ample  manner •  It  alfo  ap^j 
peared  that  the  Diike  had  given  him-  a  bond 
for  606^.  dated  the  r 5th  of  March  1 721, 
ill  cbhfideration  of  hiis  taking  feveral  jour- 
nies,  and  being  at  great  expences,  in  ordcf 
to  be  chofen- member  of  the  Houfc  of  Coni- 
mons  at  the  Duke's  dcfire,  and  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  not  takin?  two  livings  of  200/, 
and  400//  in  the  gift:  of  All-fouls  College, 
on  his  Grace's  promifes  of  ferving  and  ad- 
vancing him  in  the  world. 

Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  account.  The 
attenipt  to'  get  into  Parliament*  was  at 
Cii*enfcefter,  where  Young  flood  a  contefl- 
ed'ekftion.  His  Grate  difcovered  in  him 
talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry.  Nor 
was  this  judgment  wrong.  -  Young,  ^afterhe 
took  orders,  becanie  a  very  popular  preacher, 
and  was  much  followed  for  the  grac^  and  ani- 
mation of  his  delivery.  By*  his  oratorical 
talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to 
the'Biographia,  deferted.  As  he  was  preach- 
ing; in  his'  turn  at"  St.  James's,  he  plainly 
jperccived  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  command 
^  ■■'"*'  "■         3    -:  '■  th? 
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the  attehtioh  of  his  audience.  This  fb  affe<ftw 
cd  the  feelings^  trP  the  preadher,  that  he  fat 
back  in  the  palpit,  and  burft  into  tears.-^^But 
wc  muft  purfue  his  poetical  life. 

In  1 719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addi* 
/on,  in  a  Letter  addrefled  to  their  commop 
friend  Tickell.  For  the  jTccret  hiftory  of  the 
following  lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  noW 
vain  to  feek  : 

In  joy  omcjoin'dy  in  forrpw,  now,  for  years- 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears^ 
Tickell,  accept  this  verfe,  thy  m6urnful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears 
that  he  and  Young  ufcd  to  **  communicate 
^^  to  each  other  whatever  verfes  they  wrote, 
**  even  to  the  leafl:  things.'' 

In  17 19  appeared  ^  faraph^afe  on  Vart  cf 
tbe^Book  ofjoh.  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  feals, 
been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work 
the  author^s  opinion  may  be  known  froni 
his  Letter  to  Curll :  ^^  You  feem,  in  the  Col- 
leftion  you  propofe^  to  have  omitted  what 
I  think  may  claim  the  firft  place  in  ip  ;^ 
I  mean  a  ^ranjlatidn  from  Part  of  yob^ 
printed  by  Mr.  Tonfon."  The  Dedlca-^ 
A  a  4  tion , 
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tion,  which  w^s  oply.fufferod  to  ^pear  ia 
Toi^n's  edition,  while  it  /peaks  wi^  £itis- 
faftion  of  his  prefcnt  retirement,  fqcms  to 
make  an  unufqal  ftruggle  to  ^efpape  fronji  re- 
tirement. But  every  one  who  fings  in  the 
"dark  does  not  fing  from  joy.  It  is  addreffed, 
in  no  common 'ftrain  of  flattery,  to  a  Chan- 
cellor, of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to  have 
^had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  htcn  inir 

poffible  to  fix  the  dates  vvithout  the  afliftance 

of  lirft  editions,  which,  as  you  had  occafion 

'to  obferve  in  your  account  of  Dryde;i,  are 

rwhfh  difficulty  fouijd.     We  mufl  then  have 

.  referred  to  the  Poems,  to  difcover  when  they 

were  written.     For  thefe  internal  notes  of 

time  we  fhould'not  haye  referred  in  vain, 

If  he  firft  Satire  laments  that  <'  Guilt^s  chief 

foe  in  Addifon  is  fled*"     Th6  fecond,  ad* 

dreffing  himfelf,  afks, 

\.      '.  • 

Is  thy  ambition  fwcating  for  a  rhyme. 

Thou  uoambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 

.  A  fool  ^t  forty  is  a  fool  indeed, 

.  <     ■  .  •♦    . 

The  Satires  were  originally  publiihed  fepa- 

rately  in  folio, ,  under  the  title  of  The  IJnir 

•  verfal 
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njerfal  Pajion.  Thefe  paffages  fix  the  ap- 
pcawoce  of  the  firft  to  about  1725,  the 
time  at  which  it  ciame  Qut.  As  Toung  fel- 
idom  fufFered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had 
once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  began  his  Satires  foon  after  he  had 
written  the  Paraphrafe  on  Job.  The  lafl: 
Satire  was  certainly  finifhed  in  the  bcgin- 
i>ing  of  the  year  1726.  In  December  1725 
the  King,  in  his  paflage  from  Helvoet- 
fluys,  efcaped  with  great  difficulty  from  a 
ftorm  by  landing  at  Rye;  and  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  Satire  turns  the  efcape  into  a 
miracle,  in  fuch  an  encomiaftick  ftrain  of 
copipjiment  as  poetry  too  often  fceJ^s  to  pay 
to  royalty. 

From  the  fixth  of  thefe  poems  we  learn, 

Midft  cmpirc^s  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glow'd  with  die  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

fiQce  the  grateful  poet  tells  us  in  the  next 
couplet. 

Her  favour  is  difFus'd  to  th^t  degree, 
Excefs  of  goodnefs  !  it  h^  dawn'd  on  me. 

Her  Majefty  had  flood  godmother  and  given 
her  name  to  a  daughter  of  the  l-ady  whom 
Young  married  in  1731. 

The 
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The  fifth  Satire/  on  Womeny  Was  not  pub- 
lifhed  till  1727;  and  the  fixth  not  till  1728. 

To  thefe  Poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  ga- 
thered them  into  one  publication,  he  pre- 
fixed a  Preface ;  in  which  he  obfervcs,  that 
"  no  man  can  converfe  much  ih  the  world 
"  but,  at  what*  he*  meets  with,  he  muft 
*'  either  be  infenfible  6r  grieve,  or  be  angry 
'*'  or  fmile.  Now  tafmileat  it,  and  turn 
"  it  into  ridicule,"  adds  he,  **  I  think  moft 
''^  eligibk,  as  it  huffs  ourfelves  leaft,  and 
^'  gives  vice  and  folly  the  greateft  ofFence. 
f*  ■ — "Laughing  at  the  mifcondudlof  the 
*^  world,  will,  in  a  great  meafure/  eafe  us 
*V  pf  any  more  difagreeable  paffipn  about  it. 
*5  One  paflion  is  more  effeftually  driven  out 
**  by  another  than,  by  reafon^  whatevej:  fome 
*'  teach."  So  wrote,  and  fo  of  courfe 
thought,  the  lively  and  witty  Satirift  at  the 
grave  age  of  almoft  fifty,  who,  many  years 
earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  Laji  Day.  After 
all,  Swift  pronounced  of  thefe  Satires,  that 
they  fhould  cither  have  been  morq  angry,  or 
more  merry. 
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Is  it  not  fomewhat  fingular  that  ypung 
preferved|  without  any.  palliation^  this  Pre- 
face, (6  bluntly  decifive  in.  favour  of  laugh^ 
ing  at  the  world,  in .  the  fame  collection  of 
his  works  which  contains  the  mournful, 
angry.'  gloomy  Night  Thoughts  ? 

At  the  conclufiori  of  the  Preface  he  applies 
Plato*s43edutiful  fable  of  the  ^irtb  of  Love  to 
modern  poetry,  with  the  aiddition,  **  that 
**  Eqptry*  like  Love,  is.  a  little .  fubjedl  to 
'*  blindhefs^  'which  makes  her  miftake!her 
**  way  to  preferments  and  honours;  and 
f  that  fhe  retains  a  dutiful  admiration  of 
■  •  her  father's  family  ^  but  ^ivides  her  fa- 
f*  vours,  and  generally  lives  with  her  mo- 

'f*  ther's  relations."  Poetry,  it  is  true,  did 
not  lead  Voung  to  preferments  or  to  ho- 

^'noursi  but  .was  there*  not  fomething  lil{:e 
blindnels  in  the  flattery  which  he  fometin^es 
forced  her,  and  her  After  Profe,  to  utter? 
She  \va5, always,  in4eed,  taught  by  him  to  en- 
tertain a  nipft  dutifijl  aidnjiration  of  riqh9,s. ; 
but  furely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to 
Poetry,  had  no  connexion  with  her  whom 
Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he 
could  not  well  complain  of  being  related  to 

Poverty 
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Poverty  appears  clearly  from  the  frpquent 
bounties  which  his  gratitude  records,  and 

*  from  the  Wealth  which  he  left  behind  him. 
By  T'be  Univerfal  PdJJtpn  he  a/cquired  no  vul- 
gar fortune,  more  than  three  thoufarid  pounds. 
A  confiderable  fum  had  already  been  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  South-Sea.    For  this  lofs  he 

'  iook  the  vengeance  of  an  alithor.  His  Mufe 
iliakes  poetical  ufe  more  th^n  once  of  a 
Soutb-^Sea  Dream« 

\t  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manu- 
fcript  Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Rayolinfon,  that  Young,  upon  Hhe  publica- 
tion of  his  Univerfal  Paffton^  received  from 
the  DuVe  of  Grafton  two  thooufand  pounds; 
,and  that,  when  one  of  hi$  friends  eixclaimed, 
Two  thoufand  pounds  for  a  pbemt  Jie  faid  it 
was  the  beft  bargain  he  ever  made  in'his  life, 
-for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thouiarid. 

This  ftory  may  be  true  5  but  it  feems  to 
have  been  raifed  from  the  two  anfwers  of 
Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
Spcnfer*s  Life. 

After  infcribing  Jiis  Satires,  not  without 
the  hope  of  preferments  and  honours,  to 

the 
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the  Dake^of'Dorfet,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mr. 
Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plain 
panegyric.  In  1726  he  addreffed  a  poem  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
fuflicientiy  explains  the  intention.  If 
Young  was  a  ready  celeb rator,  he  did  not 
endeavour,  or  did  not  choofe,  to  be  a  lafting 
one.  TBi  Injialment  is  among  the  pieces  he 
did  not  admit  into  the  numbfer  of  hi«-  Mcujb^ 
able  ^writings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  which 
pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  bcftow-* 
ing  immortality : . 

Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme. 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name ! 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  feems  to 
have  beeii  continued,  poflibly  increafed,  in 
this.  Whatever  it  was,  the  poet  thought  he 
Heferved  it; — for  he  was  not  afhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge what,  without  his  acknowledge- 
ment, would  now  perhaps  never  have  been 
known :  * 

My  brcaft,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire, 
yhc  ftrcams  of  royal  bounty^,  turn'd  by  thee,  . 
Rcfrelh  the  dry  domains  of  poefy.  ,,  ,^ 

r^  8  li 
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If  the  purity  of  iriodcrn  patriotiim  terifl 
Young  a  penfionef,  it  muft  at  Icaft  be  con-f 
fefled  he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reigh  of  the  new  todriafch  Wis  ufheN 
ed  in, by  Young  with  Oceahy  an  Ode^  The 
hint  of  it  was  taken  from  the  royal  fpccch^ 
which  recommended  the  increafe  and  en* 
couragement  of  the  feamen;  that  they  might 
be  invited^  rather  than  compelled  By  force  and 
violence,  to  enter,  into  tbeferwce  of  their  coun* 
try;-^A  plan  which  humanity  muft  lament 
that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  or 
willing,  to  carry  into  execution;  Prefixed 
to  the  origiiial  publication  were  zn  Ode  to 
the  King,  Filter  P atria,  and  an  EJfaji  on 
hyrick  Poetry.  It  is  but  juftice  to  confefsy 
that  he  preferved  neither  of  them ;  and  that 
the  ode  itfelf,  which  in  the  firft  edition^  aiid 
in  the  laft,  confifts  of  feventy-three  ftahzas, 
in  the  author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to 
forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  paffages  is 
a  Wijh,  that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few 
would  have  fufpe<3:ed  Youhg  of  forming  li 
and  of  which  few>  after  having  formed,  if, 
would  confefs  fomething  like  thcif  Aafne  bf 
fuppreffion#  •      '  ' 

It 
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It  ftood  originally  fo  High  in  the  author's 
opinion,  that  he  intitled  the  Poem,  "Ocean, 
•*  an  Ode.  Concluding  with  a  Wijh.'"  This 
wifti  confifts  of  thirteen  ftanzas.  ^  The  firft 
runs  thus : 

O  m^y  I  fteal^ 
Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life,  fecure  from  foes ! 
My  friend  fincere, 
My  judgmient  clear. 
And  gentle  bufincfs  my  repofe !  - 

The  three  laft  ftanzas  are  hot  more  remark- 
able for  juft  rhynies;  but,  altogether,  they 
will  make  rather  a  curious  page  iii  the  life 
of  Young. 

Prophetic  fchemes. 

And  golden  dreams, 
May  I,  unfahguine,  caft  away ! 

Have  what  Thave, 

And  live,  not  leave, 
Enamo.urcd  of  the  prefent  day  ! 

My  hours  my  own ! 
My  faults  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content !    ■      •        > 
Then  leave  one  beam 
0(  honeA  fame!  • 

.  And  fcorn  the  laboured  monument  I  .  '' 

Unhurt 
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Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  nature's  felf  Ihall  die,   ,   ' 

Time  ceafe  to  glide. 

With  human  pride. 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity!     .  • 

'^  ^    "    • 

It  is  whimfical  that  he,  who  was  foon  to 

bid  adieu  to  rhyme,  ihould  fix  upon  a  mea- 
fure  in  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  fatiety. 
Of  this  he  faid,  in  his  E^y  onLyrick  Poetryy 
♦prefixed  to  the  Poena,— ^'^  For  the  mOre  bar- 
'*  mony  likewife  I  chpfe  the  frequent  return 
**  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under  great  dif- 
**  ficulties.  But  difficulties,  overcome,  give 
**  grace  and  pleafure.  Nor  can  I  account 
**  for  the  pleafure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
**  which  the  moderns  are  too  fond)  but  from 
**  this  truth."  Yet  th^  moderns  furely  de- 
ferve  not  much  cenfure  for  their  fondnefs  of 
what,  by  his  own  confeflion,  affords  plea- 
fure, and  abounds  in  harmony* 

The  next  paragraph  in;  his  ejfay  did  not 
occur  to  him  when  he  talked  of  that  great 
turn  in  the  ftanza  juft  queued.  .  "  But  then 
**  the  writer  mult  take  care  that  the  diffi- 
**  culty  is  overcome.     That  iV,   he  mufl 

'*  make 
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*'  make  rhyme  confident  with  as  perfeA 
"  fenfe  and  expreffion,  as  could  be  expeded 
*'  if  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that  Ihackie/* 

Another  part  of  this  Bjay  will  convift 
the  follbwing  ftanza  of,  what  every  reader 
will  difcover  in  it,  **  involuntary  burlefque.^ 

The  northern  blaft. 

The  (hattcrcd  maft. 
The  fyrti  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock^  . 

The  breaking  fpout. 

Thenars  g^ne  ouf, . 
The  boiling  flreight,  the  monger's  (hock. 

But  would  the  Engljih  poets  fill  quite  fb 
many  volumes,  if  all  their  productions  were 
to  be  tried,  like  this,  by  aii  elaborate  eflay 
on  each  particular  fpecies  of  poetry  of  which 
they  exhibit  fpccimens  ? 

If  Young  be  not  a  Lyric  poet,  he  is  at 
leaft  a  critic  in  that  fort  of  poetry ;  and,  if 
his  Lyric  poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it 
Was  firft  proved  fo  by  his  own  criticifm. 
This  furcly  is  candid. 

Milbo\u-ne  was  ftyled  by  Pope  the  fair  eji 

of  Critics,   only  becaufe  he  exhibited  his 

Vol.  IV.  Bb  own 
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cwn  vcrfion  of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with 
Dryden's  which  he  condemned,  and  with 
which  every  reader  had  it  otherwife  in  his 
power  to  compare  it.  Young  was  furely 
hot  the  moft  unfair  of  poets  for  prefixing 
to  ia  Lyric  compofition  an  effay  on  Lyric 
Poetry  fojuft  and  impartial  aS  to  cbndemn 
himfelf. 

«  -      * 

We  ihall  foon  come  to  a  work>  before 
which  we  find  indeed  no  critical  £fi[ay,  but 
which  difdains  to  flirink  from  the  touch- 
ftonc  of  the  fcvereft  critic ;  and  which  cer- 
tainly>  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  fay, 
if  it  contains  fohie  of  the  worft,  contains 
alfo  fome  of  the  beil  things  in  the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  *^  Ocean," 
when  he  was  almoft  fifty.  Young  entered 
into  Orders.  In  April  1728,  not  loi^  after 
he  put  on  the  gown,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  George  the  Second. 

The  tragedy  oVTthe  Brothers^  which  was 
already  in  rehearfal,  he  immediately  with- 
drew from  the  ftage.  The  managers  refign- 
cd  it  with  fome  reludance  to  the  delicacy  of 

the 
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the  new  clergyman.  The  Epilogue  to  "The 
Brothers,  the  only  appendage  to  any  of  his 
three  plays  which  he  added  himfelf^  is,  I  be- 
lieve, ^he  only  one  of  the  kind.  He  calls  it 
an  biftorical  Epilogue.  Finding  that  Guilfs 
dreadful  tlofe  his  narrow  fcene  dented,  he,  in  a 
manner,  continues  the  tragedy  in  the  Epi- 
logue, and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the 
(hade  of  Demetrius,  aiid  punifhed  Perfeu$ 
for  this  night's  deed. 

Of  Young's  taking  Orders  fomething  ifc 
told  by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places 
the  eafinefs  and  iimplicity  of  the  poet  in  a 
■lingular  light.  When  he  determined  on  the 
Church,  he  did  not  addrefs  himfelf  to  Sher- 
lock, to  Attcrbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  bcft 
inftruftions  in  Theology,  but  to  Pope;  who, 
in  a  youthful  frolick,  advifed  the  diligent  pe- 
rufal  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  With  this  treafurc 
Young  retired  from  interruption  to  an  ob-*- 
fcure  place  in  the  fuburbs :  His  poetical  guide 
to  godlinefs  hearing  nothing  of  him  during 
half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have 
carried  the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and 
found  him  juft  in  time  to  prevent  what  RufF- 
head  calls  an  irnfrievaile  derangement. 

Bb  2  That 
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That  attachment  to  his  favourite  ftudy 
which  made  him  think  a  poet  the  furerf 
guide  in  his  new.  profefiion,  left  him  little 
tloubt  whether  poetry  was  the  fureft  path  to 
its  honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  in- 
deed after  he  took  Orders,  he  publifhed  in 
profc^  1728,  ^  true  EJiimate  cf  Human  Life, 
dedicated,  notwithftanding  the  Latin  quota- 
tions with  which  it  abounds,  to  the  Queen  j 
and  a  fermon  preached  before  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  King 
Charles,intituled,  An  Apology  for  Princes,  or 
the  Reverence  due  to  Government.  But  the 
**  Second  Difcourfc,"  the  counterpart  of  his 
**  EiHthate,"  without  which  it  cannot  be 
called  ^*  a  true  eftimate,''  though  in  1728 
it  was  announced  as  '*  foon  to  be  publifhed," 
never  appeared ;  and  his  old  friends  the 
Mufes.  were  not  forgotten^  In  1730  he 
relapfcd  to  poetry,  and  fent  into  the  world 
Imperium  PeJagi;.  a  Naval  Lyric,  writ- 
ten iff  Imitation  of  Pindar  s  Spirit,  occa^ 
Jioned  hy  His  Majefiys  Return  from  Han- 
over, September  1729,  and  the  fucceeding 
^Peace.  It  is  infcribed  to  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos* :  In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that  the 

Ode 
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Ode  is  the  mod  fpirited  kind  of  Pdetry, 
and  that  the  Pindarit  is  the  moft  fpirited 
Jcind  of  Ode.  "  This  1  fpcak/'  he  adds/ 
-with  fufficient  candour,  *^  at  my  own  very 
**  great  peril.  Bat  truth  has  an  eternal  title 
**  to  our  confeffion,  though  <wd  are  fure  to 
*•  fuffer  by  it."-  Behold,  again,  the  fairep 
of  poets.  Young's  Imperium  Pelagic  as  well 
as  his  tragedies.  Was  ridiculed  in  Field- 
ing's T!oin  T^humhi  but,  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  w^s  one  of  his  pieces  which  the 
author  of  the  l>light  7]6^«(g-i6/j  deliberately  re* 
ftifed  to  own.     '  .  -  ?  .  :       " 

*Not  long  after  this  Pindaric^  attempt,  he 
publifhed  two  Epiftlcs  to  Pope,  concerning 
the- Authors  of  -  the  Age  J  1730.  Of  thefe 
poems  one  occafion  feems  to  have  been  an  ap- 
prehenfion  left,  from  the  livelinefs  of  hi$ 
fatirei,  he'lhould  not  be  deemed  fufficiently 
leribus  fpr  promotion  in  the  Churchy 

Jh  July  1730  he  was  prefehted  by  his  Col- 
lege to  the  redtory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertford- 
ihire.  In; May  1731  he  married  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litch- 
field, and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  con- 
B  b  2  nexipn 
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ixexion  with  this  Jl<9dy  arofe  froiQi  his* father's 
acquaintahce,  already  mention<?d,  with  Lady 
Anne  Wharton>  who  wgs  coheirefe  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  in  Oxfordfhir^* 
ppftry  h?^d  lately  been  taught  by  Addifon  to- 
afpire  to  the  arms  of  nobility^  though  not 
with  extraordinary  happinefs. 

Wo  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young; 
now  gave  himfclf  up  in'fome  meafure  to  the 
comforts  of  hh  new  connexion,  and  to  the 
cxpeflations. :  of .  that . prefern\en t .  which  he. 
thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at 
leaft,  to  the  manner  in  v/hich  they  had  fo 
frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  produdion  of  his  Mufe  was  TAe 
Sea-piece,  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called 
an  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire;  who, 
when  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the 
company  of  the  jealous  Englifli  poet,  Milton's 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Death 

*  You  arc  fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thiti, 
'  *At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin; 

.  ^.^    :  From 
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Ki>om  .ike  following  pailage  in  the  poetical' 
Dedication  of  his  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  it 
feems  that  his  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it 
muft'  Be  extemporaneous,  for  what  few  will 
now  affirm  Voltaire  to  have  deferved  any  re- 
proof, was  fomethiijg  longer  than  a  diftich, 
and  fomething  more  gentle  than  the  difUch 
juft  quoted. 

No  ftranger.  Sir,  though  born  in  foreign  climes.' 
On  Dorfet  downs,  when  Milton's  page, 
With'  Sin  arfd  Death  provok'd  thy  rage, 

Thy  rage  provok^d^    who  iboth'd  ^Mh  gentU 
rhymes  ? 

^y  Dorfet  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr. 
Dodington's  feat.  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  An 
Epijile  to  Dr.  Edward  Toungy  at  Ea/ibury  in 
Dorfetjhirey  on  the  Review  at  Sarum^  1722. 

While  with  your  Dodington  retired  you  fit. 
Charmed  with  hisflowing  Burgundy  and  wit,&ci 

Thomfon,  in  his  Autumn,,  addreffing  Mr. 
Dodington,  calls  his  feat  the  feat  of  the 
Mufes, 

Where,  in  the  fccrct  bower  and  winding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

B  b  4  The 
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The  praifes  Thomfon  bcftows  but  a  few  lines 
before  on  Philips,  the  fccoixd 

Who  nobly  durft,  in  rbyme-urtfcttcrcd  vcrfc. 
With  Britilh  freedom  fing  the  British  fongi 

added  to  Thomfon's  example  and  fucccfs, 
might  perhaps  induce  Young,  as  Ve  fhall 
fee  prefently,  to  write  his  great  work  with- 
out rhyme. 

In  1 734  he  publifhed  ^he  foreign  Addrefs^ 
or  tie  befi  Argument  for.  'Peace  ^^  eccafionei 
by  the  Britijh  Fleet  and  the  Pojiure  of  Affairs. 
Written  in  the  QharaSler  of  a  Saihr*  It  is 
npt  to  be  foupd  in  the  author's  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  iill  h6pes 
of  overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  iaft 
refolved  to  turn  his  ambition  to*  forhc  tofi^inal 
fpecies  of  poetry.  This  poiem  concludes  with 
a  formal  farewel   to   Ode,  which   few   of 

Young's  readers  will  regret : 

.  *    .  ■.    ■   _ .    .,.:     ■  ;'       'a-    -r'.    . 

Myihell  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  t^plaud^ 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  Genius  cali'd  abroad, 
^dieu!  '"   '  --^  "'    ■''-  * 

'•    •      '   ■     •«    '  ^    "    In 
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In  a  fpecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own  he 
next  tried  his  ikill,  and  fuccceded* 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  174 1  •  She 
had  loft  in  her  life-time^  at  feventeen  years  of 
age,  an  amiable  daughter,  who  was  juft  mar- 
ried to  Mr^  Temple^  fon  of  Lord  Palmerilon. 
This  was  one  of  her  three  children  by  Co-, 
lonel  Lee.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  remain 
after  his  wife*.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have 
always  been  confidered  as  Philander  and  Nar- 
cifla.  If  they  were,  they  did  not  die  long  be- 
fore Lady  E.  Young.  How  fuddenly  and  how" 
nearly  together  the  deaths  of  the  three  perfons 
whom^e  laments,  happened,  none  who  has 
read  the  Nig&t  thoughts ^\7inA  who  has  not 
read  them  ?  jneeds  to  be  informed. 

.  Infatiate  Archer !  coqld  not  one  fuffice  ? 
TJ^y  O^aft  flew  thrice  j  and  thrice  my  peace 

was  flain ; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fiU'd  her 

horn. 

To  the  forrow  Young  felt  at  his  lofles  we 
are  indebted  for  thefe  poems.     There  is  a 

*  The  Irifli  Peerage,  if  authentic,  in  the  account  of 
J^ord  PfJn^crftoA's  ftmily,  fomeVhat  confiifes  this  l?ufi- 
jWfs  i  hut  I  take  what  I  have  related  to  be  the  faft. 

pleafure 
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plcafure  fare  in  fednefs  which  moumcreoifly 
know.  Of  thefe  poenis  the. two  lor  three: 
firft  have  been  perwfed  perhaps  more  eagerly, 
and  more  frequently,  than  the  reft.  When 
he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  tis  grief 
was.  naturally  either  diminifhed  or  exhaufted. 
Wc  find  the  fame  religion,  the  fame  plety-^; 
but  we  hear  le6  of  Philander  and  of 
Narcifla. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  in  her  bridal  [baUr  zt 
Nice.  Young,  with  the  reft  of  her  family,, 
accompanied  her  to  the  continent. 

I  flew,  I  fnatch'd  her  fiom  the  rig^d  Nprth> 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

The  poet  feems  to  dwell  with  more  melam-' 
choly  on  the  deaths  of  Philander  and  Nir- 
ciffa,  than  of  his  wife.  But  it  is  6nlj^Tof 
this  reafon.  He  who  runs  and  reads  may 
remember,  that  in  the  Night  Thoughts  Phi- 
lander and  Narciffa  are  often  mentiqned,  and 
often  lamented.  To  recolle(5k  larajpiitationS 
over  the  author's  wife,  the  memory  muft 
iiave  been  charged  with  diiUn^  r  pai&igcs. 
This  Lady  brought  him  one  child,  Frcdc,* 
8  .       ^  ricKi 
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rick,  now  living,  to  whom  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domeftjck  grief  is,  in  the  firft  in- 

ftance,  to  be  thanked  for  ,thefe  ornaments  to 

our  language  it  is  impoffible  to  deny.     Nor 

would  it  be  common  hardincfs  to  contend, 

that  worldly  difcontent  had  no  hand  in  thefc 

joint  produftions  of  poetry  and  piety.     Yet 

am  I  by  no  means  fure  that,  at  any  rate, 

we  fhould  not  have  had  fomething  of  the 

fame  colour  from  Young's  pencil,  notwith- 

ftanding  the  livelinefs  of  his  fatires.     In  fo 

long  a  life,  caufes  for  difcontent  and  occa- 

fions  for  grief  muft  have  occurred.     It  is 

not  clear  to  me  that  his  Mufe  was  not  fitting 

upon  the  watch  for  the  iirft  which  happened. 

Night  "Thoughts  were  not  uncommon  to  her, 

even  when  firft  flie  vifited  the  poet,  and  at  a 

time  when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither 

for  gravity  nor  gloominefs.  In  his  Laji  Day^ 

dmoft  his  earlieft  poem,  he  calls  her  the 

nftfanchply  Maid, 

■     ■  whom  difmal  fcenes  delight. 

Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  reahns.  of  Night. 

In 
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In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  fccond 
book  of  the  fame  poem,  he  fays— r— 


•»-0h  !  permit  the  gloom  of  folcmn>mglij:  vv  ! 
'  To  facred  thought  may  forcibly  invite.     .    .    .^ 
Oh !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way,,,  .  ^^ 
To  the.bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  \ 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Graf- 
ton Is  faid  by  Spence  to  have  fent  him  a  hu- 
man fkull,  with  a  candle,  in  it,  as  a  hmpi 
and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have  ufed'  it.' 

What  he  calls  *'  The  true  eftimate/of 
*^  Hum^n  Life,'*  which  has  already  b^eg 
mentioned,  exhibits  only  the  wrong,  fide  of 
the'tapeftty-  and  being  afk^d  why-he, did  fl^f 
ihow  the  right,  he  is  faid  to  have  replied .  he 
could  not — though  by  others  it  has  been  tpM 
me  that  this  was  fitiifhed,  but  that  ^  L^yj? 
fnonkey  tore  it  in  pieces  before  there  ^ejsifteii 
iinj  copy.      .•-*;'-.  .    ,  ^^,v^j. 

.Still,  is. it  altogether  fair  to  drefs  up  the 
poet  for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloomjir 
nefs  .of  the  NigJbt  T^houghts  to  prove  the 
gloominefs  of  Young,  and  to  ihew  that'  his 
genius,  like  the  genius  pf  Swift,  was  jn  fopie 
meafure  the  fuUen  infpiration  of  difcontent  f 
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'>': ^~  .  -..  • .     .    • . 

From  them  who  anfwcr  in  the  affirma- 
tive it  {hould  not  be  concealed  that,  though 
InvtJihiUd  non  decipiunt  vr2i^  infcribed  upon  a 
deception  in  Young's  grounds,  and  Ambu-- 
lantes  in  borto  audierunt  vocem  Dei  on  a  btiild- 
ing.  in  his  garden,  his  parifli  was  indebted 
to  the.  good  humour  of  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  for  an  aflembly  and  a  bowl- 
ing greep, 

^  Whether  you  think  with  me,  1  know  not ; 
b&t the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  hrfi' bomimy  al- 
vrayfi  appeared  to  me  to  favour  more  of  fe* 
ixi&l#'Weaknefs  than  of  manly  reafon.  He 
that  has  too  muth  feeling  to  fpeak  ill  of 
Iftf^^dead,  who,  if  they  cannot  defend  them- 
ieti«s^  are  at  lealt  ignorant  of  his  abiife,  will 
bftit'hfefifate  by  the  moft  wanton  calumny  to 
deftroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation,  the  for- 
tune of  the  living.  Cenfure  is  not  heard 
lieneath  the  tomb  any  more  than  praife.  De 
nwrttiis'nil  ntji  verum — De  vivis  nil  nij^  ho- 
nuni' — would  approach  perhaps  much  nearer 
to  good  fenfe.  After  all,  the  few  hand- 
luls  of  reniaihing  dull  Which  oh Ce  com- 
pofe^  the  body  of  the  author  of  the  i\%&r 

Thoughts, 
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^houghts^  feel  not  much  concern  whether 
Young  pafles  now  for  a  man  of  ibrrow,  or 
for  2.  fellow  of  infinite  jeji.  To  this  favour 
muft  come  the  whole  family  of  Yorick. — 
His  immortal  part,  wherever  that  now 
dwells,  is  ftill  lefs  folicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  fon  of  worth  and  fenfibility  it 
is  of  fome  little  confeqnencc  whether  con-- 
temporaries  believe,  and  pofterity  be  taught 
to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate 
life  caft  a  Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening 
of  his  father's  days,  faved  him  the  trouble 
of  feigning  a  ehanwftcr  completely  deteftable, 
and  fucceeded  at  laft  in  bringing  his  grey 
hairs  with  for  row  to  the  grave. 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  fatlsfi- 
ed  with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  dif- 
pofition  for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  in- 
vent an  argument  in  fupport  of  their  in- 
vention, and  choofes  that  Lorenzo  fhould  be 
Young's  .own  fon.  The  Biographia  and 
every  account  of  Young  pretty  roundly  affert 
this  to  be  the  fail ;  of  the  abfolute  impoffi- 
bility  of  which  the  Biographia  itfelf,  in  par- 
ticular dates^  contains  undeniable  evidence. 

Readers 
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Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a  fh-ange  turn 
of  mind,  who  v^ill  hereafter  peruJEe  the 
Night  Thoughts  with  lefs  fatisfa<^onj  who 
will  wi{h  they  had  flill  been  deceived ;  who 
'will  quarrel  with  me  for  difcovering  that  no 
fuch  charaifter  as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  dif- 
graced  human  nature, or  broke  a  father's  heart. 
Yet  would  thefe  admirers  of  the  fublime 
aj|d  terrible  be  offended,  fhould  you  £tt  them 
down  for  cruel  and  for  favage. 

Of  thi«  report,  inhuman  to  the  forviving 
fon,  if  it  be  untrue,  in  proportion  as  the 
character  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical^  where  are 
we  to  find  the  proofs  ?  Perhaps  it  is  clear 
from  the  poems. 

From  the  firft  line  to  the  laft  of  the 
Night  Tiaughts,  no  one  expreflioa  can  be 
difoovered  which  betrays  any  thing  like  the 
fether^.  In  the  fecond  Night  I  find  an  esc-- 
preffion  which  betrays  fomething  elfe ;  that 
Lorenzo  was  his  friend  ^  one,  it  is  poffible^ 
of  his  former  companions;  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Wharton's  fet.  The  Poet  flyics  him  g^ 
Frund-^^n  appellation  not  very  natural  from 

a  pious 
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a  pious  incenfed  father  to  fuch  a  being  ds  h« 
paints  Lorenzo^  and  that  being  hi$  Ton. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  has  fketched  this 
dfeadful  portrait,  from  the  fight  of  fome  of 
whofe  features  the  artift  hinafelf  muft  have 
turned  away  with  horror, — A  fubjeft  more 
ftocking,  if  his  only  child  really  fat  to  him, 
than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael  Angelo;  up- 
on the  horrid  ftory  told  of  which.  Young 
compofcd  a  ihort  Poern  of  fourteen  lines  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  which  he-did  not  think 
deferved  to  be  repubiifhed* 

In  the  firft  Nigit,  the  addrcfs  to  the  Poet's 
fuppofed  fon  is, 

Lorenzo>  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee. 
'    In  the  fifth  i\%>6/ — 

And  burns  Lorcnz9  ftill  foi;  the  fublimc 
Of  life  ?  to  bang  his  airy  neft  qa  high  ? 

Is  this  a  pr<5hire  of  tlie  fon  of  the  re<ftor  of 
Welwyn  ?  ;      . 

■   Eighth  Nig^e^ 

i 
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In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  travelled  far)— 

^  'which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  fon. 

i         .  ' 

In  Ntgbt  five— 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  ClarifTa's  fate. 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes. 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth ! 

At  the.  beginning  of  the  fifth  Night  wc 
find- 
Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  juft. 
I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praife. 
i 

But,  to  cut  fhort  all  enquiry;  if  any  one 
of  thefe  paiTages,  if  any  pafiage  in  the  poems 
be  appilicable,  my  friend  fhall  pafs  for  Lo« 
renzo.      The  fon  of   the  author  of    the 
Night  I'houghts  was  not  old  enough,  when 
they  were  written,   to  recriminate,  or  to 
be  a  father.     Hie  Night  I'houghts  were  be- 
gun immediately  after  the  m^ournful  events 
of  1 741.     The  firft  M^fo/  appear  in  the 
books  of  the  company  of  Stationers,  as  the 
S   property  of  Robert  Dodfley,  in  1742.    The 
\  Preface  to  Night  Seven  is  date4  July  the  7th, 
*^744.     The  marriage,    in  confequence  of 
i  Vol,  IV.  Cc  which 
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which  the  fijppoicd  LoxinzQ.  yf,%9  h^tn, 
pened  in  May  1731.  Young's  child  was 
not  born  till  Jiiile  1733.  ^^  ^H^  ^^^^  Lo- 
renzo, this  finifhed  infidel,  this  father,  to 
whofe  education  Vice  had  for  fome  years  put 
the  laft  hand,  was  only  eigjbt  jreai^  old* 

An  anecdote  of  this,  cruel  fort^  Tq  open  to 
contradidlion,  fo  impoffible  to  be  true,  who    | 
i'ould  propagate  ?  Thus  eafily  are  blafted  the    j 
reputations  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo-?  '  ixcfeim  the 
readers  I  have  mentioned.  If  he  Was  not  his 
fon,  which  would  have  been  finely  terrible, 
tyas  he  n6t  hi«  riejiheW,  his  coufin  ? 

Thefe  are  4uefti<Mis  which  I  do  not  pre-* 
tend  to  anfwer^  For  the  fafce  of  human  na^ 
turCy  I  could  wifh  Lorenzo,  to  have  befen  only 
the  creation  of  tihc  Poet's  fancy-^no  more  th^ 
the  (^intius  of  Antl  Lucretijis,  jfua  mmm 
fey s  Polignac^  qmemvis  Atbeum  mieliige.  That 
this  was  the  f:afe>  many  exprc^ons  in  th« 
Night  TChougbts  Would  feem  to  prove,  did  Mt 
a  paffage  in  Night  Eight  appear  to  fhew  that 
he  hadfomebbdy  in  his  eye  fbr  .th<e  ground- 
work at  leaft  of  the  painting.     Lovelace  or 


.^ 
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t^orenzo  cwy  b?  feigned  chvaders;  hm  g 
writer  (iojes  not  feign  a  name  of  wh}ch  hfi 
only  gives  the  initial  letter. 

Tell  not  Cdifta.    She  will  laugh  thee  dead^ 
Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L*-i-. 

The  Bipgraphia,  not  fatisfied  with  point-* 
ing  out  the  fon  of  Youngs  in  that  fon*s  life* 
time,  as  his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of 
its  way  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fon,  and  tells 
of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  college  at 
Oxford  for  mifbehaviour.  How  fuch  anec*. 
dotes,  were  they  true,  tend  to  illuftratc  the 
life  of  Young,  it  is  not  cafy  to  difcover*  If 
the  fon  of  the  author  of  the  Nig6t  l^bougbts 
was  indeed  forbidden  his  college  for  a  time, 
at  one  of  our  Univerfities,  the  author  of  P^f- 
rhdife  Lt>Jl  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been 
difgracefully  ejected  from  the  other^  From 
juvenile  follies  who  is  free  ?  But,  whatever 
the  Biograj^ia  choofes  to  relate,  the  fon  of 
Young  experienced  no  difmiffion  from  his 
'  college  either  lafting  or  temporary* 

'*•  Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a 
fecohd  youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame 
time  the  ^xp»i€nce  of  that  which  is  paft,  he 

C  c  2  would 
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would  probably  fpend  it  difFercfltly-^whb 
would  not?--*he  would  certainly  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  lefs  uneafinefs  to  his  father.  But, 
from  the  fame  experience,  he  would  as  cer- 
tainly, in  the  fame  cafe,  be  treated  differently 
by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet;  poets,  with  reverence 
be  it  fpoken,  do  not  make  the  beft  parents. 
Fancy  and  imagination  feldom  deign  to  ftoop 
from  their  heights;  always  ftoop  unwilling- 
ly to  the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof 
fronx  vulgar  life,  they  purfue  their  rapid 
flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  de- 
fcend  not  to  earth  but  when  obliged  by  ne- 
ceffity.  The  profe  of  ordinary  occurrences 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poetry* 

He  who  is  conncdted  with  the  Author  of 
the  Night  "Thoughts  only  by  veneration  for 
the  Poet  and  the  Chriftian,  may  be  allowed 
to  obferve,  that  Young  is  one  of  thofe  con- 
cerning whom*,  as  you  remark  in  your  ac- 
count of  Addifon,  it  is  proper  rather  to  fay 
"  nothing  that  is  falfe  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  fon  of  Young  would  almoft  fooncr, 
I  know,  pafs  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf 

vindicated,  \ 
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vindicated,  at  the  expcnce  of  his  father's 
memory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  was  blame- 
able  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is 
furely  praife-worthy  in  a  man  to  lament, 
and  certainly  not  only  unncceflary  but  cruel 
in  a  biographer  to  record.. 

Of  the  Night  T'boughts,  notwithftanding 
their  author's  profeffed  retirement,  all  arc 
infcribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names.  He 
had  not  yet  weaned  himfelf  from  Earls  and 
Dukes,  froni  Speakers  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Treafury, 
and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  In  Night 
Eight  the  politician  plainly  betrays  him- 
felf— 

Think  ho  poft  needful  that  demands  a  knave. 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  fhifting  hands. 
So  P: —  thought  f  think  better  if  you  can. 

Vet  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  at  the  conclu-^ 
iion  of  Night  Nine,  weary  perhaps  of  court- 
ing earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  foul. 

Henceforth 
Thy  patron  he,  whofe  diadem  has  drojpt 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  i  Eternity  thy  prize ; 
And  kave  the  racei-s  of  the  world  their  own.  , 
C  c  3  The 
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TJie  Fourth  A%&/  was  addrcffcd ,  b^r  <  ^^  a 
"  Much-indebted  Maib' '  to  the  HAiioaratile 
Mr.  Ybricfe,  now  Lord  Hardwicke ;  who 
meant  to  have^  laid  the  Mufc. imdar  iKll 
greater  obligations,  -by  the  livii^of  SJieflfield 
in  EfTex,  if  it  had  become  vacant. 


.    The  Fjril  N^gH  conclude?  w^th-  this , 

^^^—^  •     ^  ui ;.  .'•  '-:; 

.   Dajk,  tjjiough  not  blind,  like  ^tr  .M^id^pf 
Or  Milton,  thee.    Ah!    could  J.  r^ch.jrpwr 
ftrain;.^   .  ..  ,    .^.;         ..  ^  ,  ,,       r     ..  ^. 
Qr  his  who  made  M^onides  our  awn ! 
^Man  too  he  fung..  JmmortaJ  man  ICng, 
Oh  had  he  prcft  his  theme,  purfued  the  tratk 
Which  opens  out  of  darkneft  into  dayl 
Oh  had  he  mounted  pp. his.  wing,pf..|irej  '  • 
Soar'd,  where  I  fink,  ^nd  fungjn^q^ip/^ij  nift^ 
Ho\v  h^d  it  bl(?fl:  majfikjad,  ^nd.;;efcuedtjT»cJ 

To  the  author  of  thefe  lines  was  dedicated, 
in  1756,  the  firfl:  volume  of  an£J^f(?lz  \^^ 
VTritings  and  Gcriiiis  of  PvpCy  which  attempt- 
ed, whether  jufl'ly  ornot,  to  ^luck  from 
Pope  his  }Fmg  of  Fire,  and  to  reduce  him 
to  a  rank  at  leaft  one  degtee  Idwef  than  the 
firft  clafs  of  Englifh  poets.  Hftit^g  ac- 
ce|>ted  and  approved  the  dedication,  hViwjn- 

tenanced 


I 
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t^nanced  this  attack  upon '  the  fame  of  him 
whom;hc  iitwJccfas  his  M\x&. 

...    1,..   .  ... , ...  ,.  ■ 

Partjof.^^  papcr^fparing"   Pope's  .Third 

Book  151:1  >ihe'Oi^^r^yd?ppfit€^  in  the  Mu- 
feum,  ks  mntihn  upon  the  back  of  a  Letter 
figned  E..Taun^y  which  is  clearly  the  hand- 
writing off  our  Young.  The  Letter,  dated 
only  May  the  2d,  feems  obfcure  /  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  friendfhip  he 
requefts  Was  a  literary  one,  and  that  he  had 
the  higheft  literary  opinion  of  Pope.  The 
requeft  was  a  prologue,  1  am  told. 

♦*  Dear  Sir,  May  the  id. 

**  Having  been  often  from  home,  1  kno\;^ 
"  not  if  yqu  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
'*  calling  on  me.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  t 
**  much  want  that  inftance  of  youf  friend- 
;*'  ihip  I  jpentioned  in  Qiy  laft;  a  frieoi^fliip 
►^'  I  am.  very  fen  fiblc  I  can  receive  froiji  .no 
'*  one  but  ypurfejf.  I  f^.ould  not  \irg<5  ti]^5 
**  thing  fp  much  but  for  very  particular  rw* 
"  ion^i  nof  can  you  be  ^t  a  lofs  to  conceive 
^*  hoiiy  a  trifle  of  this  nafure  may  be  of  feriQU$ 
^*  moment  to  me;  and  while  I  am  in  hopes 
**  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice 
C  c  4  '*  about 
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"  about  it,  I  flxall  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to 
*'  make  any  further  ftepwkhotrt  it;  I' know 
"  you  are  much  engaged',  and  onty  hd^  to 
•*  hear  of  you  at  yosir  entire  Iciftii^c.       "-"^ 
**  I  am.  Sir,  your  moft  faithful^ 

*^  and  obedient  ferviht, 

"  E.  Young." 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  {kys,  in 

Nig^t, Seven ;      .         .  * 

Pope,  who  could*ft  make  immortals,  art  thou 
dead?  >         , ,    • 

Either  the  Efay,  then,  was  dedicated  t6  a 
patron  who  difapproved  its  dodrine,  which 
I  have  been  fold  by  the  author  was  riot  the 
cafe  J  or  Youngs  in  his  old  age,  bgrtere^  fpr 
•a  dedication  an  opinion  entert^ned  pf  h^?- 
friend  through  all  th^t  part  of  life/wrh^Q  l^p 
muft  have  been  beft  able  to  form  opinipps*.. 

From  this  accbunt  of  Yotingy  twd  t^r  thre^' 
fhoft  paflages,  whidhf  flahd  almdft  togeihcr 
in  'Night  Four^  fhould  hot-  be  c^duded. 
They  afford  a  pidure,  by  his  owti*  haiid', 
from  the  fludy  of  which  my  readir^  tnay 
choofe  to  form  their  Qwn  opinion  of  the.  fca>^ 
tures  of  his  mind,  and  the  complexion  of 
his  life.  :/..  :  :   . 

Ah! 
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Ah  me !  the  dire  effefb 
Of  jeering  heret^^  of  death  defrauded  longi 
Of  old  &  gracious  (and  let  that  fuffice), 
A^  "Very  nufftp-  knows  me  not.. 

IVe  been  fo  long  remembcr'd,  Vm  forgot. 

When  in  his  courtier's  ears  I  pour  my  plaint. 
They  drink  it  as  the  Nedar  of  the  Great ; 
Andfqueezemy  hand,  and  begmecometo-montw. 

Twice-told  the  period  fpent  on  ftubborn  .Troy, 
Coujt*f|ivour>  yet  untaken,  I  htftegt,      i 

•I  .'  •  * 

If  ^is  fong  lives,  Pofterity  Ihall  know. 

One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred, 

Who  thought  ev'n  gold  might  come  adaytoolate; 

Nctf  on  his  lubtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  fcheme 

Fdf' future  vacancies  in  church  or  ftate. 

Deducft  from  the  writer's  age  tmce  told  the 
period  Jpent  on  fivhhrn  Troy,  and  you  will 
ftUJ,  leave  him  more  than  40  when  h^  ^tc 
down  to  the  miferable  fiege  of  court  f«ivo«r. 
He. ba^  before  told  us  ^        , 

.    *t  A  fool  at  40  is  a  fool  indeed/* 
After;  all,  the  fiege  feems  to  have  been  ralftd 
only  in  confequence  of  what  the  General 
thought  his  death  bed. 
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By  thcfe  cxtfa<)fdmary  Poems,  written  af^ 
ter  he  wa?  fixty,  cf  which  I  hive  beeir  Icjd  t6 
fay  (o  much,  I  hope,  by  the  wifli  of  doing 
juftice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the 
defire  of  Young  to  be  principally  known. 
He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  he  pub- 
'liflied  hirmfclf,  T^e  Works  of  the  Author  of 
the  Night  thoughts.  While  it  is  remembered 
that  from  thefe  he  excluded  many  of  his 
writing?,  let  it  t\ot  be  forgotten  tl^^^t  the  re- 
jc(5ted  pieces  con^tajuned  nothing  prejudicial 
to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or  of  religion.    Were 
every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 
publifhed,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in 
a  lefs  refpedtable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more 
defpicablc  as  a  dedicator:  he  would  not  pafs 
for  a  worfe  chriftian,  or  for  a  wdrle  man. — 
This  enviable  praife  is  due  to  Young.    Can  it 
be  claimed  by  every  Writer  ?  His  dedications, 
after  all,  he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  fup- 
prefs*     They  all,    I  believe,    fpeak,   not  a 
little  to  the  credit  of  hie  gratitude,  of  fa- 
vours received;  arid  I  know  not  wh^her  the 
author,  who  has  once  folemnly  printed  an 
acknowledgement  of  a  favour, ^owld-IBot 
always  print  it. 

Is 
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Is  it  ta  the  credit  ot  to  the  difcredit  of 
Youngty  tsa  poety  that  of  his  NigJbt  VCbougbts 
the  French  zrc  particularly  fond  ? 

-  Of  the  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk^ 
dated  i^^o^  all  I  know  i's»  that  I  find  it  in 
the  late  body  cjf  Engliih  Poetry,  ai^4  that  I 
am  fbrry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithftanding  the  farewell  which  he 
feerlifea  t(>  have  taken  in  the  Night  Thought^ 
6f'c\^fery' thing  which  here  the  leaft  refem- 
blarice  to  ambitibn,  he  dipped  again  in  po- 
litics.-^^  In  "1745  he  Wrote  RefieStions  on  the 
puiUdJt  Situation  of  the  Kingdom^  addrejfed  to 
th^'Duke  of  NewcaJlTe — ^indignant,  as  it  ap- 

{icars,  to  behold 
iV  :r  .y-  ■ 

f— a  pope-Jbred  Pri^cdifng  Crawl  aihore, 
H^snd  wljiftle  cut-thrpat^,  with  th<rfe  fwords  that 

^  fcrap'd 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fuftcnancc. 
To  cut  his  paflage  to  the  Britilh  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Night 
Thought.  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as 
thecondufion  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  though 
|ie  did  hot  jgather  it  with  Jiis  other  work$. 

Prefixed 
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Prefixed  to  the  fecond  cdition^  of  Howe's 
i^^mt  Meditations  is  a  Letter  from  Young, 
dated  January  1.9,  .1752,  addrefied  to  Archi- 
bald Macauly,  Efq;  thanking  him  for  the 
book,  which  he  fays  **^  he  fhall  never  lay  far 
•*  out  of  his  reach;  for  a  greater  denibnftra- 
**  tion  of  a  found  head  and  a  fincere  heart  he 
*•  never  faw." 

In  1753,  when  7'Ae  Brothers  had  lain  by 
him  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
ftage.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been 
acquired  by  fervility  of  adulation,  he  now 
determined  to  deduift  from  it  no  inconfiderable 
fum,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gofpel.  To  this  fum  he  hoped 
the  profits  of  TAe  Brothers  would  amount. 
In  his  calculation  he  was  deceived  i  but  by 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  play  the  Society  was 
not  a  lofer.  The  author  made  up  the  fum 
he  originally  intended,  which  was  a  thoufand 
pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  ,he  printed 
was  a  profe  publication,  entitled,  TAe  Centaur 
not  f^ulous^  in  foe  Letters  to  a  Friend  an  the 
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hife  m  Vi^gue.  The  conclufion  is  dated  No* 
vcmbcr  39,  .1754.  In  the  third  Letter,  is 
delccil^ed-  the  death-bed  of  the  gayy  young, 
noble^  ingenious y  accomplijhed,  and  moji  wretch^ 
ed  Alfiamont,  His  laft  words  were  —  "  My 
**  principles  have  poifoned  my  friend,  my 
**  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my 
"  unkindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife  !'*  Ei- 
ther Altamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the  twiii 
produdlipp  of  .fancy,  or  Young  was  unlucky 
enough  to  know  tvvo  charaiSers  who  bore 
no  littlp  fcfemblance  to  each  other  in  perfec^ 
tipn  of  wickcdnefs.  Report  has  been  accuf- 
tpmed  tp  caU  Altamont  Lord  Eufton. 

fthe  Old  Marts  Relapfey  occafioned  by  an 
Epiftle  ^o  Walpole,  if  it  was  written  by 
Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  mull  have 
been  written  very  late  in  life.  It  has  been 
feen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mifcellany  publifhed 
thirty  years  before  his  death, — In  1758,  he 
exhibited  The  Old  Mans  Relapfe  in  more 
than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedica- 
tor, and  publifliing  a  fermon  addreflcd  to  the 
King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prpfe  on  Original 
Compofitiony  addreflcd  to  Richardfon  the  au- 
thor 
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thor  of  Clarijfa^  appeared  in  1759.  Though 
he  dcfpairs  *'  of  breaking  through  the  frozen 
**  obftruftions  of  age  and  care's  incumbent 
^*  cloud,  into  that  flow  of  thought  and 
•*  brightnefs  of  expreflion  which  fubjcds  fo 
*'  polite  require ;''  yet  is  it  more  like  the 
produftion  of  untamed,  unbridled  youth,  than 
of  jaded  fourfcore.  Some  fevenfold  volumes 
put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  fevenfold  chan- 
nels of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration* 

^ >  oflria  fcptcm 

Pulvcrulcnta  vocant,  fcptcm  fme  fluminc  valles. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus's  iron 
money,  which  was  fo  much  lefs  in  value 
than  in  bulk,  that  it  required  barns  for 
ftrong  boxes  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five 
hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the 
land,  we  mufl  travel,  he  fays,  like  Jofcph's 
brethren,  far  for  food ;  we  muft  vifit  the 
remote  and  rich  antients.  But  an  inventive 
genius  may  fafely  flay  at  home ;  that,  like 
the  widow's  crufe,  is  divinely  repleniftied 
from  within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous 
delight.  He  afks  why  it  fhould  feem' alto- 
gether impoffible^  that  Heaven's  latcfl:  edi- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  moft 
€orred:>and  fair?  And  Jdnfon,  he  tells  us, 
was  very  learned,  as  Sampfon  was  very  flrong, 
to  hiB  own  hurt*  Blind  to  the  nature  of 
tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his 
head,  and  buried  himfelf  under  it. 

Is  this  *^  care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  **the 
^^  frozen  obftrudlions  of  age  ?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  feverely  cenfured  for 
his  •*  fall  from  Homer's  numbers,  free* as  air, 
•*  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  fpheres,  into 
**  childifh  {hackles  and  tinkling  founds;  for 
"  putting  Achilles  in  petticoats  a  fccond 
**  time  /' — but  we  are  told  that  the  dying 
fwan  talked  over  an  Epic  plan  with  Young  a 
few  weeks  before  his  deceafe. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this 
letter  was,  as  he  confeffes,  that  he  might 
eredt  a  monumental  marble  to  the  memory 
of  an  old  friend.  He,  who  employed  his 
pious  pen  for  almoft  the  laft  time  in  thus  doing 
juftice  to  the  eixemplary  death- bed  of  Addi- 
son, might  probably,  at  the  clofe  of  his 
own  life,  afford  no  unufeful  leiTon  for  the 
deaths  of  others. 

h  In 
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In  the  poftfcript  he  writes  to  Richait^fof!, 
that  he  will  fee  in  his  next  how  far  Addllbn 

is  an  original*     But  no  other  letter  appears. 

■  t* 

The  few  lines  which  fland  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion, 2Lsfent  by  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Toung, 
not  long  before  bu  LordJhip*s  deaths  were  in- 
deed fo  fent,  but  were  only  an  introduiSidn 
to  what  was  there  meant  by  I'be  Mufe^sbitejl 
Spark.  The  poem  is  neceffary,  whatever 
may  be  its  merit,  fihce  the  Preface  to'  It  is 
already  printed*.  ,  LprcJ.  Melooflpkbe  cjilMd  his 
Tufculum  La  Trappy*  /     ..   ;  .        ..  i  A' 

"  Love  thy  country,  wifhitvrcll,  ] 

Not  with  too  intenfe  a  care, 
'Tis  enough,  that,  when  it  fell,    '        -   1   -*  i 

Thou  its  ruin  didft  not  fhare. 

Envy's  cenfure.  Flattery's  praife. 

With  unmov'd  indifference  view; 
Learn  tp  tread  Life's  dangerous  |T)a?en;.Y    *' 
.,    With  unerring  Virtue's  Glue> 


Yoid  6f  ftfong  defii-e  and  fear, 
^  Life's  wide  ocean  truft  no  more';  ' 
Strive  thy  little  bark  to  fteer  •     '     - 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  ftiore. 


A 


J; 


Thus 
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Thus  prepar^d^  thy  Ihortcn'd  faU 
Shallj  whene'er  the  winds  increafe^ 

Seuing  each  propitious  .gale»  ^ 

Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace* 

Keep  thy  conlcicnce  from  offence. 

And  tempeftuous  paffioris  free. 
So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence, 

Eafy  ihall  thy  paffage  be  1 

Eafy  ihall  thy  paflage  be, 

Chearful  thy  allotted  ftay. 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee  j 

Hope  Ihall  meet  thee  on  the  way  -, 

Truth  ihall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  felf  ihall  let  thee  in. 
Where  its  never-changing  ftate 

Full  perfcftion  Ihall  begin." 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 


u 
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•*  Dear  Sir, 

**  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you 

**  for  your  aniufement ;  I  now  fend  it  you 

**  as  a  prcfent.     If  you  pleafc  to  accept  of 

^^  it,   and  are  willing  that  our  friendfhip 

.  *'  ftiould  ,bc  known  when  we  are  gone,  you 

/'  will  be  pleafcd  to  leave  this  among  thofc 

;  vVoL.  IV.  Dd  *'  of 
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^'  of  your  own  papers  that  may  po^bly  fee 
'•  the  light  by  a  poftbumaus  |:)utticition. 
"  God  fend  us  health  while  we  ftay,  and  an  ' 

"  eafy journey!    ' '  ''''"■ 

*'  My  dear  Dr,  Youixgj,    • 
".  Your5,  mbft  cordj^Uy, 

".  Meilgdmbe/' 

In  1762,  a  fliort  time  before  his  death,* 
Young  puhVifhtd  Re/lgnatfon.  Notwiih- 
ftanding  the  manner  in  which '  it  was  really 
forced  from  him  by  the  world,  criticilm ' has 
treated  it  with  no  common  feverity.  If  it 
fhall  be  thought  ndt  to  cfefetvethic-  hdgheft 
praife,  on  the  otflef  ^jSde  ^oF  foUffeone  by 
whom,  except  by  Newton  'and  *  By  Waller, 
has  praife  been  merited )     -         -  ^     - 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion 
of  Shakipeare,,  I  ztA  indebted  f6r  the  hiftbry 
of  Refignation.  Gbferving  that  Mrs;  Bof- 
cawen,  in  the  midft  of  lier  grief  for  the 
lofs  of  the  ddmiral,  deriv<^d  confel^ion  frbin 
•the  perufal '  of  thd  Night  T^h^ugFts,  'Mrs. 
Mbht^gii'  propof^d  a  vifit  \6  ihi  aulfhor. 
'Prom  conVeriing  with  Y6uftg  Mrs.  Bbf- 
cawen  dejived  ftill  further  do^nfelition,  and 
to  that  vifit  (he  and  the  world  w.ere  indebted 
-  I  '  •  for 
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for  this  poem.  It  compliments  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu in  the  "following  lines  : 

»  '    .      '       • 

Yet,  write  I  muft*     A  Lady  fues. 

How  fhameful  her  requdl !   . 
My  brain  in  laboiir  with  du^l  rhyme, 
Her^s  teeming  with  the  beft ! 

And  again  »  M'  1  - 

'A  friend  you  have,  and  1  the  fame, 

Whofe  prudent  fbft  addrefs 
Will  bring  to  life  thofe  healing  thoughts 

Which  died  in  your  diftrefs. 

That  friend,  the  Ipirit  of  my  theme 

Extfafting  for  your  eafe, 
Wifl  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common  -,  fueh  as  thefe. 

,  By, the  fame  Lady  I  am  ertabled  to  fay,  in 
her  Qwn  .words,  that  Young^s  unbounded 
genius  appeared  to  greater,  advantage  in  the 
companion,  than  even  in  the  author — that 
thctchriftian  was  in  him  a  character  ftill 
more  infpired,  more  enraptured,  more  fu- 
bliqie  than  the  pp^t — ^ajftd  that,  in  his  or- 
dinary converfation, 

— letting  down  thtf  golden  chain  from  high. 
He  drew  his  audicnxre  iipward  to  the  Iky. 

D  d  2  Not* 


1 
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Notwithftanding  Young  had '^faid^  iii  his 
Conjeclurei  on  original  Compojitiony  that 
'*  blank  verfe  is  verfe  unfallait;  uncurft ; 
**  verfe  reclaimed,  rein  throned  in  the  true 
'*  language  of  the. Gods'* — ^notwithftanding 
he  adminiftered  confolation  to  his  own  grief 
in  this  immortal  language — Mr«.  Bofcawcn 
was  comforted  in  rhyme. 

While  the  poet  and  the  chriftian  were  ap- 
plying this  comfort,  ,Youjig  had  hiinfclf  oc- 
cafion  for  comfort,  in  confcquence  of  the 
fudden  death  of  Richardfon,  who  vyas  print- 
ing the^  former  part  of  the  poem*  .Of  Ri- 
chardfon's  dea,th  he  fays- . 

When  heaven  would  kindly  fet  us  free. 

And  earth's  enchantment  end; 
It  takes  the  moft  cfFeftual  means,      "'     ^ 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  Refignation  yf2iS  prefixed  an  Apology 
for  its  appearance :  to  which  more  ca^edit  is 
due  than  to  the  generality  of  Tuch  apologies, 
from  Young's  unufual  anxiety. that  no  more 
produdions  of  his. old  age  ftiould  ^difgrace 
his  former  fame.  In  his  will,  dated  Fe- 
bruary 
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bruary  1760,  he  defires  of  his  executors, 
in  a  particular  manner^  that  all  his  manu- 
fcript  books  and  writings  whatever  might  be 
burncdi  except  his  book  of  accounts. 

In  September  1764  he  added  a  kind  of  co- 
dicil, wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  intreaty 
to  his  houfekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000  A 
**  that  all  his  manufcripts  might  be  deftroy- 
**  cd  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  which  would 
*'  greatly  oblige  her  deceafedyr/VW." 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  friehdfhips,  to  know  that  Young, 
either  by  ftirviving  thofe  he  loved,  or  by  out- 
li<^in^-*their  aflbdtions,  could  6nly  recolledl 
the  names  of  two  friends,  his  houfekeeper 
and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will  ^  and  it 
may  ferve  to  reprefs  that  teftamentary  pride, 
which  too  often  feeks  for  founding  names 
and  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of 
the  Night  T^houghts  did  not  blufli  to  leave  a 
legacy  to  his  ^^  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hat- 
**  ter  at  the  Temple-gate."  Of  thefe  two  re- 
maining friends,  one  went  before  Young. 
But,  at  eighty-four  '^  where,"  as  he  alks  in 
The  Centaur  J  **  is  that  world  into  which  wq 
•*  were  born  ?"  * 

D  d  3  The 
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The  fame  humility  which  marked  a  hattcf 
and  a  hovifekecper ,  for  xh^  friends  of  tjia 
author  of  xhtNigbt  T^kwghts^  had,  before  he? 
flowed  the  fame  title  on  his  fpotman,  in  an 
epitaph  in  his  Church-y<^rd  upon  James  Bar-^ 
ker,  dated  17495  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in 
the  late  colleaion  of  his  works » 

Yoong  and  his  houfekeeper  were  ridiculed, 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of 
novel  publifhed  by  Kidgell  in  "iJSS^  called 
^he  Cardy  under  the  name?  of  Dr,'  Elwe$ 
?ind  Mrs.  Fufby. 

In  April  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  at-^ 
tain,  a  period  was  put  tP  the  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  the;  laft 
three  pr  four  y^r?  pf  his  life,  b^t  JbeTC* 
tained  his  intelledis  to  the  laft* 

Much  is  told  ill  the  Biographm,  which  J 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner 
of  his  burial— of  the  mafter  and  children  of 
a  cjiarity-fchool,  which  he  founded  in  his 
parifti,  who  neglected  to  attend  their  bene- 
fador's  corpfe;  apd  of  a  bell  which  was.  not 

caufed 
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caufed  to  toll  fo  often  as  upon  thofe  occa- 
fkdm  lyeUsiiCmlty  toll.  'Had  that  htimdnity, 
vrhich^is  here  kviflicd  lapon  thipgs  of  littk 
confetjinencc  either  to  the  living  dr  to  the 
dead;  been  (hetvn  in  its  proper  plact  to  the 
living,  I  ihouldfhave  had  lefs  to  fay  about 
Louref^a*  iThcy  who  lament  that  thefc  inis- 
fortunes  happened  to:  Young,  forget  the 
praife  he  bcftows  upon  Socrates,  in  the  Pre- 
fece  to  Ntgbt  Seven,  for  f efcnting  his  friend's 
rc(jueft  about,  his  funeral.    ' 

During  fome  part  of 'his  life  Young  tvas 
abroad,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any 
particulars. 

In  his  feventh  Satire  he  fays, 

'  When, WteK battle,  I  the  field  hsLVc/een 
'l&pread  o^er  with  ghaftly  Ihapcs  which  once  were 

And  it  is  known  that  from  this  or  from 
fome  other  ^eU  he  <mcc  wandered  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  Witfc  a- claffic  in  his  hand, 
which  .he  was  •  reading  intently ;  and  had 
fome  difficulty  to  prove  that  he  was  only  an 
abfent  poet  and  not  i  fpy. 

D  d  4  The 
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The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  Svilf 
naturally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that, 
though  he  lived  almoft  forty  years  after  he 
took  Orders,  which  included  one  whole 
reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  ano- 
ther, he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  the 
leaft  preferment.  The  author  of  the  Night 
thoughts  ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which 
came  to  him  frorii  his  College  without  any 
favour,  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye 
when  he  determined  on  the  ChurcH.  pTo 
fatisfy  curiofity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  diftancc 
of  time,  far.  from  eafy.  The  parties^  them- 
felves  know  not  often,  at  the  inftant,  .why 
they  are  neglected,  nor  why  they  are  pre-, 
f erred.  The  negledt  of  Young  is  by  fome 
afcribed  to  his  having ,  attached  himfelf  to, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  .to'  his  having 
preached  an  oiFenfive  fermon  at  iSt.  James's^. 
It  has  been  told  me,  that  he  had  two  hun- 
dred a  year  in  thejate  reigji,  by  the  patron- 
age of  Walpolej  ^nd  that,  whenever  the 
King  was  reniinded  of  Young,  the  only  an- 
fyy^er.wgs,  he  has  a  penfion*  AJl-theiighit 
thrp>^'J[i  op  this  ;inquiry,  by  the  io\)smk^\ 
l^etter  from  Seckqr,  only  ferws  J)ft.  fl|»Wii4t 

what 
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what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  the 

M]f<&/r ff^<w^-6/x  folicited'prefefment, 

._f,  ..„    ,     ....     ...     .      .... 

^fl  1  'V.  Dea»ry-Qf  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758, 

'**  Good  t)r.  Young,  _ 

*^'  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  fuit- 
^*  ab}e  nptice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not 

b^n  taken  by  perfons  in  power*     But 

how  to  remedy  the  omiffion  I  fee  not, 
**  No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 
^*  me  to  mention  things  pf  this  nature  to 
**  his  Majefty.  And  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 
^'  hood,  the  only  confequence  of  doing  it 
**' 'would  be  weakening  the  little  influence, 
<*  which  elfe  I  may  poffibly  have  on  fomc 
**  other  occafions.  Your  fortune  and  your 
*^  reputation  fet  you  above  the  need  of  ad- 
^  varicement;  ^nd  your  fentiments,  above 
**  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  ac-, 
'^  count,  whichi  on  that  of  the  Public^  is 
*^  fincerely  felt  by 

**  Your  loving  Brother, 

''  THO^  Cant/' 

I 

A't4aft,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  he  was  ap- 
pdinted,  in  1761,  Clerk  of  the  Clofet  to  the 
Princcfs  Dowager. 

One 
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One  (ibftaclc  fnuft  have  ftood  »ota  little 
in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after  whicji 
his  whcde  life  panted.  Though  he  took •  Or- 
ders, he  never  intirely  /hook  oiF.  Politics. 
He  was  always  the  Lion  of  his  mafter  Mil- 
ton, patving  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.  By 
this  conduft,  if  he  gained  fome  friends^  he 
made  many  enemies. 

Again,  Young  was  a  poetj  and  ag^ifl, 
with  reverence  be  it  fpokqa,  poets^hy  pro* 
feffion  do  not  always  make  the  heft .  clergy* 
men.  If  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts 
compofed  many  fermons,  he  did  not  fobligp 
the  public  with  many. 

.  Befidcs,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,.  Yowng 
was  fond  of  holding  himfelf  out  for .  a  m^ 
retired  from  the  world*  But  he  feemcd  ^o  l^^y? 
forgotten  that  the  fame  verfe  whicl^i  contains 
oblitus  meorunty  contains  alfo  obliv\fcfndus  & 
illis.  The  brittle  chain  of .  worldly  friend- 
ihip  and  patronage  is  broken  as  eiFeftually, 
when  one  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it,  .as 
when  the  Other  does.  To  the  veffel  which 
is  failing  from  the  (hore,  it  only  appears 
that  the^  fhore  alfo  recedes. j  in  life  it  is  truly 

thus. 
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thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  wodd,  will 
find  Mmfelf,  ih-rtality^  deferted  as  faft^  if  3 
not  faftcr,  by  the  world.  The  publick  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  his 
miftrefs'— to  be  threatened  with  defertion,  in 
order  to  indreafe  fondnefs. 

Yqung  feems  to  have  been  taken  at  his 
word.  Notwithftanding  his  frequent  com- 
plaints of  being  negledted,  no  hand  was  reach- 
ed out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement  of 
which  he  declared  himfelf  enamoured.  Alex- 
ander afligned  no  palace  for  the  refidence  of 
Diogenes,  who  boafted  his  furly  fatisfadkion 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domefticjc  manners  and  petty  habits 
pfthe  author  of  the  Nigif  T'&ougAts,  I  hoped 
to  have  given  you  ap,  account  from  the  bcft 
authority  j-^but  who  fliall  dare  to  fay.  To- 
morrow I  v^rill  be  wife  or  virtuous,  or  to- 

» 

morrow  I  will  do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon 
enquiring  for  his  houfekeeper,  I  learned  that 
{he  was  buried  tvfo  days  l^ore  I  reached  the 
town  of  her  abode, 

la  a  Letter  from  Tfcharner,  a  noble  fo- 
j^eigner,  tP  Count  Haller,  Tfcharner  fays,  he 

has 


/^ 
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has  lately  fpent  four  days  with  Young  at 
Wclwyn,  where  the  author  taftes  all  the 
eafe  and  plcafuire  mankind  can  defire.  \ "  Every 
^^  thing  about  him  fliews  the  man,  each  in- 
**  dividual  being  placed  by  rule.  All  is  neat 
*^  without  art.  He  is  very  plcafant  in  con- 
*^  verfation,  and  extremely  polite/' 

This,  and  more,  may  poffibly  be  true  ; 
but  Tfcharner's  was  a  firft  vifit,  a  vifit  of 
curiofity  and  admiration,  and  a  vifit  which 
the  author  expe<5bed. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdot^p^  wjiich  w^^n- 
ders  anaong  readers  is  not  true,  that  he,  was 
Fielding's  Par/on'^ Adams.  The  original  of 
that  famous  painting  was  William  Young. 
He  too  was  a  clergyman.  He  fupported  an 
uncomfortable  exiftcnce  by  tranflating  for 
the  bookfellers  from  Greek  j;  and^  i£  he  was 
not  his  owa  friend^  was  ^t  leaft  ns^  man's 
enemy.  Yet  the  facility  with  which  this  re- 
port has  gained  belief  in  the  world,  argues, 
were  it  not  fufficiently  known,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Night  Thoughts  bore  fome  re- 
femblance  to  Adams. 

The 
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The  attention  Young  beftowed  upon  the 
perufal  of  books  is  -not  unworthy^  imitation* 
When  any  paflage  pleafed  him,  he  appears 
to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  thefe  paf- 
fages  he  beftowed  a  fecond  reading.  But  the 
labours  of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Be- 
fore he  returned,  a  fecond  time,,  to  much  of 
what  he  had  Oftce  approved^  he  died.  Many 
of  his  books,  which  I  have  feen,  are  by  thofe 
notes  of  approbation  fo  fwelled  beyond  their 
real  .bulk,'  that  they  will  not  fhut. 

What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  orfoar  in  fame! 
Earth's  higheft  ftation  'ends  in  Here  he  lies  t 
And  dufi  to  dtiji  concludes  her  nobleft  fong ! 

The  author  of  thefe  lines  is  not  without  his 

By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  fon,  it  contains 
none  df  that  praife  which  no  marble  can 
make  the  bad  or  the  foolifli  merit ;  which» 
without  Ae  dirediori  of  a  flpne  or  a  turf, 
will  ifind  its  way,  fotener  or  later,  tothcde- 
fcrving...  ,    - 

M.S. 
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'  -M.  S. 

Optimi  parentis 

Edwardi  Young,  LL.  D» 

Hujus  Ecclefias  reft. 

Et  Elizabethan 

fern,  prsenob. 

Corijugis  ejus  amantiflimfe 

Pio  &  gratiflimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  pofuit 

...  FUius  fuperftes* 

Is  it  riot  ftrange  thatthe^uthor  of  t&c 
Ni^ift  Thoughts  has  inscribed  jio  monument 
to  the  memory  of  bis  kmented  wif(^  ?  Yet 
what  marble  wiH  endure  as  lonj^  as  the 
poerhs  ?  * 

Such,  my  good  friend.  Is  the  account  ^ 
have  been  able  to  colledE  of  Young,  Th^  it 
may  be  long  before  any  thing  like  What  1 
have  juft  tranfcribed  be  neccffary  foryou,  is 
fhc^flcere  wifh  of. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

Lmcoln'sinn,  HERBERT  CrOFT,  Jun. 

Sept.  1780.  '  ^ 

,  P.  S- 
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p.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  feen 
by   you    itt   jqnanufcript    you    know^    Sir; 
and,  though  I  could  not  prevail  on  you  to 
majl^e  aiiy  aUeratiohs^  ypV  infilled.  o».  ftrik- 
ing  out  .one  paflage,  only  becaufe  it  faid, 
that*  if  J. did  not  fffiQi  you  to  live  long  far 
your  fake,  I  did  foe  the  jfake  of  myfclf  and 
of  the  world.     But  thi^poftfcript  you  will 
not  fee  before  ijt  is  printed ;  and  I  will  fay 
here,  in  fpite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myfclf  ho- 
noured a$d  bettered  by  your  fricndftiip— 
and  that,   if  I  do  .credit   to   the  church, 
after,  Khiqh  I  always  jopged,  aftd  for  which 
1,391  now  going  to  give  in  exchange  the 
bar,  though  not  at  fo  late  a  period  of  life 
as  Young  took  Orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in 
no  :6xkill  me^ure,  to  my  having  had  the 
haj^pinefs   of   calling  the    author    of   Tile 
Rdmbler  my  friend. 


OF 
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OF 'Young's  Pbcms  it  is  difftcSlt  fe  gixni? 
any  general  charafter ;  for  he  has  htf'tiii^^ 
fbrmify  of  manneir:'  one  of  his  pifeces  hagli6 
great  refemblance  to  another,     tie  Begart  t6 
write  early,  and  continued' lohg;  and'  at  S&f^ 
fcrent  times  had  different  modes' of  pocticSf '^ 
excellence  in  view,    tiis  nunibars  are  Ibme- 
times'  fmooth/  and  folnetimes  rugged  f  hSs  ^ 
ftyle  is  fdmetimes  concatenated,  and  ibmc* ' 
times  abrupt ;  fornetimes  difFufive,  aftd  fottSd*  * 
•tifnes  concife.  'His  ^lan  feems  t6  have  ftart* 
,cd  itt  liis^  mind*at  thti  'piWfent  monitifff,  iwid 
his  thotijghtfr  ajipear  kht  effefts  -of  *afiSiSc<?^?^ 
fometimes^dvitrie,  sftfel  fomctimcs  IttdkyJ-jl^tS^ 
very: little -^pciatidn  of-  judgement.  ^ ^^''•^t^**'^* 

;  He?t^as -not  bne  of  the  writers  ^ImsbT  tsi  ' 
pcrieli^e  im|>fovesV'jand  who  obfervl^lflifeil^^^ 
own  faults  become  gradually  c6fre€ki^*^tei^^^ 
Poem  on  the  Laji  Day^  his  firft'  gr&t!^|fer^i'-'' 
formance,  has  an  equability  and -pfo^plidltjr,^'^ 
which  he  afterwards  either  never  endteW6if?c9^^ 
or  never  attained*  Many  paJagraph^s-^tifB'^ 
noble,  and  few  are  mean,  yet  the  virhdlciA^^^ 
languid  I  the  plan  is  too  much  exterld^i^feiitf^ 
a  fucceffion  of  images  divides  andf 'wdaJBefli^'. 
^'  -       tHc 
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the  giwier^l  conception  ;  but  the  great  fcSafon 
^y.  ttoe  ttittlcr  is  difeppointifed  is^  tkat  the 
th«33{g^' of 'thef  La^tDay  makes  every  man 
»K>t:e  than  poetical,  by  fpreading  <>ver  his 
mipd  a  genej;al  ojxfcurjty  of  fatred  horror, 
that.oppreffes  diftin(ftion,  and  difdains  ex- 
preflloii/  .  i     ' 

.  wi- .*"  ^  •  '  .  • 

Hi^.&oiijr  of  3^/n?tf  Crcyi  was  never  popular. 
In  is;Wri*ttn  with  elegance  enough,  but  jf^^K^, 
kc^ify  ^rfiick  to  bo  pitied.    .  . 

The  XJniverfal  Pajion  is  indeed  a  Very  great 
ptfj^PBSOte.  It  is.  faidt,to  b.6  a  feci^s  Of  .Epi- 
^^ritm^  ;^  btf  t  :i£  it  r  bc» .  it  m  what  the.  author . 
int^iMkd:  hi^  cndcaVour  was  at.  the  pro- 
dudio;!  oi  ftriJLing  diftichs  and  pointed  fen- 
tetip^s^^  ;9lid  his  difl:ichs  have  the  weight  of 
fali4#i3ftim€9^>  ^fid  bis  points  thf^  £harpliefs 
of .  fffiftlfii^riltb;  Hi$  charadte/s  arf^  oftea 
felef^^lVfth  difcfcflm^nti  and.drtwA  with 
e4p^!iih»iilluftratidns,  are  ofteuihappy,  and 
hi*  ^f^fi^i*^^^  ^ten  jiaft*  His.  fpecies  of  fa- 
^ire^ifiibirtWQen  thofeidf  Horace  and  of  Juve- 
lulffixt;  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace: without 
his  J^srity  of  numbcrSi  and  the  morality  of 
.Jav^n^  with  .greater  variation  of  images. 

Vol.  IV.  Ee  He 
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He  playsv  lAde^d,  only  on  the  focfiicfiigiUi&i 
be^never  penetrates  the  rp^cBj&io£  d)e  mind^ 
and  tberffore  the  whole  power  of  hi$>  poetirf' 
is  exh^ufted  by  a  fingle  pefiiiial>  his  coaoeit^ 
pkafe-tonly  when  they  futrprift. 

.  To  tranflate  he  never  condefcendedy  dttleft 
his  ParapArafe  an  Job  may  be  coniidered  as:  a 
vfrfion;  in  which  he  has  not^  I  thinks  been 
tinfuccefsful :  he  indeed  favoured  himfelf^  by 
chuiing  thofe  parts  which  mofk  edfily^odout 
the  ornaments  of  Engliih  poetry*    :  .^^ 

.  He  had  leafl  fuccefs  in  his  lyrick  tktltempti^ 
ixi  which  he  ieems.  to.  have  been  mder  fdihe 
malignant  influence :  he  is  always  Ikbourinj^ 
to  be  great,  and  at  laft  is  only  tnpgid^'^i**  ? 

In  his  Night  Thoughts  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  vdde  difplay  of  original  poeti^^  «^Wtrie- 
'^ted  with  deep  refiedions  ahd  flrlkiii^dk- 
iions^  awildernefs  of  thought,  in^n^^hteh  the 
fertility  of  fancy  fcatteo  fiovrei»>of>e¥ir)ir  hue 
and  of  every  odour »  ;  This  isronc  o6<ihb^&w 
poems  in  which  blank  ver&  could  not^be 
changed  for  rhyme  hot  Vith  difadvaiitlge. 
The  wild  ddffufion  of  the  fentiments;  and 

the 
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theiHigreiiiN^  failles  of  imgginatioD^^  tvoul4 
IkBLVurheem  Comptd&d  and  retrained  by  coa-^ 
finempnt  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this 
vrocfcis  not  exafiajefs,  but  copioufnefs;  par- 
ticular lines  are  not  to  be  regarded;  the 
power  is  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  whole 
e^fareis  a;  magnificence  like  that  afcribed  to 
iChibefe  Plantation^  the  magnificence  of  vaf): 
iOcterM^  and  endlefs  diverfity. 

"jj^nHia,'  h£t  poem  was  the  Rejignationi   in 

which  he  made,  as  he  was  accufbined^  an 

experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and 

^fOfeooded  better  than  in  his  Qiean  or  his 

^Mitchimt.   It  was  very  falfely  reprefented  as 

:^i|MnDttP  of  decaying   faculties.     There  is 

,  Youn^  in  every  ftanza,  fuch  as  be  often  was 

in  his  higheft  vigour. 

ii  bsnJ.   \      : 

3i  I  Jii^  Ti^gedies  not  making  part  of  the.Cdi- 
.  Jidipovl^ad  forgotten^  till  Mr.  Steevens  re- 
oiixJclcdf  them  to  mjr  thoughts  by  remarking, 
^ittta^/hoibemied  to  have  one  favourite  cata- 
v7i^o|Dflie^.  as  bis  three  Plays  all  concluded 
^cMricb  liaviih  foicide ;  a  nael^od  by  whichi  as 
vpiyden  remarked,  a  poet  eafily  rids  hisfcenc 
hfof  porfoits  whom  he  wants  not  to  keep  alive. 
-.r  E  e  2  In 
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In  Bufifis  there  arc  the  greateft  ebiilliti^s  (^ 
imagination;  but  the  pride  of  Bufiris  iijfu^.h 
as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the  WiiciJ^;i§. 
tdoTemote  from  known  life  to  raife  ^\^X » 
grief,'  terro/,  or  indignation.     Thei-Rwtf/?|f^: 
approaches  much  nearer  to  human  prafltice^  . 
and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  ppfleflion 
of  the  ftage  :  the  firft  deflgn  feems  fa^gidTOd 
by  Othello 'y  but  the  reflexions,  the  incittenlfei' 
and  the  diftion,  are  original*     The?  mbrd* " 
obfervations  are  fo  introdttced,  arfd  ib^exJ' 
preflTed,  as  to  have  all  the  nbvelty^  tliia  ^oiii' 
be  required.    Of  "the  Brothers.  I  riiity^.bfcf  ilut 
lowed  to  fay  nothing,  iince  nothing  jyas  ever 
faid  of  it  by  the  Publick. 

It  mufl  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that 
it  abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much 
accuracy  or  leleftion.     When^  hejla^jlidMI 
of  an  illuftration,  he  purfues  it  beyond  ex- 
pedtation,  fometimes  happily,  as  in 'liis^  pa- 
rallel of  ^ickfiher  with  Pleafure,  v^UlWV 
have  heard  repeatied  with  apprbbktio'a  fe^^ V 
Lady,  of  whofe  piraife  he  would  have^fe^^rl 
juftly  proud;  and  which  is  very  ingeniob^/ 
very  fubtlc,  and  almoft  exaft^.hu.t^  %?^" 
time;s  he  is  lefs  lucky i  as  when,  is^j[}i^,J^^ 

Thoughts, 


I 
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^bottgbtij  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind, 
tHat'thb  orbs,  floating  in  fpace,  might  be 
calkii  the  clufter  of  Creation,  he  thinks  on  a 
cld^r  of  grapes,  and  fays,  that  they  all 
hang  oh  the  great  Vine,  drinking  the  neSfare^ 
oui  jiiice  vf  immortal  Life. 

I        • ; ' 

His  conceits  are  fometimes  yet  lefs  valu- 
able^ in  the  hajl  Day,  he  hopes  to  illuftratc 
the  reraflembly  of  the  atoms  that  compofe 
the  human  body  at  the  Trump  of  Doom,  by 
the  c^lpdlion  of  bees  into  a  fwarm  at  the 
tinklirtg/pf  ^  pan. 

The  Prophet  fays  of  Tyre,  that  her  Mer^ 
chants  are  Princes ;  Young  fays  of  Tyre  in  his 
Merchant, 
rHcr  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a  Throne. 

Ldt  burle/que  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

tJe  hgs  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and 
famJiU^r.:  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain, 
C/ims  ^ivere  paid  down.  Antithcfis  is  his 
f^y{>urite,    l^heyfor  kindnefs  hate^,  and  hecaufe 

HF^  vcrfiffcation  is  his  own,  neither  his 

blanlc'nar  hrs  rfiy-niing  lines  have  any  refem- 

*^  -^^^  Ee  3  blance 
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blancc  to  thofc  of  former  writers :  he  picks 
up  no  hemiftichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  ex- 
preflions ;  he  fecms  to  have  laid  up  no  ftores 
of  thought  or  diftion,  but  to  owe  all  Jo  the 
fortuitous  fuggeftions  of  the  prefent  moment. 
Yet  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  when  once 
he  had  formed  a  new  defign,  he  then  labour- 
ed it  with  very  patient  induftry,  suid  that 
he  compofed  with  great  labour,  and  irequent 
revifions. 

His  verfes  are  formed  by  no  certain  mo- 
del ;  for  he  is  no  more  like  himfeff /n^^iis 
diifcrent  prcidudions  than  he  is  like  otbn-s. 
He  feems  never  to  have  ftudied  {^afed^,Qflor 
to  have  had  any  diredion  but  froitt  Mfe'^fdra 
.ear.  But,  with  all  his  dQfeds>  he  WAd  ai^flian 
of  genius  and  a  poet. 

^  M 
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Op  DAVID  MALLET,  having  no 
yrrkten  memorial,  I  am  able  to  give 
ono  Qther  account  than  fuch  as  is  fupplied  by 
r  ;^  unauthorifed  loquacity  of  common  fame, 
nand  a  very  flight  perfonal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Mac-^ 
gregors,  a  clan  that  became,  about  fixty 
years  ago,  under  the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy, 
fo  formidable  and  fo  infamous  for  violence 
and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  annulled  by 
a  legal  abolition ;  and  when  they  were  all  to 
denominate  themfelves  anew,  the  father,  I 
fuppofe,  of  this  author  called  himfelf  Mai- 
Joch* 

E  e  4  David 
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pavid  Maljoch  was,  by '  tfie  '  pfe^^ry  of 
his  parents,  compelled  to  be  'Janitor  of 'the 
High  School  at  Edinburgh ;  a  meati^bffiV;^, 
of  which  Jie  did.  not  aftervvards  delig!i't'i6, 
hear.  But  he  furmounted  the  difadvantages 
of  his  birth  and  fortune;  for  when  the  fXuke 
of  Montrofe  applied  to  the  College  of  tidiri- 
burgh  ibr  a  tutor  to  educate  hi^fotis,  Md- 
locli  was  recoinmended  j  and  i  liev^r*  neatd 
.that  he  diilionoured  his  credentials.     '    '  ' 

When  his  pupils  were 'fenl.to.  ^6.\  the 
wofldy 'they  were  ent;rufted  tu  \i\^:^x^^k^f^ 
feaving-condu(3iidrtIiem;  round  Ltb^.GOatt»b«li 
circle  of  modifti  ^u-avtds,  ^ he  rctiirnBd { j*ath 
them  to  London,  where,  by  the  buftumcc^i^' 
the  family  in  which  he  refided,  he  naturally 
gained  admiffion  to  many  perfons)  ofllthe 
bigheft  rpnfc, -aind^the  highcft  chaca<aer,L  to 
wits,  nobles,  and. ftatefraen.  /  .  .  v.  .;,i,.:.ji 

Of  .his  works,  I.kpow  not  whether  I  can 
trage  the  feries.  .His  firft  produftipn.  was 
William  (^7id  Margaret '^^  \  of  which^  though 

*  *  Millet's  Willim^  ^ni  Margiwet  was  priinted  ui  h^<\xi 
HiU'?  Plain  Dealer -i  N°  36,  July  24,  1724.  In  its  ori- 
ginal ftate  it  was  very  different  from  what"  it  Is.  in  tlie  laft 
coition  of  his  works',  .     ''' 

:  it 
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it  contains  nothing  very  ftriking  or  difficult, 
he  has  been  envied  the  reputation  ;  and  pla- 
giarifip  has  been  boldly  charged,  but  never 
proy^. 


,  /bf Qt  long  after\yards  he  publiflied  the  Ex^ 
curfioi^  ,(1728);  a  defultory  and  capricious 
V|e^  of  fuch  fcenes  of  Nature  as  his  fancy 
led  ^im,  or  his  knov^ledge  enabled  him,  to 
defcribe.  It  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  fpirit. 
Many  of  the  images  are  ftriking,  and  many 
of  the  paragraphs,  arc  elegant.  The  caft  of 
Hidiion  ieems  to  be.  copied  .from  Thoorfonj 
m\ktkin'&eaf(^s  were  .then  in  their  fuH  bloflpm 
of  i^eplutotioD*  He  has  Thomlbn's .  beauties 
indiM^' faults^    <     . 

'rfiHis^  poem  on    Verbal  Criticiftn   (1733) 
.^as^i;^rittan  to  pay  court  to  Pope,    on  a 
fubjed:  which  he. either  did. not  undcrftand 
or  vi^illingly  mifreprefented  j    and  is   little 
'more  than  an  improvement,  or  rather  ex- 
.  pahfipn,  of  a  fragment  which  Pope  printed 
in  a  Mifcellany  long  before  he  engrafted  it 
i*rt&  ^  Tefgular  porai.     There  is  in  this  piece 
ipo^e  pertnefs  than  wit,^  and  more  confi- 
dence than  knowledge.     The  verfification 

i$ 
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i$'  tolerable,    nor:  can  crUieifm  -ajio^^if::  a 
higher  praife.  •    i  >i -i 

•••       •  '  -  '  .     — .  .      --rh 

His  firfl:  tragedy  was  Eurydke,  ^€ttA^^t 
Drury-Lane  in  173 1 ;  of  which  I  know 
jiot  the  reception  nor  the  merit,  hut  :ha;^e 
heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean  pcrformaaod. 
He  was  not  then  too  high  to  accept  a  Pco^ 
loguc  and  Epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,:  nei- 
ther of  which  can  be  much  commended.    • 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from shi5.  na- 
tive pronunciaiiDn  fo  as  to  be  no  ,  longer 
diftinguiflicd  as  a  Scot,  he  fecmis  .im:li»ed 
to  difencumbei*  himfelf  from  all  adhen^ijkqes 
of  his  .original,  and  took  upon  hi!of^|o 
change  his  name  from  Scotch  MaJh^kv^t^ 
Eaglifli  Malkty  without  any  ,  inGtagini^fele 
feafon  of  preference  which  the  eye  oj^jgar 
can  difcover.  What  other  proofs  he  ps^p<^i 
difrefpe£t  to  his^  native  country  I  jcnownot; 
but  it  was  remarked  of  hini,  that  he^was 
the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not 
corijmend. 
■-■'."        ■■-.'.    ^  .  ,  ■  >  J 

About  this  time  Popci.  whom  he  vifited 
f^milkrly^  publiihed  his  i^/  m Marti  h\xt 

conccale4 
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conc^led  the  author ;  and  when  Mallet  en* 
tercd  one  day.  Pope  afked  him  flightly  what 
there  was  new.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the 
netr^  piece  was  fomething  called  an  T^aj 
0tt  Man,  which  he  had  infpeded  idly ;  and 
feeing  the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  who 
had  neither  fkill  in  writing  nor  knowledge 
6f  *^his  fubje<fit,  had  toflfed  it  away.  Pope, 
to  punifh  his  felf-conceit,  told  him  the 
feciet. 

:    A  riew  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  be- 
lilg^  prepared  (1740)  for  the  prefs.  Mallet 
"%rai  emplcjyed  to  prefix  a  Life,  which  he  has 
^Wfitt*tt  with  elegance,  perhaps  with  fome 
iLffe<ftartion ;  but  with  fo  muchmore  know- 
^te^ge  of  hiftory  than  of  fdencc,  that  when 
he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marl- 
borough,   Warburton    remarked,    that  he 
^ndigllt  perhaps^  forget  that  Marlborough  was 
a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon 
Was  a  philofopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven 
from  the  palace,  and,  fetting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  oppofition,  kept  a  fcparatc  Court, 
he  end^vpured  to  enarca^  his  popularity  by 

the 
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the  patronage  of  literature,  and  made  Mallet 
his  under- fecretary,  with  a  falary  of  tWolimi- 
dred  pounds  a  year  :  Thomfon  likewife  iMA 
a  penfion ;  and  they  were  ailbciated  m^itfiib-* 
compofition  of  the  Mafque  o^ 'Alfred,  v^i<5^] 
in  its  original  ftate  was  played  at  diefderi^Sftf^ 
1740;  it  was  afterwards  almoil  wholly  cMiigt^^ 
ed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon:  the  ^ffeTgfei 
at  Drury-Lane  in  1751,  but  with  ^nd^'^^t* 
fuccefs*  '  '        '»'*^''^/^ 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  converfatioh  "^iiH 
,  Garrick,  difcourfing  of  the  diligence  Whli^if^ 
he  was  theii  exerting  upon  the  Life  dfi^iy-A^-^ 
Borough,  let  hini  know  that  in  tht^^^feffd^^ 
of  great  men,  quickly  to  be  exhibited,^ ^iifcf* 
{\\o\\\dkJind  a  nich  for  the  hero  of  the  thfeiftf^.^ 
Garrick  profeifed  to  wonder  by^iS^hat^'arb^-i^ 
fice  he  could  be  introduced-  btit  M^tP 
let  him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  aa^ticl^^ 
pation,  he  fhould  fix  him  in  a  c6hfpiiu6u/^ 
place.  ''  Mr.  Mallet,^'  fays  Garrick^  in  W' 
gratitude  of  exultation,  "  have  you  left  bit' 
**  to*  write  for  the  ftage  ?'*  MaHet^thetf^ 
confeffed  that  he  had  a  drama  -  in  his  hantl^l^ 
Garrick  proraifed  to  adt  it ;  and  Alfred  was 
produced. 

.5  *  The 
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,*Jf  he  Ipng  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the 
^IfP  ii)f.  Marlborough  •  {hews,  with  ftrong 
cqiwiftionv  how  little  confidence  can  be 
pbped  in  pofthumous  renown*  When  he 
diecJi  it  was  foon  determined  that  his  ftory 
fbould'  be  delivered  to  pofterity;  and  the 
papers  fuppofed  to  contain  the  nccejSary  in- 
formation were  delivered  to  the  lord  Molcf- 
worth,  who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Fkn- 
ders.  When  Molefworth  died,  the  fame 
papers  were  transferred  with  the  fame  de- 
Gigt;\  to  Sir  Richard  Stee^  who  in  fomc 
of  Jiii^  exigences  put  them  in  pawn.  They 
th^  jemained  with  the  old  dutchefs,  who 
iniier  will  afligned  the  taflc  to  Glov^^-and 
Millet,  with  a  reward  of  a  thoufand  pounds, 
an4  a  prohibition  to  infert  any  verfes. 
G^5]iV^P  rejeSed,  I  fuppofe,  with  difdain  the 
kgaqy^  and  devolved  the  whole  work  upon 
•Mallet  y  who  had  from  the  late  duke  of 
Marlborough  a  penfion  to  promote  his  in- 
Auftry,  and  who  talked  of  the  difcoveries 
wl^iph  ,he  made;  but  left  not,  when  he 
djf|4i.  wy  hiftorical  labours  behind  him. 

While 
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While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  fffyice  he 
publifhed  MufiapJba,  with  a  Prologue  by 
Thomfbn^  not  mean^  but  far  ijoieraoiF  to 
that  which  he  had  received  from  Mfllet-  fbr 
Jtgamemnon.  The  Epiloguey  laid,  to  he  writ- 
ten by  a  friend^  was  cooipofed  in  haAe  hj 
Mallet^  in  the  place  of  one  promifed^  which 
was  never  given.  This  tragedy  was  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Prince  his  mafler.^  It  was  aded  £ft 
Drury-Lane  in  i739>  and  was  well  xeceiycd, 
but  was  never  revived* 

In  i740>  he  produced,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  mafque  of  Alfred,  iolcon^ 
juBi^n  with  Thomfon. 

•       *        . ..  '.    r  / 

For  fome  time  afterwards  he  h^  at  4eft. 
After  a  long  interval,  his  next  work^  w^ 
Amyntor  and  Theodora  (1747),  a  loijg  ftory 
in  blank  vcrfe ;  in  which  it  cannot;  jhe:  de- 
nied that  there  is  copioufnefs  and  elegance 
of  language,  vigour  of  iibntimcnti  and  itiw^ 
gcry  well  adapted  to  take  pofleffion  ^f.  t^ 
fancy.  But  it  is  blank  yerfe.  This  .he  fojjl 
to   Vaillanjt  for.  one  hundred   and  twenty 

pounds.' 
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pounds.     The  firft  fale  was  not  great,  and 
it  is  now  loft  in  forgetfulnefs. 

^Mallet,  by.  addrefs  or  accident,  perhapsr- 
by  his  dependance  on  the  Prince,  found  his 
way  to  Bolingbroke;  a  man  whofe  pride  and 
petuknce  made  his  Jcindnefs  difficult  to  gain, 
cv  keep^  and  whom  Mallet  was  content  to 
oourt  by  an  aifl:,  which,  I  hope,  was  unwil- 
lingly pcribimed.  When  it  was  found  that 
Pope  had  clandeftinely .  printed  an  unau- 
thorifed  number  of  the  pamphlet  called  I'he 
Patriot  King  J  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  uie- 
4e&  fury,  rdblved  to  blai^  his  memory,  and 
.employed  MaUet  (1747)  as  the  executioner 
of  his  vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue, 
or  had  not  fpirit,  to  refiiie  the  office ;  and 
sms  rewarded,  not  long  after,  with  the  le- 
rgacy^of  lord  Bolingbroke's  works* 

V        .     V     «     . 

>  ^  IWBiny  €f  the  political  pieces  had  beeh 
written  during  the  oppofition  to  Walpole, 
-and  given  to  Franklin,  as  he  fuppofed,  in 
^]perpfctuity.  Thefe,  among  the  reft,  were 
claimed  by  the  will.  The  queftion  was  re- 
ferred to  arbitrators ;'  but  .when  they  de- 

cided 
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.cided  againft  Malkt,  he  refu&d^to  yidd  t^ 
the  award;  aud  by;.the  helpi. of. Miliar. the 
bookfeller  publifhed  all  that  he  could  find, 
but, with  fuccefs  very  much  belovK .  hi^ .  ex- 
pedtljition,        .1    .   ;.li  : ;,.  * 

,  In  1753,  his  imafqiic  of  Britannia,  y^9s 
aftcd  at  Drury-dLanc^  and.Jiis  tragedy  of 
Elvira  in  1763  ;  in  which  year  due  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of:  the  book. of  Entries  for 
ihips.  iu  the  port  of  Londohv  >'  ^ 

^  '  ;  '  •  "r:  '  "i  -r 
'.:  In  the  beginning  of  the  lafl:  jwrar'/ when  the 
nation  was  exafperated  by  ill  focceis^  hfe  was 
jonpfoycd  to  turn  t^ic  publlck-  vengeanoe 
uptmrByng,  and.wit>tfi  a  letter  of. accuiation 
under  the  charader  of  a  Jiiain  Man..  The 
-paper  was  with  great  indufiry.oircuJatedcand 
difperfed;  and, he^. for  his'i^fonable. inter-- 
vention,  had  a  confiderable  penfioji  beftowed 
upon  him,  which  h4  retained  to:  Jiis  d^rth. 

Towards  thtf  end  of  his  lifeihe  went  with 
his  wife  to  France;^  but  after  p:  while,  fijiding 
his  health  declining,  he  returned  alonfc  to 
England,  and  di^  iii  April  176 5. 


He 
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•  He  Wak^'twice  tnarriedy  and  by  his'  firft 
wife  had  fcvpral  children.  One  daughter,  who 
married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Ciklia, 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  j4/miJa,  which  was 
ad:ed  at  Drury-Lane.  His  fecond  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  Reward,  who 
had  a  coofiderable  fortune,  which  ihe  took 
care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  ftature  was  diminutive,  but  he.  was 
regularly  formed;  his  appearance,  till  he 
grew  /eodfpulent,  w&s  ^greeabk,  and  he  fuf- 
fer^  ip  ^o  w^int  po  recommeAdation  that 
drefe»;jcpvild  give  it..  His  converJ&ticm  was. 
elegaat-andeafy.  ..The  reft, of  his  charafter. 
maji,S  witho\it  injury  to  his  memory,  fink 
intoi  iilertce.    « 

AsaJwriter,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any 
high'clafs.  .There  is  no  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition  in  which  he  was  en^inent.  His  Dramas 
had  their  day,  a  fhort  day,  and  are  forgotten  : 
his  blank  verfefeems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of 
Thomfon.  His  Life  of  Bacon  is  known  as  it 
is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned.  ,  His  works  are  fuch  as  a 

Vol,  IV.  F  f     •  writer 
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writer,  buftling  in  the  world,  fhcwing  him-i 
felf  in  publick,  and  en^ierging  occalionally 
from  time  to  time  into  notice,  nxight  keep 
alive  by  his  peffonal  influence  |  but  which, 
conveying  little  information,  and  givijlg  no 
great  plcafure,  muft  foon  give  way,  as  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  things  produces  new  topicks  ofcofk^ 
verfation,  and  other  modes  of  amufcinfljat/ 


A  KEN- 
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A  K  E  N  S  I  D  E. 

MAJRK  AKENSIDE  was  born  on 
the  ninth  of  November,  1721,  at 
Ncwcaftle  upon  Tync.  His  father,  Mark, 
vru  a  butcher  pf  the  Prefbyterian  feft ;  his 
mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumfdcn.  He  re- 
ceived the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar- fchool  of  Newcaftlc ;  and  was  af- 
terwards inftrufted  by  Mr.  Wilfpo,  who 
kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fent  to 
Edinburgh,  that  he  might  qualify  himfelf 
for  the  office  of  a  diflenting  minifter,  and  re- 
ceived fome  affiftance  from  the  fund  which 
the  Diflcnters  employ  in  educating  young 
men  of  fcanty  fortune.  But  a  wider  view  of 
the  world  opened  other  fcenes,  and  prompt* 
ed  other  hopes :  he  determined  to  ftudy  phyfic, 
and  repaid  that  contribution,  which,  being 
received  for  a  different  purpofe,  he  juftly 
thought  it  diihonourable  to  retain. 

F  f  2  Whether^ 
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Whether,  when  he  refolved  not  to  be  a 
diflenting  minifter,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Diffen'- 
ter,  I  know  net.  •  He  certainly  retained  an 
unrieceffaryand  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he 
called  and  thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which 
fometimes  difguifes  from  the  world,  and  not 
rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  pofrefles,an 
envious  defire  of  plundering  wealth  or  de* 
grading  greatnefs  j  and  of  which  the  immci- 
diate  tendency  is  innovation,  and  anarchy, 
an  impetuous  eagernefs  to  fubvert  and  con* 
found,  with  very  little  care  what  {hall  be 
eftablifhed.        •  .     1      *- 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thofe  poets  who  have 
felt  very  early  the  rnotions  of  genius,  'and 
one  of  thofe  ftudents  who  have  very  early 
flored  their  memories,  with  fentiments .  and 
images.  Many  of  his  performances  were 
produced  in  his  youth;  and  his  greateft 
work,  The  Pkafures  of  Imaginatian^  appeared 
in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodfley,  by  whom  it 
was  publifhed,  relate,  that  when  the  copy 
was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for*  it, 
which  was  art  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
being  fuch  as  he  was  not  iticlined  to  give 

precis 
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precipitately,  he  carried' the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  advifed  him  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer.;  for  this  was  no 
every-day  writer. 

In  174 1  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  purfuit  of 
medical  knowledge ;  and  three  years  after- 
wards (May  16,  1744)  became  do<ftor  of 
phyfick,  having,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Dutch  Univerfities,  publiihed  a  thefis,  or 
diflertation.  The  fubjeft  which  he  chofe  was 
the  Original  and  Groivth  of  the  Human  Foetus\ 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  departed,  with 
great  judgement,  from  the  opinion  then  efta- 
bliflied,  and  to  have  delivered  that  which  has 
been  fince  confirmed  and  received.  , 

.  Akenfide  was  a  young  man,  warm  with 
every  notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had 
been  corjneded  with  the  found  of  liberty, 
and  by  an  excentricity  which  fuch  difpofitions 
do  not  eafily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,, 
and  no  friend  to  any  thing  eftabliihed.  He 
adopted  Shaftefbury's  fopliflj  aflertion  of  the 
efficacy  of  ridicule  for  the  difcovery  of  truth* 
For  this  he  was  attacked  by  Warburton,  and 
defended  by  Dyfon  :  Warburton  afterwards . 
F  f  3  reprinted 
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reprittted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  difcuffion 
of  this  idle  qucftion,  may  eafily  be  ^olledted. 
If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  pofition  as  the 
teft  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  queftion 
whether  fuch  ridicule  be  juft;  and  this  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truths 
as  the  teft  of*  ridicule.  Two  mert,  feariog, 
one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  danger, 
will  be  for  a  while  equally  c^ppfe4  to  .t|i/p 
inevitable  confequences  of .  cow^4iq^,  .con* 
temptuous  cenfure,  and  ludicrous  reprefpjita* 
tion  ;  and  the  true  ftate  of  both  cafes  iHu/i 
be  known,  before  it  can  be  depidcd  wh^ofe 
terror  is  rational^  and  whofc  is  ridicjulouai 
who  is  to  be  pitied^  and  who  to  bedeifpifed^L 
Both  are  for  a  while  equally  expofed  to 
laughter,  but  both  are  not  therefore  equally 
contemptible.  '  .  . 

In  the  revjifal  of  his  poem,  which  he  dic^ 
before  he  bad  finifhed,  he  omitted  the  lines 
which  had  given  occafian  to  Warbarton's 

objedtions.  .  .  ^    •    ^ 

He 
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He  publifhed,  fooii  after  his  return  from 
Lcyden  (1745),  his  firftcoUedlion  of  odes; 
and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  patr iotifm 
to  write  avcry  acrimonious  epiftle  toPultency, 
whom  he  ftigmatizes^  under  the  name  of 
Curia,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profeffion,  he 
fifft  commenced  phyfician  at  Northampton, 
where  Dr.  Stonhoufe  then  praftifed,  with 
fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  that  a  ilranger 
was  not  likely  t6  gain  ground  upon  him* 
Akcnfide  tried  the  conteft  a  while;  and,  hav^^ 
ing  deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  li« 
bcrty,  removed  to  Hampftead,  where  he  re- 
fided  more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixed 
himfelf  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a 
man  of  accomplifhmients  like  his. 

^  At  London  he  was  knowa  as  a  poet,  but 
was  ftiU  to  make  his  way  as  a  phyfician ; 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to 
great  exigences,  h\n  that  Mr.  Dyfon,  with 
ao  ardour  of  friendfhip  that  has  not  mia<ny 
examples,  allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year*  Thus  fupported,  tie  advanced  gfa- 
F  f  4  dually 
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dually  in  medical  reputation,  but  never  at- 
tained any  great  extent  of  practice,  or  emi- 
nence of  popularity.  A  phyfician  in  a  great 
city  feems  to  be  the  mere  play-thing  of  For- 
tune; his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the 
moft  pajt,  totally  cafual .:  they  that  employ 
him,  know  not  his  excellence;  they  that  re- 
je6l  him,  know  not  his  deficience.  By  an 
acute  obferver,  who  had  looked  on  the  tranf- 
adtions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  very  curious  book  might  be  written 
on  the  Fortune  of  Phyjicians. 

Akeniide  appears  not  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  his  own  fuccefs :  he  placed  himfelf  in 
view  by  all  the  common  methods ;  he  be- 
came a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  he  ob- 
tained a  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ad-, 
mitted  into  the  College  of  Phyficians ;  be 
wrote  little  poetry,  but  publifhed,  from  time 
to  time,  medical  eflays  and  obfervatioiis;  he 
became  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas'5  Hofpital;' 
he  read  the  Gulftonian  Leftures  in  Ana- 
tomy;  but  began  to  give,  for  the  Crounian 
Leisure,  a  hiflory  of  the  revival  of  Learn-, 
ing,  from  which  he  foon  defifted;  and,  in 
converfation,  he  ^ery  eagerly  forced  himfelf 

into 
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into  notice  by  an  ambitious  oflentation  of 
elegance  and  literature. 

His  Difcourfe  on  the  Dyfentery  (1764) 
was  confidcred  as  a  very  confpicuous  fpeci- 
men  of  Latinity,  which*  entitled  him  to  the 
fame  height  of  place  among  the  fcholars  as 
he  pofTefled  before  among  the  Xvits  ^  and  he 
might  perhaps  have  rifen  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion of  charaSer,  but  that  his  ftudies  were 
ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June 
23,  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


AKENSIDE  is  to  be  confidered  .as  a 
didadlick  and  lyrick  poet.  His  great  work 
is  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination ;  a  perform- 
ance which,  publifhed,  as  it  was,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- three,  raifed  expcdtations  that 
were  not  afterwards  very  amply  fatisfied.  It 
has  undoubtedly  a  juft  claim  to  very  parti- 
cular notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity 
of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  ac- 
quiiitions,  of  a  young  mind  ftored  with 
images,  and  much  exercifed  in  combining 
and  comparing  them. 

With 
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With  the  philofophical  or  rdi^us.  tcadB 
cf  the  author  I  have  nothing  to  do;  my  bu- 
finefs  is  with  his  poetry.  The  fdbje<a  is 
MTcU-chofcn,  as  it  includes  aU  images^  that 
can  ftrikc  or  plcafe,  and  thus  comprifes  every 
fpecies  of  poetical  delight.  The  only  difE-- 
culty  is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illuf-. 
trations>  and  it  is  not  eafy  in  fuch  exuberance 
of  matter  to  find  the  middle  point  between 
penury  and  fatiety.  The  parts  feem  artifici- 
ally difpofed,  with  fufficient  coherence,  fo  a< 
that  they  cannot  change  their  places  without 
injury  to  the  general  defign. 

His  images  are  difplayed  with  fuch  luxnri-f 
ance  of  exprefiion^  that  they  are  hidden,  li^ 
Butler's  Moon,  by  a  Veil  af  Light;  they  are 
forms  fantaftically  loft  under  fuperfluity  of 
drefs.  Pars  minima  eji  ipfa  Puella/ui.  Tht 
words  are  multiplied  till  the  fenfe  is  hardly 
perceived;  attention  deferts  the  mind>  and 
fettles  in  the  ear.  The  reader  wander) 
through  thegay  difFuiion,  fometimes  amazed, 
and  fometimes  delighted;  but,  after  many 
turnif^s  in  the  flowery  labyrinth,  comej  out 
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as  he  went  in.     He  remarked  little,  and  laid 
hold  on  nothing, 

« 
^   To  his  verification  juftice  requires  that 

praife  fhould  not  be  denied;  In  the  general 
fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps  fuperior 
tQ  any  other  writer  of  blank  verfe;  his  flow 
is  fnK>oth^  and  his  paufes  are  muiical  y  but 
the  cqncatenation  of  his  verfes  is  conunonly 
too  long  continued^  and  the  fall  cloft  does 
not  recur  with  fufEcient  frequency.  The 
fenfe  is  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexturp 
pf  complicated  claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  dif^. 
tinguifhed,  nothing  is  remembered* 

(^The  exemption  which'  blank  VGrCt  afibrds 
from  the  neceffity  of  doling  the  fenfe  with 
the  couplet,  betrays  luxuriant  and  ad:iv6 
ininds  into  fuch  felf-indulgence,  that  they 
pile  image  upon  image,  ornament  upon  or- 
Iiaihent,  and  are  not  eaiily  perfuaded  to  clofe 
the  fenfe  at  all.  Blank  verfe  will  therefore^ 
i  fear,  be  too  often  found  in  defcription 
^xtibefant,  in  argument  loquacious,  and  in 
jfiarfation  tirefome.  j 

'    His  didtion  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is 
iK)t  profaick,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar. 

He 
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He  is  to  be  commended  as^  having  fewer  ar- 
tifices of  difguft  than  moft  of  his  brethren 
of  the  blank  fong.     He  rarely  either  recalls 
old  phrafes  or  twifts  his  metre  into  harfh 
inverfions.    The  fenfe  however  of  his  wordsr 
is  ftrained  ;  wheij  i6^  views  the  Ganges  froM 
Alpine   heights -,    that   is,    from  mountains 
like  the  Alps.     And  the  pedant  furely  in- 
trudes, but  when  V  was  blank  verfe  without 
pedantry  ?  when  he  tells  how  Planets  ab- 
folve  thejlated  round  of  ^ime. 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of 
poetry  that  he  intended  to  revife  and  augment 
this  work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed 
^his  defign.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left 
it,  and  the  additions  which  he  had  made,  are 
very  properly  retained  in  the  late  colledion. 
He  feems  to  have  fomewhat  contracted  his 
diffufion  5  but  I  know  not  whether  he  has 
gained  in  clofenefs  what  he  has  loft  in  fplen- 
dor.  In  the  additional  book,  the  "Tale  of 
Solon  is  too  long. 

One  great  defedt  of  his  poem  is  very  pro- 
perly cenfured  by  Mr.  Walker,  unlefs  it 
may  be  faid  in  his  defence,  that  what  he  has 

omitted 
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omitted  was  not  properly  in  his  plan.  *^  His 
**  pifture  of  man  is  grand  and  beautiful,  but 
'*  unfinifhed.  The  immortality  of  the  foul, 
**  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the 
^*  appetites  and  powers  (he  is  invefted  with, 
*^  is  fcarcely  once  hinted  throughout  the 
^^  poem.  This  deficiency  is  amply  fupplicd 
**  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Dr,  Youngs 
**  who,  like  a  good  philofopher,  has  in- 
^*  vincibly  proved  the*  immortality  of  man, 
♦^  from  the  grandeur  of  his.  conceptions, 
^*  and  the  mcannefs  and  mifery  of  his  ftate  j 
^^.for  this  reafon;  a  few  paflages  are  felefted 
^*  frpm  the  Night  "Thoughts,  wjiich,  with 
*^  thofe  from  Akenfide,  feem  to  form  a  com^ 
^*  plete  view  pf  the  powers,  fituation,  and 
**^end  oi  man/'  Exercifesjpr  Improvvment 
in  Ethcutiorty  p.  60, . 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  confider- 
ed ;  but  a  ihort  confideration  will  difpatch 
♦them.  It  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  why  he  ad^ 
dided  himfelf  fo  diligently  to  lyrick  poetry, 
having  neither  the  eafe  and  airinefs  of  the 
lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  elevation  of 
the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated 
Jaand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  feem 

to 
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to  defert  him;  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuri^ 
«nce  of  expreflion,  nor  variety  of  smagea:. 
His  thoughts  are  cold^  and.  his  words  inele- 
gant. Yet  fuch  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that, 
having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poig* 
nancy  his  Epiftle  to  Curio,  he  transformed  it 
afterward^  into  an  ode  diigraceful  only  to^its 
author.  f. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  cfih  he  ikid ; 
the  Sentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature, 
or  novelty ;  the  di<5tion  is  fometimes  harfh 
and  uncouth,  the  ftanzas  ilUcdnftrud:cd  and 
tinpleafant,  and  the  rhymes  di^nant,  or 
nnikilfully  difpofcd,  too  diftant  from  each 
other,  or  arranged  with  too  little  regard  to 
ejflabliihed  ufe,  and  therefore  perplexing  to 
the  ear,  which  in  a  fhbrt  <omppiition  has  not 
time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation/ 

To  examine  fuch  compositions  fingly,  can- 
not be  required;  they  have  doubtlefs  brighter 
and  darker  parts ;  but  when  they  are  once 
found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour 
may  be  fpared;  for  to  what  ufe  can  the  work 
be  criticifed  that  will  not  be  read  ? 

GRAY, 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mr. 
Philip  Gray,  a  fcrivcner  of  London, 
WM  bom  in  Cornhill,  Novonabcr  26,  1716, 
Hi$  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Eton  ttoder  the  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his 
mother's  brother,  then  afliftant  to  Dr.  Georgp; 
and  when  he  left  fchool,  in  1734,  entered  a 
penfioner  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cambridge. 

The  tranfition  from  the  fchpol  to  ijhe  coI« 
lege  isi^  tQ  moft  young  fchbhrs,  the  time 
from  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood, 
liberty,  and  happinefs;  but  Gray  feems  to 
have  been  very  little  delighted  with  acade- 
mical gratifications }  he  liked  at  Cambridge 
neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fafliion  of 
ftudy,  a»d  lived  fullenly  on  to  the  time  when 
his  attendance  on  le^Ures  was  no  longer  re- 
quired. As  he  intended  to  profefs  the  Com- 
mon Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

4.  Whea 
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:  When  he  Bad  hccn  at  CaftibriclgS  sfl^t 
five  jfe^s,    Mr.    Horace   Walpolir-vA^i^ 
friendihip  he  had  gained  at  Btxai^^iiAiiE^ 
him  CO;  travel  wi|h  him  a^  jhis  companioHl^ 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Idlfr^^ 
aud  Gray's  Letters  contain  -  a  vcry^  pted^aRg^ 
account  of  many-  parts  of.  their- jdwpnef/^ 
!B[ut  unequal  friendfhips  are  .eifilyj^^^vSA^ll^ 
at  Plixrence  they^uarrelled^  and  |iarted^;  Wftf' 
Mr,  Walpole  is  now  content- to  ha^re  itnold^ 
that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If  wc loeklffiwrDvci^ 
wMiout  prejudice  on  the  worlds  wb  flAll-liiJ^J 
ihkt  men,  whofe  confcioufneifs  of  their  own 
merit  fets  them  above  the  conipIiahfces^^PMf- 
vility,  are^apt  enough   in'theif  iiflo<Jia*Wrr 
with  rope*i<yf^  \o  wftteh"  tMt^'c^W  q%toW'^ 
with  troubfkfome  and>-puh5tili6lft  ^Sflo^*' 
and- in  the  fervour  of  ihaeifenm^c^^jj^  m«£% 
that'attehtion  wliich  fhiy  r^ftife  ti  ^.  ^rlf^' 
they  aid,  whatever'  was  the-qii^n^j  <^<!P^4 
reft  of   their  travbls  •wasdodbt*^  irfBi^^ 
unpleafant  to  them  both.   Griy  oof^tWhS  JM*^ 
journey  in  a  manner  fuitable  ■to'^Hisr^'^^HttKPS 
fortune,  with  olily  aii-occaificn'^  ffeH^^I^  ^'^ 

.    .     ::'.■■..-.■   ,•,-,  V  ;•-.  .om^gbur 
.   •■',  .  !  :     :   i-s  •'{  niKJiatji^w 

y  .     .,■;   :    •     •         -  -.  •-•.<\<\n^Vv  iBflj 
',  .;  .VI  .aoV 
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He  retamcd  to  England  in  Septembct 
I74t»  and  in  about  two  months  afterwards 
bofkd  his  father;  who  had,  by  an  injudici^ 
OM  wit&c  of  mcmey  upon  a  new  houf^,  fo 
much  leflSisned  his  fortune^  tha^  Gray  thought 
himfdf  too  poor  to  ftudy  the  law.  He  there- 
fwt  retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  foofi^ 
afttf  becraie  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law ;  and 
where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inha- 
bitants, or  profeffing  to  like  them,  he  paiT- 
cd,  except  a  {hqrt  refidencc  at  London,  the 
rdl  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  be  was  deprived  of  Mr.* 
Weft,  the  fon  of  a. chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
friend  oh  whom  he  appears  to  have  kt  a  high' 
value,  and  who  ckierved  his  efteem  by  the 
powers  which  he  (hews  in  bis  Letters,  and 
in  the  Ode  to  May,  which  Mr.  Mafon  has 
preferved,  as  well  as  by  the  fincerity  with 
which,  when  Gray  font  him  part  of  jigrip-^ 
fina,  a  tragedy  that  he  hsd  juft  begun,  htt 
gave  an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted 
the  progrefs  of  the  work,  and  which  the 
judgement  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no.  lofs  to  the  Englifli  ftage 
that  Agrippina  was.  never  finiihed. 

Vol.  IV.  Gg  In 


410'.  (^rtL\^r^. 


fity.     He  beran  likewife  a  Latin  po^m,  de 
FrinftpiucQg%t(^ndt.  i   uji.i 


liave  excelled  m  Latin  poetry:  jpenia^  it: 
rcafonable  to  wifli' tnat^  he  fiacf^ol^fi^ 


were 


fQraerharihneis  in^jiis  Lyrkk  ftiM«r§f  W 


difcpvcr  a  ^rit^r  whpm  p:l£tice  would  quick* 

"     -  V      -' -  '-   -^^  ^'  .::   :.:rjr   •>/:.;,  C'jTih  eirfi 

fdicitou«  what  others  did^Dif  tW|^patta 
cultivated  his  leniEtd  and  eolaff|red  his  views 
without  aoy  oth^r  purpo^Te  than 'oriii^ijfov- 
i»g  and  aniofiog' htoatJ^lf;  ^tcii  MrV^lk^ii; 
Wng  eieacd  ;f^lW  ojT ,  1?(mlt^«jlft-'ted^' 
brought  him  a'  comp4wo«t  who  #iMr' JtfttiJ- 


'  ^      -^     -"      -*  c;ii 

tii^<te  to  be  liis  editCM*^  and  whofe  fondnefs 

i]^atijq«i^  ^(fhich  c^nq^  he  rea^3^1)ly  'ex-. 
Pl^j5^^'4^om^thQ  neutrality  of  a  ftrahgcjf  ixy£ 

uxfi  cx>tdaefs  of  a  critick. 

^    ■•  ^--     -      '-'       *  •-      .       ^       '■•      ■  .'\  '.J 

In  djisfetkcttiertt  lie  Wrote  (1747)  an  ode 
on  the  Deati  of  Mr.  Walpok's  Caty  and  tiie 
|[^.^^&ejrwdrd$^  attempted  a.poon  of  mprt 
j^pqt^^mce^  on  Go^rnment  and  Edufafion^ 
9f  iy<^if^h  the  fragnii^iits  which  rem«tn  liaf e) 
n^|f^,  excellent  linp^^^^^  .*.'   ^    "'''j^ 


1 


j^^jJi^jtofXt  pr^uAion  (x/750)  was  hi$ Ifaiv 
^^d  .iS^^  in  tie  Cbur€b*yard0  wlxicHt  &nd>^ 
Wfi  ^f  ;TO^"^^(^  Magazil«^  firA,  I  htlfeVtfJ 

Aft  invitation  froixi  lady  Cbbham  abdut 
^his  time  gave  ccca(k>li  to  an  odd  compofi^ 
Ifj^'q^kd  4  tf^ng  S^ry,  which  addl  little 

3V/3iv     ',i.f    I         •■  i 

^yJ^feYefalqf  Bus  |)ieces  were  publifhed  ( 1 753), 
^ty(if||5;^e%ftS,  by  Mr-  Bentley  j-  and,  f hit 
,  tfe?f.  4sgight,io  fome  f^nn  of  etW  'ihaJce  a 
,l^$)^,;<>ftJy,pMrfidfrof  leach'leaf  w^  f"'^**^?- 
''bv,v/'  Gg2    '  '        '  i 'believe 
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1  believe  the  poems  and  the  plates  t^ecpm-? 
mended  each  other  fo  well,  that  thc^  whole 
inipremon  .was  foon  bought.  This  .year  he 
loft  his  mother. 

'^  Sorpe  time  afterwards  ( 1756)  (om^^ ypW^ 
men  of  the  college,  whole  chambers  wjcrc 
'iiear  his,  diverted  thefnfelves  wJtii  difturbiM 
him-  by  frequent  and  troublcfome  iioilesi 
and,  as  is  faid,  bj^  pranks  yet  more  ofFcnfive 


LOiig  whonj^pef- 
^haps  lie  liajl' nb/ffien^ 
cpmplaint *  little '  rcgardec(,*  Vehioved^  ;^m|& 

In   iy^y  ne'  publifhed  ^heProgreJs^^^of 
.Foetry  zxvSi  The  Bard^  two  compofitions  at 
'which  tha  readers  of  poetfy  wfereit^^ff ion- 
'tent  to^  gaze^in'  <hute;iW26'^^^ 
«'ihat  tHed^  ^heW  :iMDn 

uriderftarid   tbeiii^    fhou^H  IX^kfbuiftbn' wid 
'%aV'  tii'dy  Vere  underftood  V 

works  of  Milton  and  Shakfpeife,'wn{cH^iVis 
.  the  f^ibipn  to  ^dmire.  Garricl^  wrote^  few 
^  Zincs'  in  tHeir  praife.  *  Sbme  h^r^y  ctambior 


ions 
uiiaer- 
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undertook  to  refcue  them  from  pegleq;,  and 

•Jo/Tw-^Kft  y.i  r         •'.   .  .  P...V  -v--r 

11)  a  ihortj.tiiTle  piany  were  content  to  tie 

j[ftewn  beauties  which  they  coujd  not  fpe^.   [ 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  th^t, 
"aifter  the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour 
otrefufing  the  laurel,  which  was  then  be- 
"wwea  on  M    Whitehead,  • 

^^^^^Ip^curi^^^^^      n9t  long  af^er^  drew  JhiQi 

,Way  frojp  Cambridge  tQ  alod^ijng  iie^r^tl^e 
Muicum,  where  he  refided  near  three  years, 
reading  aj^id  tranlcr^bmg;  ancy  1^  lar  as.caa 

^  Be  (fiLcqvereii^,  very  tittle  affecjted  by  two  bdes 
on  Obhvton  and  Obfcurtty^  .\^.  whicbi  Iijis 
Lyrick   performances   were  ridiculed  with 

.  mu(ch  coRtemjJt  a^d /much  ingenuity.    . 

^^^ Wheji  the  Profc;flbr.  of  Mgdetn  Hiftprv.  p. 
^C^gibri(^ge,;died,  he  was,,  as  he  fays,  qock^rfd 

r^f^^^^^^^^^^^^i?^?*^^  he  aikcd  it  of  lord  Pi«c, 

.  Wipfent  him  refufali^^and  the  place 

,^^asJ|;iy^*to  Mr,  5fO<?ket,  the  ttttORo/  Sir 

lames  tiowther,  r    ;.  ,./       ,  ^^     , 

His  9onflitutwn  was  weik,  an^  j^elieyjug 

^  mat  his  health  was  promoted^  by  exercife  and 

C  g  3  jhaogQ 


rv 
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chaoge  of  pUcc,  he  ondertoolj:  If  7^5^  ^)^[^ 
my  into  Scotland,  of  which  hie  accbuntrJMb 
fv  BB  it  extends,  isLVcry  curious  and  die^t  ^.^ 
fpr^as  his  corniprehiaifion  was  aipple,  his  cu.-^ 
nofitry  ^tended  to  all  the  workj  of  art,^  aJJ^^ 
t^^appearances  of  nature,  and  all  |1ie  mpnu-  ^ 
mfw^  of|>aft  events,     He  naturally,  con^^ 
traded  a  friendship  with  Dr,  B^attie^^  whom^^ 
he  found  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  and  a  ^bod 
ajgiVf  r  T^  ^^J^effrhal  College  at  A)^erd^n 
f^^^Mm^L^Srp^  of  poiaor  ^jfJta'^Sj^ 


t^Mthe  had  fonjieirly,  fpUciJed  in  yain,' 
was  at  laft  given  him  without  folicitaition. 
'^eJPiKj^ffiM-^p.pf  liiftpry^cpan^  a^ 
^^aot^  apidhf  ;rci;piyed  (i7,6^).'ajj,^oj^r  oJ_ 
^  ff)D]S»  ibe  4^kc>  of , Grafton, ,  ,Ij[c  a«:cptei^ 
aii4 i;jtojip9^4t  tphj^.dcath i  alivays  ^j^n^ 
Im;  l£ift]ir«$,  :b|at  juivcr ;  nefidiiM}  t^c^i j  on- 
eafy  at  hia  neglca  of  duty,.  «^»4  Wlif^^t 
hi»  vmea^nefs  w|th  defigns  of  refc^mation, 
i|fid  with  a  refolutioi^  i^hkk  hc^iibli^ti^,hvBa' 
Mf .?ft  have  noadc  (4  rcfigning'the.9ffic(^  i^  hft 
j^4  hkn^]f  ^mable  to  d^fchvg^^ff,  ,|j|^'  »> 


II! 
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-i;A. 


«iii  lie  vpcd'  (1^76^)  Wef{mortl«nd''arid'^ 
Cumberland.  He  that  reads  ^U  epiftokiy^^ 
aui^tioa  wiihes,  that  to'travdl^  and  to  idf  ^ 
bis  travels,  had  been  more  of  hjut  employ fj ' 
mint;  bttt  it  is  by  ftadying  at  home  tliiit wi ' 
muft,  obtain  th6  ability  of  travelling  witibt  Iii^ 
tailgcmre  suid  improyement*  ' " 

^Is  tutVels  «t\A  hii  ftndtes  were  norr  ntiist'- 
their>nd.  'Hiegottr,  ©f  which  hfcfeid^f^' 
tained  many  weak  attaicks,  ^U  tipoi^  hl9' 
ilomachy  and,  yiel^ng  to  ao  ai)iedld^e8»'pi^' 
duced  flrong  coavulfions,  nrhifh  (July  i(d; 
^yyn  terminated  in  death.    -  --  ^'^  -'^'  "   * 

Ht§.chiara6ler  i  am  vnV&iig  to  aife^;^'iiif 
JVfr.^Mafbii  has'done;- fromi  L4tt*  wfi«fe»' 
to  my ^^r^nd  Mr;  ^bfv^U/  bj^  the  Re^^Mt*.^ 
rc&i>te,'tei^  of  St;  (Stevias  in  Cdmt*sanf 
and  aih  ks  v^iBiiig  aVhts  warx^  «te}i'«Wiia|c!f 
td'MieyferittiiieV-'"-."'^  '-^^^  --  :-'  v'-^^ 


^mXa 


«f y »         ,^-^  flat M .  JU)d  ciwil  j  W^  r^«i 

fjy:  ^'^p.'!"^' 000^  hiftor|an«  o£  ^g|^/ 

fc  ,//  ^;md  Italy;  and  was«  grqit  sM«ti*i 

f^^.   Criticilin,.metaphy6«»,  sa^^s> 

'\!j^*  '  °^^.  *.  principals  jBft  of  /Ms 

r^^^  voyages  and.  trayels-  of  -all  ^^or** 

^•j^  his  favourite  aumftmentfi  ^>h« 

i,^.a  fine  tafte  in  paintings  prints,.  4r«iit* 

(/^ure,  -and?  gardenings  -  -Wi^vfiw^  *a 

fV/und  of  loioiwled^,  .hk'Converiiil^Si^ft 

/« Ijasre  J&cen  «q^ally,  iflftrui^g  |fl^  MWtpf* 

♦•jwningj: biut hjB wa^  alio  ^^go^d^flgftib •* 

**  inan  pf,/y)xtm,wd  Jim^nity,^.iitbfFft  i» 

«*  no  cbargd««  wifhontufpnw  fBI<;lw3feP»« 

**  iniperfeftipn  |.  and  I  th«ilp,,^e^grf?jl^^«»- 

**  (c^  in  Ws,wai5-an  Aff<^atiQni»,f^lft?ftcy^ 

*'  or  rather  effeminacj^*  and  a,yifih|e  f^^^iv 

ffonfnefs,.  or  (Contempt  and  diid^  6£J»$ 

^!  inferiors  in  fcience. .  H&alib  hmf^ti}  ^rae 

**  :degrec,  that  weaknefs  "which  difgufted  Vol- 

**  taire  fo  much  in  Mr,  Congreye:  thpqglt  he 

**  feemed  to  valine  others  cbiei|y  according;]^ 

*'  the,  pro^^efs-  they  had  made  m  kna^l?^^^ 

"yet  he  could  ;not,  hear  to  ^  cqi^^^^i^ 

♦*  himfelf,  m^r^ly  as  a  naan,  of  lette?sv>«nJj 

..=  ,.,•  r      ^  •  **th0Ug|| 
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«^tfiol[^  WJflioiit  bifth,  w  fo?ftine'/'(frf''fta-.' 
<*'ti^ti,''his  d^rfe  i^as  "to  W  loblc^  iipbrt'as 
<*'«  ■  ptWatt  iridepehcient    gen'tlemah", "  "who 
*^#did' f©r  his  amufemient.   •  Perhaps  It  rtizj 
^^  feld.  What  fignifies  fo  nilich  know- 
ffJte^,  v^hcii  if  produced  fo  littleMfi  it 
MfWctfth  lafcinj^  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no 
««"%iemerial  hot  a  ftw  ppems  ?  But  Ifet  it  be 
•rfcdfiffideroi  that  "Mr.  Gray  was,  to  others^ 
»«4t''kaffihhc)cfcnt}j^  employed-}  ^o  hiftifelf^ 
ft*  i^iinly  beneficiaily.     Hft-time  paffei 
l>J^rt«»My  j' 'h^'*»%(3'e\^y>  d^y'ttaklhg'^^ 
*t:aew  feeiluijiftfdn  Ih  fcicneef  "Tift  hiiHd-Was 
»' ^Iflai-gfed;  Jife  -heart-  fbftfenMi  *liiff' Virtue 
« J  ftM'|theii6d5  'ffic  world  and  manklnid'iWere 
»«!ffifewtttia him  without  a  fiiaJk-' and  iic  was 
*»4ii!i^f  to'cbnfider  every  thiflg  as  trifling^ 
/^f^^'tihWoi^y  of ^A^  atteintiori*  6!t  -i  wife 
^^MAferi,  '«tcpt'  tfie   jiuffuit'bf  knowledge 
^^M  fvtc^tt  of  virtue/ in  tWtftate  wKere^ 
^^'"fii  ©otfliath- placed  u^  '    "^ 

■^rf  TS' tfiis  'cliara<5fef  Mn  Mafoh  has  added  a 
*i(&8**p^rtid!dar  adcount  of  Gray's  fkill  in, 
mtXdgy:  'Hthas'  remarked/  that  ^Gray> 
kfSshAfmj  vfas  aftefted  liioft  iefof^^  dofewJ^om 
^^did n^t  mfi  to^leafe-,  indtliat^he  is  un-. 
*S^    -'  7  juftly 
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hev^  to  be  gopd^  ^,.     ;   ,      . 


ai  310  TI   *' 


,  What  has  occurred  to  m^  from  it^cJirfJt, 
infptftianof  his  Letters  in  whic)^  iny  ttn-t» 
dertaking  has  engaged  ibc^  i$«.tbaf,|^s^imHci: 
had  a  large  grafp ;  that  his  curiofity  vraa  un- 
limited^ and^hi^  judgemea^  .^uUiV||9fi^\f^* 
bf5;was  a  -maq, likely  to  Ipyq  m\^h,  ^^^f^^J^ 
loyed^t  allj^^butjthat  he^js^vr^,  fa^l^i^iojus  ajfi^, 
h,ard  tq  j^eafe^    J^i$  ^cq^tf^mg^t^m^^^^^ 
often  employed,  where  I  hpp^Jit  will  b^  apj^^^ 
proved,  upon  fcepticifm  and  infidelity.  Hi$ 
ihort  acc9unt;9t.Sh^^e<b«ry  JJ  ^i^I  ^p^ert^   ^ 

"You  fay  you  c^nijipt  coni^eive  how  lord 
**  Shafteibury  came  to  be  a  philofopher  in 
'^  vogue ;  I  will  tell  you ;  firll:^  he  was  ^^' 
*'  lord;  fecgndly,  he  was  as  vain  as  amr  o£ 
'*  his  readers ;  thirdly^  men  are  very  prone » 
^'  to  believe  what  they  do  Aot  underftiMr ; 
*f  fourthly,,  they  will  believe  any  thiijg  ^^ 
*^  all,  provided  they  are. under  no  oi^l^g^ 
"  tion  to  believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  tof 
5^.  tske  a  new  road,   even, when  that  road 

''  leads 
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ftb  whteiTc  I  Sixthly,  he  vns  rcckohed 
*^  ia  ^ne  Writer,  att4  fcems  alvjrays  to  mean: 
**  more  tliah  he  fiiid.  Would  you  have  any 
•^*  more  reajfons  ?  Aa  interval  of  above  forty 
**  years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  the  charm, 
^/iVaeadlpr^^  vsrith  commoners:  ya- 

^*^  '^tyii  no  longer  intereftcd  in  the  matto:  j^ 
^*^  ftiii  a  aevir  yoad  is  becoine  an  old  one,*' 

'Mr.  IVtaibn  has    added,   from  hie  oWtt 
^no^led|50,  that  though  Gray  was  pa>r,  he" 
^l^nbt' eager  of  money;  and  that,  oUt  of ' 
the  little  ^hat  fee  had,  he  ♦vras  very  WilHb^  t^/ 
help  tne  pec^ffitous, 

Asa  Witerhe  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
he  4id  nojt  write  his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and 
tlif n  cprre<9fc  them,  but  laboured  every  line 
as  it  arofe  in  the  train  of  conipofition ;  and 
he  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he 
coulu  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at 
happy^  moments';  a  faritaftick  foppery,  to 
\frmch''  my'  kinc(ncfs  for  a  man  of  learning 
and  oif' Virtue  wifhea  him  to  have  been  fu-^ 


GRAY 


01  ovof    .- 

.r.i 
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GRAY'sToetiy  is  now  to  be  c(H>^(Jercd  5 
and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  exjcmy 
to  his  name,  if  I  confcis  that  I  contemplate 
it  With  lefs  plcafure  than  his  life. 

'  '  His  ode  on  Spring  has  fomething  poetical- 
iioth  in  the  language  and  the  thought;'  put 
the  language  is  too  luxuriant,  arid  «ie 
thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There  pas  o^ 
kte  arifen  a  pra<ftice  of  giving  to  adjeflives, 
derived  from  fubftantives,  the  termioatifm  of 
participlcis :  fach  as  the^«//«r^^  plain,  the 
dajied^^^^  i  but  I  was  fo'rry'  to  fee)  Fn  me 
Kiicis  cjf  a  fcholar  like  Gray,thd;^^^>^^pnpg^^ 
Thi'morality  is  natural,  but^^tod'Mej 
'(^clyfion  is  prttty;-         -  ■'   ^  ^  T;^'^  ^^^ 

The  poem  oti  the  Cidy^ih&6\MU^%^  its 
author  confidered  as  a  trifle/  but  il  is  no^.a 
happy  triple.  '  In  the  fiffl  flanza'  ^l)e  azure 
j^owers  th^t  if/ow;  Ihew  refolutely'a  fHyme  is 
fcfmetimes  made  when  it  cannot  eafily*  pis 
found.  Selima,  the  Ci/,  is  catfed  ^  aympn^ 
with  fonie  violence  both  to  language  and 
fenfe ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made  of  it  when 
it  is. done:'* for  of  the  two  hnes, 

'^  What 
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"What  female  heart  can  gold. ^cfpife?  .  .^ 
*  ^'  "^  '   Wh^t  cat's  ayerfe'  to  filh  ?  '       '    ; '  / ' 

the  firft  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  ari^ 
tne  lecond  only  to.  the  cat.  The  fixthilanza 
contains  a  melancholy  truth,  thit  a  favourite 
b^ns  no  Jriend ',  -bat  the  laft  ends  in  a  pointed 
lentehce  of  no  relation  "to  the  purpofe;  if 
~nv^a{glijiered\i^  the  cat  Fould 

hot  h^ve  goue  Into  the  water ;  and,  if  fjje 
Kad,  would  not  lef»  have  bjeen  drowned.      » 

'  '  The  Pri3/^^^,  (9^  £if(?/?  .Coik§?  fug|;efl:^.i;iQr 
thing  to  GrgY^  whkh  eyerywbeholdeEv  d9es 
'i]bOte(jpa%  ^nd.f^qej;..  rHi^  fupiplicfr 

tton  tof  father  T^i^^^j^  to  tdl  hippt  whp.  drupes 
the  hoop  or  tofles  the  .ball,,  ia  jjfejefs  ftn4 
puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means 
of  knowing;  tWici.himfelfv  .Hi^  ^^i^hpt^httxom 
Lm^  .hefej^p^^joot,!^  \^X\^rr 

^jfland  the  \yordy^  Qx^Y^xho]Xf\it^%\^vi^^ 
more ijoetic^l . as  it  ^as^^n^ojcje .rempte. £r^^ 
cpni         ufe:^  finding  ip;;^Drjy;de^  ho^^.xeior 

^uttnoft  linaits  pi  our  language^  .^r^f  ^rpy^e 
It '^  little  more  ^  h^yqnd  comraiQii^  agprehei]ir 

fioh,  by'malciijpi  ^^/ifx,^^$9  h^  ^redole^tiofj^ 

and  youth, 
vn  Of 


p 
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Of  the  0^(?  ^»^^^/j(^^  tliciii«t  55?ff  at 
iirfb  tftkcn  from  O  JDrz;itf,  gratum.  P^oT^gf^ 
Jktium ;  but  Gray  has  eiccdM  ]t^s^  ^rigi^ 
by  the  variety  of  his  iknum^ts^,^^  ^ 
their  moral  application.  Of  this  pSecc^  at 
once  poetical  and  rat^pn^ls  I .  ^ill ,  ;i^Qf  |4>]r 
iUght  objeifUoBS  violate  the  4Jigi»»ty^.:  ^\^  j^^fj 

:  My  procefs  has  now  brought  xne  1^o^*ffte 
wonderful  Wonder  ofH^onders^  the  two  Sifted 
Odps^  by  which,  though  either  viilg^  i^iii'^ 
ranee  or  common  lenfe  at  firft  univeilsSi^ 
]c^ti  them^many  have  been  fince  ^t^^Sl 
Xo  think  themfeXves  delighteci^  1  ain  one^Sf 
thofethat  are  willing  to  be  pleafed/anSlHHt^ 
.fore  would  gladly,  find  the  meanii:^  oP'ffi§ 
firft  ftanza  of  the  progrtfiof^eirf^^"^^ 

Gray  fecms  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the 
linages  c^JpreadingJbmtdmiStmnAin^^'ii^ 
'h  fir  earn  of  mujkk  may  be  ^ttlldwed^^^lott 
where  does  MuJkk^hGwe^ttJpn^otAi^Jh^ 
after  having  vifited  the'  Vftdkntbaksf^ohstt^ 
down  the  fteep  nnunn^'%^  u^  tK&trckis  wU 
nodding  groves  reBethw  tb  fht  rMlf^P^Wi  tUrlie 
feid  of  Muficl^  it  is  nonfenfc;  if  itb^ft^^^df 
^ater,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpcfi^.-^fft  ^r.k 

The 
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;'^^*l^  fcccmd'ftania,  exhibiting  Mars^s  ^ar 
^ia^^c^i  &gk,  is  unworthy  of  further  nou 
tftfi^^i''€fiticifm  diOains  to  chafe  a  fcbool--. 
8i6y  ti^lirs  cbiiimoii  places* 

X^otW^tMrd  itimay  likewife  be  objeaed, 
that  it  is  idrawh  ffohi  Mythology,  though 
fujch  a^  may  be  more  eafily  affimilated  to  real 
i^^p  Ida3ia'8.^^/i;^V-^r^^;z  has  fQpiething  of 
cant..  An  epithet* or  metaphor  draivo  from 
Nature^^nnoHef^A^  a^n  epithet  or  metaphor 
4|:^vyn\Jfrom^-^^  de^rade^  Nature.  GrayTs' 
too  fond  ^  of  wprds  arbitrarily  compouhdedl^ 


f^c^y^i????^^  how- 

cver>  has  fomething  pleaiing.  • 

v^Q£?tl]^e'*fccQoftrteV;^fX  9^  4^?*S;,  the  firi^ 
aode^tottrsiitp  td^  fomielhjng/.  and:  w 

^jaBriofL-;  thC'&(t«od  4?fqrit3i^$/wel^^  fnpugh 
^ifec  uhiareriiliprevaknpc^p/  PoetjFy;,^!^ 
afnaiAthat  the  cowJufipn  .^i^l  not  rife  fronx 
Aej4»»abife$»     The  .cjivexus  of  the  North 
and  the  pibir|g>  pi  f^h^\i  ^K9^  not  the  refid.ejDcw 

uiir  '    \  ^'        '    '  *  ■  ^"   of 
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of  Glory  andgentrous  Shame.  But  that  Poctrjf 
and  Virtue  go  always  together  is  an  opitttto 
io  plcafing,  that  I  can  forgive  him  whoiCB*- 
folves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  ftanza  founds  hig  with  Delphi^ 
and  Egearij  and  Ilijfus^  and  Meander^  and 
balloicedfoujitain  znAfokmn  found ^  but  ifi.all 
Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous 
iplertdor  which  we  wiih  away.  His  p^ofition 
is  at  laft  falfe :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  from  whom  he  derives  our  fii-ft 
fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  tyrant 
fo^er  and  conJuard  'vice-,  nor  was  pur  ftate 
much  better  when  we  firft  borrowed  thc^lta-* 
lianarts.  ,\nc^^o.. 

.Gf  the  third -ternary,  the-fii'ft  gWes^ttif-* 
thological  birth  of  Shakfpeare.  What  is 
iaid  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true  •  but  it  is 
not  faid  happily :  the  real  efFedts  of  this  pofe- 
tical  power  are  put  out  of  fight  by  the  pomp 
of  machinery.  Wh^re  truth'  is  fufficfent  to 
fin.  the  mind,  fi(5ion  is  worfe  than  ufelef^j 
the  connteffeit  debafes  the  genuine.     -       - 

His  account  of  Miltoo'^  blindneis^  if  we 
fuppofe.it  caufed  by  ftudy  in  the  formation  of 

his 


df  #  S:  y: 

iwwi«Hi/ttr^;^ifa%jpiJii^  r/ri^ginei;  'Hut; 

thB<«»J«ftDify(iehii<*ithfiis  f'wd'coii^/er/,%i ' 
nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  which 
any  other  jjdfer  mgjf  be  placed.  /  .   « 

.^^Ti&^^i/ri^ appears,  atthc^firfj:  vfcw,  to./bc,,\ 
aVj\irard%tr"an(f  "^Others  have  remarked, .  ait .. 
irtft^mBii  of .  the  prophecy  bF  Nwus^  ^  Ajh  ^ : 
gSPiUi  thih|c's  it  fuperior.  to  its  origipaJ.j^  ;^^,^»  i 


t9  t!d|^  is^ljrthan  to  invent,  and  thc^^^gjj:^ 
has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time, 
'^]^^W^i^i'J^^^^  'W»^-tDiish<J)  Rdiikiis 
^Hi||gjp^  butvi^  Iisjivriih': 

o?fiifii^^i1^  fingijl^r  evQOt/  and  ftvcU  it  toi  ^ 
a'^iAatJ^j  l^pMf  by  fabulous.,  appendages ^ of /: 
fjfemes  an^gredi^ion^  bae  Uttle  difficulty^ ': 
for  he  that  fbrfakcs  the  probable  may  always 
fi^tlie  99kr«blio!ts*  Ariait'his  Httle  uttj  "wfc 
^<lb%i&8&«l^oAly;asvw«  bfclit^^e /  we  ate/hiA^''' 

gJftoL*  IV.  Hh  proved 
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proved  only  as  we  find  ibmething  to  tie  imi-;;' 
tated  or  declined.  I  do  not  fee  that  l%eUarJ 


■  \<  t'-V  • 


iTTomotes  any  truth,  moral  or  politick.   .    :^ 

.  ^ 

His  ftanzas  ai:e  too  long,  efpecially  his 
epodes;  the  ode  is^finiihed  before  the  ear- 
has  learned  its  meafiires,  and  cpnfequently 
pefore  it  can  receive  pleafurq  from  their, cp%* 
fonance  and  recuf  rencc.  '.';,.. 


k  -  <^ 


..  ( 


.  .  Of  the  firft  .fUnzji  the  ab^upt.t^nning 
has  been  celebrated^  hot  xo^hnical^  heaiiticf 
caagive  praife  oily:  to  thr  inventor.:  Itj^ 
in  the  power  of  any  ma^  tq^  t\i^  abrUptlj 
upon  his  fubjed:,.  th^t  has.  md^^e  balla;^  p|' 
^abjmyArn{firong^,,\  ,  ;  ^  ,  ,f  '^ 
'  ?  Is, there  ever  atmn  sfLalJ  ScoPUnd^^ 
^  ;The  initial  i:«fei}^bla8oe5,  ;Of^^Uterat^ij^ 

the  grandeur  tff  a  poei|i,  .th^t  endfeavoirk^at 
fublimity. 


^.In  the  fecond  flahza  the.B^r//  is  well  dc* 
icribed^  Uut,  ip  the  third  we  .have  the/puenU 
litles  of  oWole^  mythology.  When  we  art 
told  that  Cadivalh  hupfdtbejiormy  m^in,  Sin4 


.'^^\ 
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cioud-'iopd  heady  attentldn  recoils  from  thcr 
repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was 
firft  heard,  was  heard  with  ieorn* 

The  weaving  of  the  binding  Jheet  he  fcot-- 
rowed,  as  he  owns,  from  the  northern  Bards ; 
but  their  texture,:  however^  was^  very  pro- 
perly the  work  of  female  powers^  as  the  art 
of  fpinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another  my-* 
thology.  Theft  is  always  dangerottsj  Gray 
has  made  weavers  of  his^  flaughtered  batds^ 
by  a  fiftion  outrageous  and  incon|^ruouSi 
They  are  then  called. upon  to  Weffoe.  tbt 
nvarp^  and  nveave.  the  ivoof^  perhaps  with  va 
great  propriety;  for  it  is  by  crofllhg  tljyfe 
wQof  with  the  warp  that  men  npeavt  the  w# 
or  piece;  and  the  firft  line  wa$  dearly  bou^t 
by  thp  admifSon  of  its  wretched  corfefpott* 
(lent.  Give  ample  rodm  and  ^ee^e  tiM^s  Ht 
ha$i  however,  00  otfajet  liiie  as  bad* 

The  third  ftanea  of  th«  ^ofid  ttrlkMrjr  k 
Cjommended,  I  thinks  beyond  it$  moil:*  Tfa^^ 
perfonification  i%  i^idiftind.  T'in^aqd^BMitir 
ger  are  not  alike;  and  their  features,  ta 
make  the  imager)^  perfeft,  fhould  have-  been.' 
difcriminated.  We  are  tdd»  in  ^e  fam^ 
H  b  2  fianta. 
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^jWza,.lipw;/^i{c;^rx  zrt fed.  JBut  I  ^wiU  no 
loniger  look  for  particular  faults ;  yet  let  it  be. 
obferved  tha^  th?  ode  might  hav?  been  con-^- 
eluded  with  an  aftion  of  better  example;  but 
fuicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  expeace 
of  thought.   ...  J    , 

Thefe  odes  are  marked  by  glitferihg  accu- 
mulations of  ungraceful  ornaments  i  they 
flrike,  rather  than  pleafe ;   the  images  are 
magnifleci'  by  afFe<^ation;    the   language  is', 
hliour'ed  into  harfhriefs.     The  mind  .of  the^ 
writef  feeriis'towork  with  unnatural  vio- 
\tncQ:''I)oubJe,  'double:  ioil^ani irouhte.  He 
Kas  a  iihdbiftfuttihg  dignity/ ana  1^ 
waf kiiiff  ^'  tiptoe .'    His''  art  ami*  Kis  ftrugglV 
are  \o6  viiaifc,'andlKeffc?rs'too  little  appeafi.*^ 
anc*  of  eafe  and  narare/^   ^^ 

cH'a^iy  ^t  he  hW  no  beauiieB,  tvoiild'1>l^- 
unjuft  :  aUnan  KkH  iriiii,  o£  great  learning- 
and  great  induftry,  could  not  but  produce 
ffe*l«i»g  ValQable;  *  -  WhCh  ^he  ple'afef  leii*ft, 
il*i:Jn  4iiSy  be  faid  that  a  good  defign  was  iH 

dif^e^4  -  .      \ 

CJ   ,'.•-   -^  /,.   •L.-'i    J-  •      ,     .1  .    : 

r  His  tranflations  of  Northern  ^md  Welfh 

IgoetFy  j^erve  praife;  the  imagery  is  pre-^ 
^^z^  ^  .:\.  ferved. 
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ftrvcd,  perhaps  often  improved  j  but  the  lan- 
guage is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the.  character  .of  lus;  Elegy^jLrsigisiJft 
concur  with  the  common  reader;  for  by  the 
common  fenfe  of  readers  uncorrupted  with 
literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
oir  fttlrtil^.aiiiJ-thedogpaRWm  of  ld5rn!fag, 
muft'be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical 
honours.  The  Cburch-yard  abounds  with 
images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind, 
and  with  fentiments  to  which  every  bofom  rcr- 
turhs  an  echbl  The  four  ftanzas  beginning' 
Tet  even  thefe  bones ^  are  to  me  original :  I  have 
ifever  feen  the  notions  in  any  other  place;  yet 
lie^mat  reads  them  here,  perfuades  himfelf 
that ^Jie  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Cray 
written  often  thus,  it  ha^  been  vain  to  blame, 
and  v|felef§  to  praife  him.      ^   '  .  - 


■  .x^    vxiV.  3  V.;..  .'5 
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GEORGE.LYTTELTON,  the  |b^ 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  pf  Haglg^i^ 
Worceflerfhire,  was  born  in  1709.  iJfi  iwcfigj 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was,fo  .wjUfiJi 
diftinguiihed,  that  His  exercifes  wer^  ^WO^r* 
mended  as  models  to  his  fchool-feUo^^..,,^,  j. 

Froin  Eton  he  went  to  Chriftrchurfh, 
where  he  retaiped  the  fame  reputation  of  fu-t 
periori^,  and  difplaycd  his  abilities  tp^^thc; 
publid(  in  a^poeni  on  Blenheim^  .  ^s . 

He  was  a  yqy  early  writer,  both  in  y^^ 
and  profe.  Hi»  Ptvgrtfi  rf  law,  jai^i  ^ 
terficm  LeUirsy  were  both  writtea  wljten  lie 

was 


vi^as  very  young ;  and,  indeed,  the  i^harader 
of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in  both,  The- 
Verfes  cant  of  fliepherds  and  flocks,  and 
crooks;dfe^  with  flowera^  and  the  l^cttm 
have  fomething  of  that  indiilindb  and  head«^ 
ftrong  ardour  for  liberty  which  a  man  of  ge* 
nius  always  catches  when  he  enters  the 
world,  and  always  iuflfers  tot  cool  tis  he  paflea 
forward,  ^'     '^      '"      ^ 

He  ftaid  not  long  at  Oxford  j  for  in  1728 
he  began  his  travels,  and  faw  France  and 
Raly?  "When^  returned,  he  obtained  a  feat 
in'  parliament,  and  foon  dlftinguiflied  himlelf 
^brig  -  the  moft  eag«-  opponents  of  Sir 
libbert  'VMpolt,  though  his  father,  who 
t(^i  Cdniriiiffioner  of  the  Admiralty,  always 
voted  *vith  thfe  Court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  Geprge 
EjrttWtlon  wias  feeh  in  every  account^bf  every 
de^at^  in  the  Houfe  df  Commons.  He  op-' 
pofed  the  ftandili|  atrhy}^  Kc^oj^ofed  thcex-' 
cife ;  he  fupported  the  motion  for  petition* 
itt^"thg«ing" to^-rimove  WilpSlt.-'  ^His  «al 
^♦fis  tJdiifidttt^  hy  tfie  idburtxeiri  not  only  as 
^b|iel#,^^t  isacrithbi^fc^s  ah'lf  ihalignarit ; 
Hh  4  and 
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and  Vflfien  Walpole  was  at  lad  hunted  from 
hisi^hccB,  every  effort  was  made  by  his 
friends^  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  exclude 
Lytteltonfrom  the  Secret  Committee..    ' 

.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  ( 1737)  driven 
from.St*  James's,  kept  a  feparate  co^rt9  and 
ppened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the 
miniftry.  Mr.  Lyttelton  became  his  fecre^ 
tary,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  inftn- 
oncer  in:  the  dirediio^  of  his  condu^tw  iH^ 
perfuaded  his  mafler,  whoie  buHnefs  it  was 
^ow  to  be  popular,  that  he  would  advance 
hia  cha^dter  by  patronage..  Mallet  was 
made  under^fecrets^y,  with  zoo  A  and  Thorns 
ion.Jiad  *  penfidn  of  iqo/.  a  ye^,  ^  .Fo> 
Thomfon  LyttcHon;  always,  retained  vhiJ 
kindnefs,'  and  was  able  at  lafi  tp.  p^^  luim 
at  eafe.       ^  ,  / 

*^ '.        *^     .  .  / ,  » .     *   •  •  .        t  J  •   •  •  . ;      ■  \'^  5  '^ 

%  >  ,  *  -  .         " 

.  Moore  .courted  his  favour  by  an  .a|)oiofei. 
t|cal  ^m,ciU.tdSie^Tnaii^]^e&ai  fer 
which  he  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which^ 
4S  is  fiQmmofi,  cai^  grfftt  hopes,  thatatlaft 
wcpc  ^ifi'ppointed.  ;  ,;  .  ■  7;(; 

-''.        .'  ',  '      ••■■••     •      ..-'-■■'■ 

LyittditQn 
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Lyttelton  now  flood  in  the  firft  rank  of 
oppofition;  and  Pope/ who  was  incited,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fay  how,  to  increafe  the  clamour 
againft  the  miniftry,  commended  him  among 
riic  other  patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the 
feproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  houfe,  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a 
lampooner  fo  unjuft  and  licentious-  Lyttel- 
ton fupported  Jiis  friend,  and  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  i^to. 
the  familiarity  of  fo  ^rcat  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he  mar- 
ried (174 1)  MifsLucy  Fortefcue  of  Devon- 
Aire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  the  late  lord 
Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  connubial  felicity :  but  human 
pleafures  are  fhort;  fhe  died  in  childbed  about 
five  years  afterwards,  and  he  folaced  his  grief 
by  writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory^ 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himfelf  fo 
perpetual  folitude  and  forfoW;  for,  after  a 
while^    he  was  content   to  feek  happinefs 
again  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter 
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ter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich;  but  the  experiment 
was  unfucccfsfuL 

At  length,  after  a  long  ftruggle,  Walpolc 
jgave  way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  diftfi- 
buted  aipong  his  con(|[ueror§*  LytteltpOj  was 
made  (1744)  Pae  of  the  Lords  of  the  T^fia-»^ 
fury;  and  from  that  time  was  enga|;q4^ 
fupportin^  the.fchemes  of  the  mi^iilry*    ..  ^^ 

'  Politicks  did  not,  however,  fo  much  en-^ 
gage  him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from 
things'  of  more  importance.  He  had,  iii 
the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the 
help  of  corrupt  converfation,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity ;  biit  he 
thought  the  time  now  come  vvhen  it  was  no 
longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and 
applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  great  quef- 
tion.  His  ftudies,  being  honeft,  endecf  in 
conviftion.  He  fouiicj  that  religion  was  truCji 
and  what  be  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747),  hjObfervations  on  the  Convert- 
fion  of  St.  Paul',  a  treatife  to  which  infidelit/ 
has  never  befen  able*  to  fabricate  a  fpecious 
anfwer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  feeing,  arid  exprefled  his  pleafure  in 
a  letter  which  defcrves  to  be  infer  ted. 

''  I  have 
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.  ^  I  hayc  rjaad  your  religious  treadib  wkh 
^^  infinite  pleafurc  and  fatisfkSion,  The  ftyle 
^*i5  finp  end  clear,  the  arguments  clofe,  co- 
^^  gent,  tnd  irrefiftible.  May  the  King  of 
•V  kipgs,  whofe  glorious  caufe  you  have  fa 
^*  weU  dj^ndjBd,  reward  your  pious  labours, 
^'  «ijd  giapfi  that  J  may  b^  found  worthy* 
**  through ^e  mer|t«  of  Jefus  Chrift,,  to  be 
^^  an  cye-witnefs  of  that  bappincfs  which  I 
^*  dqn't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  beftow 
'*  upon  you^  In  the  niean  timc>  I  (hall 
^\  never  ceafe  glorifying  Cod^  for  having  cn^ 
^[  dowc4  you  with  fuch  uf^ful  talents,  and 
^'  jgiving  me  fo  good  a  ^on, 

^*  Your  affedionate  father, 

"  Thomar  Lyttei^ton/* 

A  few  years  jiftcrwards  (1751)1  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's 
title  with  a  large  efta^e,  whichir  though  per- 
haps  he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to 
adorn,  by  a  hou&  pf  great  elegance  imd  ex- 
pence,  and  by  much  at^eiition  to  the  d^coria^ 
iion  of  his  parkr 


As 


1 
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J  As  he  continued  his  aiffcivityt  in  p^fia*' 
naent^  he  was  gradually  advancing  his  clait]^ 
to  profit  and  pxcfinrment ;  *  and  accordingly 
was  .made  in  tiixie.(i754)  cofferejtf  ^ayi  privy 
oounfellor :  this  place  he  cxchangeftt  neoct 
ytsajfot  the  great' office  of  chancelldr  of  -  the 
Exchequer;  an  office^  however^  diit^re^ufr-. 
ed  feme  qualifications  which  ik  (bon  pier-- 
ceived  himfclf  to  want.  ^         r.  .>(  r  ^lu 

The' year  after,  his  curiofity  led  him  into 
Wales  J'  of  which  helhas  given  aai  account, 
perhaps  rather  with  tad  much  iKffc6teti6n'of 
delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,'amari  osfwhiixi 
he  had  conceivied  art  opinions  more  fax^ourable 
than  he  fcems  to  have  deferved,  and  whom^ 
having  once  cfpoufed  his  intereft  and  fame^'^ 
he  never  was  perfuaded  to  difown.     Bbwwi^ 
whatever  was  his  moral  charafter,  did  not 
want  abilities;  attabkedas  he  veas  by  an^uVii- 
WRtfal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  a«'it  feems;^ 
the^echo  of  truth,  he  kept -hls^^otind  •''««» 
laftv  when  his  dfefeiioeis^feegah  to  foil  him/fre' 
fallied  out  upon  his  adverfaricfe,  an^d'hls'  ad^^ 
verfaries  retreated. 

About 


f 
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Ab<^t;thjs,,  time  'Ly.tt6lton  <  publiihed  ';his 
Iiiahgui^oJ,th&  £)<?|*4iW^^  y^^^  very  eagorr 
lyi*^d^*)6h^ugb'tbe|)r9lijifi{tk)nTat^^  as  it 
fccnwf^j^^jl^fiiire  th4i):,^f -ftwdy,  radabfcffu- 
fions  than  compofitions.  The  namefi  of  hi$ 
perfons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anti- 
c^akte.x4;k^rrr!^qaverfat|oa;  J.N  aid  when  they 
^y^.nifiji^^tl^ey  too  oftWvpa^^  without  arty 
}:onclufion|«    'He  has  ^copied  Fendon,  moi:^ 


t  ' 


.WhjjR  tliex  }]»?cr?  %flt  |>^bUfticd^  they  wer^ 
Ipnmy  cqnjn^f  nded,  by  ,the  Critical  J^^view^/^^.^ 
9od  poQir4L,yttftlt»n,/M(itK.haaibk  gratitudet 
j^tumedi4in>:nol»rWhich;I  have  read>  ^c-i 
l^now^}edg$9af 0t$*,w|tich  can  never  be  pjeepcri 
fin^je.thi^yf^uft  fee  pai^jeitjier  for  flattery  a? 

.    i 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign, 
th^;HWu(pi^oUS:i39^qftf»Qeii^  of  the  .^ar 
Oi^de  the  diflplytiian^of  Ae  .miBiftty  UQ^yoidn 
a^^x-Sir  G^prgOiLyt^ltQfl,,  IpftBig  with  th0 
rcft^hif .  erpplpynien;;,  was  recompenfed  with 
a  peerage;  and  refted  from  5>pUtical  turbu- 
lence in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
.   .      2  ^        ^  His 
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Hi*  laft  literary  ptoddaidn  wis'Kfe  iltf^ 
i»ry  of  HfAry  t6e  Second,  el^rat^  by'  the 
Searches  and  deHberiatiofts  of  tv^eiity  year's, 
^d  publiihed  with  fuch  anxiety  as  bidy" va- 
nity can  dilate. 

\ 

Thb  ftory  of  this  publication^  is  i-ematk- 
able.  The  whole  work  1;<ras  printed  twice 
over^  a  great  part  of  it  three  times,  and 
many  fheets  four  or  five  times.  The  bbok- 
iellers  paid  for  the  firil  impreflion ;  but  the 
charges  and  repeated  operations  of  <h«  ptefs 
tirere  at  thd  ^xpehce  of  the  author,'  whofe 
aAibiti^ns  ftccuraey  is  kftO\frn'  to  have  coft 
him  at  leaft  a  thoufand  pounds.  He  began 
to  print  in  1755.  Thrcfc  VOluitf^s  appfeai-ed 
In  1764,  a  fecond  editioft  of  them: 'in  *i767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  <k>ftc)ufi6n 
in  1771. 

AiidreW  Reid,  a  man  nqt  Without  COnfi-- 
derable  abilities,  and  riot  undcquaihfed  with 
letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  p6rfuad6 
Lyttelton,  as  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  that 
he  was  matter  of  the  fecret  of^  pun(9:uatibn ; 
and,  as  fear  ^egets  credulity,  he  was  ert- 

-  ployed. 
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pldyfjiy  I  know  not  at  what  price,  to/ point 
Ithft  .pagej  pf  Hmry  the  Semndp  The  book 
W^sat  laft  pointed  and  printed,  and  fcflt  m^ 
to  the  world.  .I^yttelton  took  money  ibr  his 
xopjf^of -wih^c^^  paid  thtf  Pd/»- 

/^r,  he  probably  gave  the  reft  iway^.  for  ht 
ysras  verjf  liberal  to  the.irtdigwt. 

^  ; Wl^^tiine  brQug^,theHjftoty:to.ati^^ 
editip%^3^ei4:^fif^fifti5|-  i^kad  or  difeir^d} 
OTd  tjbi^  jiuperinter^fDpe  of  typ^i^Vt^hy  .t^ 
pun^u^tipn  p\Kas,  ^jSidroitted  to  ^  ji»a:tei- 
jginally^^  co^ib-ii^ef^: :b,^t  l;h€a  Jiindwh  bf 
i^erftyle  of  V)o&Qr.  Something  uocdmmoil 
was  probably  expefted,  and  fomething  un- 
(:e^8i^j^i:w^^  U  J^ft  dclae;  for  to  th^ , Doc- 
tor's €s4i|ipa  ;i^  appended,  what  the.  wforM 
bMi^^h^  bcl^pi?©,  a  Jift  of  trron  lii 

pi^t^pagQS.      .     ^^ 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  muft 
bH?-.aRCiid,  Lord^Lyttelton  had  nercr  th6 
appearance  of  a  ftro^g  or  of  a  healthy:  inan  j 
he  had  a  (lender  uncompad:ed  frame,  and  a 
meagre  .face :  he  lafted  however  lixty  jyedrs, 
ai^d  was  Jthen  6Azod  with  his  laft  iUstefs.  Of 
hi$_  death  a  very  affeding  and  inftrucftive  zC* 

count 
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count  has  been  given  by  hh  phyfic|an^ 
which  will  fpare  me  the  ta^  of  b^  moral 
charafter.  '';.'.  ■' 


-  **  On  Sunday  evening  the  fyniptonisicf 
^^hi&lordftiip^s  diforckr,  which  for  a  week 
"  paft  had  alarnaed  m,  -  put  on*  a  fatal  api 
**  pearance,  and  his  lordihip  believed  him- 
«*  lelf  to^bg  a  dying  man.  From^tHitJ^  time 
'^  he  fdflfered  by  reftlftflheft  rither  ^a6  pain  J 
'*  ihougtejbls  riervtsf^^\wte  apparciifly'ttiucli 
^^fluttcred,  his  mental  faculties  never  feem-i 
t*  ed'^iWonger,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
**  awake.--      -  -■'    •* '  '^'  '-' 

.  \.i  •'      ..\  ■    .        '     •       -  •      -i       '•■ 

-  .  **His  lordfhip's  bilious  and  hejJafife  com-^ 
*f  plaints  fefemed  alone  n^t  equal  to  theex- 
*4  peAed  mournful  event;  hifrlong  want  of 
*'  fleep,  whether  the  confequence  of  tll6a)^ri« 
*'  tatipn  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is  more 
*^pt3obabfe,  of  caufes  of  a  different  kind,'ac- 
*^^  counts  for  his  lofs  of  ftrength,  and  for  his 
**r  death,  very  fufficiently,     .        ^ 

:^*  Though  his  lordfhip  wifhcd  ihis   s^-* 

**  proaching  diflblution  not  to  be  lingering, 

**  he  \^itcd  for  it  with  refigaatioa.     He 

;  ''faid. 
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'^  faid,  ^  It  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me  in  mi- 
**  {erjy  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  life ;' 
'*  yet  he  was^eafily  perfuaded,  for  the  fatifl 
**  faction  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
*'  thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he 
'*  had  been  rematkably  better,  and^  we  were 
^'  not  Without  fome  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

^^  On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  fore-r 

*  noon,  his  lordfhip  fent  for  me,-  and  faid 

*  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wiftied  to  have 

*  a  little  converfation  with  me  in  order  to 

*  divert  it.    He  then  proceeded  to  open  the 

*  fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  good- 

*  ncfs  had  fo  long  flowed  as  frpm  a  copious 
'  fpring.  *  Do<aor,'  faid  he,  *  -yoa  fhaill  be 
'  my  confeffor :  when  I  firft  fet  out  in  the 
^  world*  I  had  friends  who  endeavaufed  tq 
^  ftiake  my  belief  in  the  Chriftiah  I'digion . 
^  I  faw  di^culties  which  ftaggered  me;  but. 
^  I  kept  i!ny  mind:  open  ta  convitftion*    The 

*  evidences  ahd  doctrines  of  Chriftianity, 
^  ftudied  with  attention,  made  me  a  moil 
^  firm  and  pefrfuaded  believier  of  the  Ghrif- 

*  tian  rdligion-  I  have  made*  it  the  rule  of 
f  my  life,-  and  it  is  thi  grou^id  of  my  fu- 

*  ture  hopes.  '.  I  have  erred-  and   ftiined; 
Vol.  IV.  I  i  '^  but 
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*'  but  have  repented,  and  npvcr  ipdulgod^ny 
"vicious  habit.  In  politicly:?,  and  publick 
*'  life,  I  have  made  publick  good  the  r^le  of 
*^  my  conduft.  I  never  gave  counfels  which 
"  I  did^not  at  the  time  think  the  bei^.  -i  I 
''  haye  feen  that  I  was  fometimes  in  the 
"  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  cjcfignedly-. --  I 
*'  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do 
"  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  nevjer  for 
*'  a  monient  could  indulge  malicious  or  un- 
*f  juft  dcfigns  upon  any  perfpn  whatfo?^ver/ 

"  At  another  time  he  faid,  ^  I  muft  leave 
'*  my  fpul  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  ii^.  before 
f*  this  illnefs;  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient 
f*  time  for  folicitude  about  any  thing/ 

"  On  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of 
"  death  came  op,  he  faid,  *  I  fhall  die ; 
"  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault/  When 
"  lord  and  lady  Valentia  came  to  fee  his  lord- 
'*  fhip,  he  gave  them  his  folemn  benedic- 
**  tipn,  and  faid,  *  Be  good,  be  virtuous^ 
"  my  lord;  you  muft  come  to  this/  Thus 
'*  he  continue^  giving  his  dying  benedidtion 
*'  to  all  around  him,  On  Monday  morning 
^^  a  luci^  interval  gave  fpme  fmall  hopes, 
"l  *'  but 
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^^  bat  thcfe  vanifhed  in  the  evening ;  and  he 
*^  trontinued  dyinj^,  but  With  very  little  un- 
*^eafinefs,  till  Tuefdaj^  morning,  Auguft  22* 
**  when  between  feven  and  eight  o'clock  he 
^'  expired,  almbft  v^ithoiit  a  groan/* 

His  lordfhip  tfas  buried  at  Hagley  •  and 
the  following  inffcription  is  cut  on  the  fide  of 
his  lady's  monument  t 

"  This  unadorned  ftone  yras  placed  here 
*'  By  the  particular  defire  and  exprefs 
"  direftions  of  the  Right  Honourable 

**^ 'George  Lord  Lyttelton, 
'^  Who  died  Auguft  22,  1773^  aged  64." 


I  i  A  Lord 
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Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  wwks  of 
a  man  oiP  literature  and  judgement,  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  verfification.    They  have 
nothing  to  be  defpifed,  and  little  to  be  ad- 
mired^    Of  his  Progrefs  of  Love,  it  is  fuffi- 
eient  blame  to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.     His 
blank  verfe  in  Blenheim  has.  neither  much 
force  nor  much  elegance.     His  little  per- 
formances, whether  Songs  or  Epigrams,  are 
fometimes  fpritely,  ^nd  fometimes  inlipid. 
His  epiftolary  pieces  have  a  fmooth  equabi- 
lity, which  cannot  much  tire^  bep^ufe  they 
are  fhort,  but  which  feldom  efevates  ory?/r- 
prizes.     But  from  this  cenfure  ought  to  be 
excepted  his  Advice  to  Be/inda^  which,  though 
for  the  moft  part  written  when  he  was  very 
young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pru- 
dence,   very   elegantly   and   vigoroufly   ex- 
prefTed,  and  fhews  a  mind  attentive  to  life, 
and  a  power  of  poetry  which  cultivationr 
might  have  raifed  to  excellence. 


N      I      S. 
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